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MALCOLM BULL 


STATES OF FAILURE 


The state is not ‘abolished’: it withers away. 
Engels, Anti-Duhring 
The more the social bond is stretched the slacker it becomes. 
Rousseau, The Social Contract 


N AN EARLIER article I argued that the contemporary crisis of 

political agency reflects the division between the aggregated out- 

comes of individual choice and the decisions of the collective will. 

Yet the contraction of political possibility to the invisible hand of 
the market and populist reaction does not restrict individual actors to 
one or the other. It is precisely because different types of agency are 
not exclusive to particular actors that the cycle of unintended effect and 
ineffectual intent is so obvious. Appealing to the agency of the multitude 
serves only to reinforce the divide, for the multitude acts either as one or 
as many, and becomes a political agent either through the unity of the will 
or through the workings of the invisible hand. Starting with the multi- 
tude, as early modern political theory invariably did (and as Negri, Hardt, 
and Virno now propose to do once more), results in a dichotomy: general 
will or general intellect, the political or the social, state or society. 


To these divisions, the Hegelian theory of the state offers a resolution. 
Hegel consciously worked with a double inheritance. On one hand, a 
conception of the state as the united will of the multitude, on the other, 
an account of civil society in which society is governed not by the will, 
but the rationality of the invisible hand. Though versions of the former 
were at least as old as Cicero, Hegel gave Rousseau the credit ‘for adduc- 
ing the will as the principle of the state’. However, he complained 
(somewhat unfairly) that Rousseau ‘takes the will only in a determinate 
form as the individual will, and he regards the rational will not as the 
absolutely rational element in the will, but only as a “general” will which 
proceeds out of this individual will as out of a conscious will.’ Rousseau 
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had undermined ‘the divine principle of the state’ by reducing ‘the union 
of individuals in the state to a contract and therefore to something based 
on their arbitrary wills’. The consequences could be seen in the French 
Revolution, which embodied only the arbitrary will and not the rational, 
and so ended in the ‘maximum of frightfulness and terror’. 


Hegel’s vision of civil society, and the role of the invisible hand of the 
market within it, is derived from Ferguson and Smith? In the course 
of achieving selfish ends, ‘there is formed a system of complete inter- 
dependence, wherein the livelihood, happiness, and legal status of one 
man is interwoven with the livelihood, happiness, and rights of all'.* 
Although ‘each individual is his own end, and all else means nothing 
to him .. . he cannot accomplish the full extent of his ends without 
reference to others’. And so ‘through its reference to others, the par- 
ticular end takes on the form of universality, and gains satisfaction by 
simultaneously satisfying the welfare of others'5 However, for Hegel, 
civil society too has its limitations. Because its rationality relies upon the 
mechanism of the invisible hand, particularity (the individual agent) and 
universality (the product of the invisible hand) remain disjoined: ‘Unity 
is present here not as freedom but as necessity, since itis by compulsion 
that the particular rises to the form of universality’. 


In Hegel's account, the limitation inherent in the rationality of the invis- 
ible hand is its unintended, unwilled emergence, while the problem 
with the unity of the will is its arbitrary nature and potentially destruc- 
tive consequences. Both are overcome in the fusion of the two in the 
state. According to Hegel, it is through the invisible hand that individu- 
als become aware of their own unity. When men are interdependent and 
'reciprocally related to one another in their work and the satisfaction of 
their needs, subjective self-seeking turns into a contribution to the satis- 
faction of the needs of everyone else’. In this way, 'self-seeking turns into 
the mediation of the particular through the universal? Thanks to the 


' "The Limits of Multitude’, NLR 35, Sept-Oct 2005. 

a G. W. F. Hegel, Philosophy of Right, tr T M. Knox, Oxford 1952, 8258; hereafter pr. 
I follow Knox's 1952 translation throughout, apart from the citation referenced in 
footnote 5 below, where I use H. B. Nisbet's. 

? See Norbert Waszek, The Scottish Enlightenment and. Hegel's Account of Civil Society, 
Dordrecht 1988. 

4 PR, $183. 

5 Hegel, Elements of the Philosophy of Right, tr. H. B. Nisbet, Cambridge 1991, 8182. 
6 pr, 6186 7 PR, 8199. 
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invisible hand, 'If I further my ends, I further the ends of the universal, 
and this in turn furthers my end'.* 


Because ‘a particular end . . . is attained in the simultaneous attainment 
of the welfare of others' it follows that 'individuals can attain their ends 
only in so far as they themselves determine their knowing, willing, and 
acting in a universal way'.? So when, through the invisible hand, particu- 
lar self-consciousness is raised to consciousness of its universality, its 
knowing and willing becomes 'formal freedom and formal universality' 
insofar as its universality is no longer that of necessity but of a will con- 
scious of its universality: 


Particular interests not only achieve their complete development and gain 
explicit recognition for their right . . . they also pass over of their own accord 
into the interest of the universal . . . they know and will the universal; they 
even recognize it as their own substantive mind; they take it as their end 
and aim and are active in its pursuit ... In the very act of willing these [their 
own private ends] they will the universal in the light of the universal.” 


In practice, this involves the 'consciousness that my interest, both sub- 
stantive and particular, is contained and preserved in another's (i.e. in 
the state's) interest and end’." This is the essence of patriotism, but it is 
also simultaneously the ground of the rationality of the state, for "The 
state is absolutely rational inasmuch as it is the actuality of the substan- 
tial will which it possesses in the particular self-consciousness once that 
consciousness has been raised to consciousness of its universality.” 


Hegel's theory of the state acknowledges that there is frequently a dis- 
junction between the aggregated outcomes of our individual actions, and 
the objectives for which we collectively strive. He describes the collective 
product of civil society, brought about through ‘the complex interdepend- 
ence of each on all’ as a sort of general intellect which ‘presents itself to 
each as the universal permanent capital which gives each the opportu- 
nity, by the exercise of his education and skill, to draw a share from 
it’.3 However, he is clear that this is not the same as the general will, as 
expressed in a social contract. So, instead of wills being united by their 
own volition, the invisible hand creates a unity which is then consciously 


8 pp, §184A. 9 pr, §182A, 187. 
'? pg, §260. = PR, $268. 
2 PR, §258. 3 PR, $199. 
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willed. In effect, the state is the ‘general intellect’ become conscious of 
itself as the general will. By this means, the arbitrariness of the general 
will is steadied by the rationality of the invisible hand, and the spontane- 
ous order of society is infused with the patriotism of the state. 


Spinoza had opened up the possibility that there might be a source of 
political unity distinct from that of the will. Hegel, aware that this poten- 
tially creates a problem of agency in complex societies, brings them back 
together again. In so doing, he offers the first theory of the modern state. 
Hegel’s state is, as Bosanquet described it, ‘society armed with force’, the 
invisible hand clenched into an iron fist. 


Shopping and bombing 


If the significance of Hegel’s theory of the state now appears largely for- 
gotten, it is the result of the concerted campaign against it in the first half 
of the twentieth century. In 1917, L.T. Hobhouse, reading Hegel in his 
Highgate garden, was interrupted by the sounds of a German bombing 
raid. Picking up his book again, he realized that he had ‘just witnessed 
the visible and tangible outcome of a false and wicked doctrine, the foun- 
dations of which lay, as I believe, in the book before me... The Hegelian 
theory of the god-state’. 


In fact, Hobhouse was responding not so much to Hegel himself as to 
Bosanquet, whose Philosophical Theory of the State recast the Hegelian 
theory in terms derived from only one of Hegel’s sources, Rousseau. 
Insensible to the workings of the invisible hand, but conscious that 
Hegel had neglected Rousseau's distinction between the ‘general will 
and the ‘will of all’, Bosanquet offered an account of the state in which 
the ‘real will’ embodies rationality and so becomes the will for the com- 
mon good, while the will of all remains the sum of private impulses and 
interests. So, in Bosanquet's perhaps unfortunate analogy, the ‘will of 
all’ is like the seemingly united action of a crowd streaming away from a 
military parade in search of refreshment, while the ‘real will’ is embod- 
ied by the precision of the army whose 'every unit moves with reference 
to the movements of a great whole'.5 


^ L, T. Hobhouse, The Metaphysical Theory of the State, London 1918, p. 6. 
5 Bernard Bosanquet, The Philosophical Theory of the State, 4th ed., London 1965, 
pp- 151, 150. 
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Hobhouse protested that if 'our real will is the general will, and the 
general will is most fully embodied in the state', the result is total sub- 
servience to the government. Although an action may be both general 
and willed, it does not follow that there is any corresponding agent, in 
the form of a general will: 


The life of society 1s not the product of coherent thinking by a single mind. 
On the contrary, many customs and institutions, which make up social life, 
have grown up in a detached, sporadic, unconscious, often unreasonable 
fashion. 


Even the rule of law is a process created from 'innumerable conflicts of 
innumerable wills . . . contrasting very clearly with the simple and crisp 
decisions of an individual mind’.” 


In this exchange, the terms of the liberal critique of the state were estab- 
lished, later to be echoed by others for whom the embodiment of the 
Hegelian state was not Wilhelmine Germany but the Third Reich and the 
Soviet Union. But if the liberal rejection of the Hegelian theory of politi- 
cal agency sought to emphasize spontaneous order at the expense of the 
unified will, the conservative response to Hegel has been to try to pre- 
serve the integrity of the state from the contamination of civil society. 


According to Carl Schmitt, Hegel's legacy had been appropriated by lib- 
eralism, but the day Hitler came to power was the day the liberal Hegel 
died. Although the distinction had subsequently lost its clarity, Hegel 
had shown that 'the state is qualitatively distinct from society and higher 
than it'. The state presupposed not society, but 'the political', and since 
the ‘political’ is the capacity to decide between friend and enemy, the 
state is not an expression of society but 'an organized political entity that 
decides for itself the friend-enemy distinction'. As such it is inextricably 
linked to the ability to wage war, for "The friend, enemy, and combat 
concepts receive their real meaning precisely because they refer to the 


real possibility of physical killing’.’9 


6 Hobhouse, Metaphysical Theory, pp. 43, 81. 

7 Metaphysical Theory, p. 82. 

8 See Domenico Losurdo, La catastrofe della Germania e immagine di Hegel, Milan 
1987, pp. 105-49. 

9 Carl Schmitt, The Concept of the Political, tr. G. Schwab, Chicago 1996, pp. 29-30, 
33, see also Jean-Frangois Kervégan, Hegel, Carl Schmitt, le politique entre spéculation 
et positivité, Paris 1992. 
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By providing an alternative ancestry for the state, Schmitt tried to cut 
away the ground from those who (quite correctly) invoked the positive 
role of civil society in the Hegelian theory. For Schmitt, the state was 
eroded by any confusion between the two: "The equation state = politics 
becomes erroneous and deceptive the moment when state and society 
penetrate each other.’ When this is allowed to happen, ‘the state turns 
into society .. . A politically united people becomes, on the one hand, a 
culturally interested public, and, on the other, partially an industrial con- 
cern and its employers, partially a mass of consumers’. Whereas political 
unity is founded on decisions about life and death, civil society only gen- 
erates consumer interest groups—‘customers purchasing gas from the 
same utility company, or passengers travelling on the same bus’.?° 


Associated, on the one hand, with the expansionist ambitions of the 
Second and Third Reichs, and, on the other, with the failings of the 
Weimar Republic, the Hegelian theory of the state never recovered. The 
double assault continues in the neo-liberal attack on the state and the 
neo-conservative attack on society, and is reflected in the polarization 
of the political and the social into the competing claims of either the 
general will or the general intellect—a dichotomy that is the direct result 
of the repudiation of the Hegelian attempt to work with both/and. This 
limits our ability to get a conceptual grasp of problems of agency, for 
separating the actions ofthe will from the workings of the invisible hand 
means that there is no framework within which to articulate problems 
derived from the complex interaction of both. 


The enduring value of Hegel's theory lies not, as its earlier proponents 
and critics both imagined, in its articulation of the totalizing power of 
the state, but in its innovative attempt to describe the state as a solution 
to the problems of political agency generated by social complexity. From 
this perspective, the contemporary crisis has a brutal clarity. The cycle 
of unintended effect and ineffectual intent is a coordination problem: 
a repeated failure fully to align the will with the workings of the invis- 
ible hand. There are clusters of shoppers unable to will the aggregated 
outcome of their own actions; and communities of bombers unable 
to acknowledge the arbitrariness of their own will. The fact that the 
same human agents are involved in both makes no difference. Instead 


?» Schmitt, Concept, pp. 22, 72, 57; see also Bull, "The Social and the Political’, South 
Atlantic Quarterly 104, 2005, pp. 675-92. 
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of willing the rationality of the global market, the will is impeding its 
operation through reactive nationalisms. Improved co-ordination would 
instead infuse the global market with the will to violent enforcement and 
create a global market state. Or as Hegel’s critics might put it, target the 
bombing in alignment with the world's shopping. 


Put in these terms, the curious misalignments of contemporary global 
political agency become more explicable, and the limitations of their 
theoretical alternatives more apparent. If the logic of political agency 
can only be fully realized in a global market state, those wedded to the 
cosmopolitan idea of creating a global civil society short of a state are 
ignoring the decisive role of the will; but the prospect of a global state 
that ignores the invisible hand is equally unrealistic, for anyone who 
relies solely on the will is condemned to the unintended consequences 
of their own irrationality. 


Is there then no alternative to the global market state which also allows 
for the agency of both the will and the invisible hand? Hegel does not 
describe one, but his account allows us to locate a route and a mechanism 
through which that alternative might be found, and to find the theoreti- 
cal resources through which it might be articulated. It can be neither the 
general will nor the general intellect alone, nor any conjunction in which 
the general intellect becomes the general will; it can only be a process 
through which, as it were, the general will is transformed into the gen- 
eral intellect. For Hegel, the solution to the problem of political agency 
was to will the default; the alternative is to default on the will. 


Entropic states 


For Hegel, there is no anti-dialectic, and the State is 'an absolute unmoved 
end in itself'." But, following Aristotle, he acknowledges that there is 
also a sense in which it is prior, and 'reveals itself as the true ground' 
of the family and civil society. He offers no account of this, though it is 
perhaps possible to locate a precedent in the dissolution of the family 
and passage to civil society. In the peaceful expansion of the family lies 
the origin of the particularity that inevitably destroys unity. For a family 
inevitably becomes a plurality of families each of which 'conducts itself 
as a self-subsistent concrete person' and so gives rise to the particularity 


^' pg, 8258. 
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that seeks its own satisfaction. Such particularity potentially dissolves not 
only the family, but any form of the state unable to accommodate it. So 
in antiquity, the development of particularity appeared as ‘an invasion of 
ethical corruption and as the ultimate cause of the world’s downfall'.* 


But can something analogous happen to a state that, unlike the states of 
antiquity, already to some degree unites universality and particularity? 
Can ‘the march of God in the world’ be reversed? In the Marxist tradi- 
tion, at least, the answer to that question was always unambiguously, but 
obscurely positive. As Engels famously put it: 


The state was the official representative of society as a whole, its concentra- 
tion in a visible corporation. But it was this only insofar as it was the state of 
that class which alone in 1ts epoch represented society as a whole... When 
the state finally becomes truly the representative of society as a whole, it 
makes itself superfluous . . . The government of the persons is replaced 
by the administration of things, and by the direction of the processes of 
production. The state is not ‘abolished’. It withers away.” 


Commenting on this passage in The State and Revolution, Lenin noted 
that the phrase ‘withers away’ indicated ‘both the gradualness of the 
process and its spontaneous nature’, but emphasized that this could only 
mean that the state would wither away after the revolution. A dictator- 
ship of the proletariat would then take the place of the bourgeois state, 
and it would be this state, the proletarian state, that would gradually 
disappear in the higher phase of communism as the free exchange of 
services replaced bourgeois right. 


As Lenin emphasizes, the withering away of the state takes place spon- 
taneously, through the working of something like an invisible hand. But 
this is not the invisible hand of the market which ensures that when 
each seek their own satisfaction they supply the needs of others. Within 
civil society an invisible hand transforms particularity into universality; 
in the withering away of the state it transforms universality into particu- 
larity. The former co-ordinates desires, the latter disperses coercion. No 
invisible hand is required to satisfy needs in the higher phase of a com- 
munist society, for these are met by the free exchange of services; here 


a pg, $181, 185. 

3 Engels quoted in Lenin, The State and Revolution, tr. R. Service, London 1992, 
p. 16. 

*4 State and Revolution, p. 80. 
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an invisible hand is needed to disarm the state and restore to individuals 
power over themselves and each other. 


The logic of this process is simple. The state is ‘a special coercive force’, 
and since, as Marx had pointed out, the unity on which the Hegelian 
state depended represented the rationality of a particular class, the state 
was nothing but 'a machine for the suppression of one class by another. 
When, following the revolution, the dictatorship of the proletariat has 
suppressed all other classes, there is only one class, and so the need for 
the 'special coercive force' provided by the state simply disappears. In 
the case of the family, expansion had undermined the unity needed to 
sustain it; in the case of the state, the expansion of the universal class 
dissolves the difference needed for the state to maintain its identity. 


In the Prison Notebooks, Gramsci describes this process in explicitly 
Hegelian terms as the state's transformation into civil society: 


It is possible to imagine the coercive element of the state withering away 
by degrees, as ever more conscious elements of regulated society (or ethical 
State or civil society) make their appearance . . . In the doctrine of the state 
becoming regulated society, between a phase in which 'State' will be equal to 
‘government’, and one in which ‘State’ will be identified with ‘civil society’, 
we will have to pass through a phase of the night-watchman State—i.e. of 
a coercive organization which will safeguard the development of the con- 
tinually proliferated elements of regulated society, and which will therefore 
progressively reduce its own authoritarian and forcible interventions.” 


However, Gramsci's version of the withering away of the state no longer 
presupposes the revolution: the dictatorship of the proletariat is still the 
night-watchman state, but this is now expressed through the hegemony 
of the party, which ‘has "de facto power", and exercises the hegemonic 
function ... of holding the balance between the various interests on “civil 
society”. On this basis, it may not be possible to recreate a traditional 
type of State and constitutional law, but it is possible to inculcate the will 
to conform and with it the transition from coercion to consent which 
ensures that 'the State's goal is its own end, its own disappearance, in 
other words the re-absorption of political society into civil society'.?* 


^5 Antonio Gramsci, Selections from the Prison Notebooks, tr. Q. Hoare, London 1971, 
p. 263. 
26 Prison Notebooks, p. 253. 
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For Hegel, civil society was an economic sphere created from the disso- 
lution of the family; for Gramsci, it is also the state disarmed. 


Pluralism 


Gramsci’s dream of the reabsorption of the state into civil society was not 
merely a gloss on the pronouncements of Engels and Lenin, it was an 
articulation of a fantasy widely shared in early twentieth-century Europe. 
To theorists of many political orientations it appeared that the state was 
an institution destined to disappear as the administrative capacities 
of civil society expanded. In England, Ernest Barker spoke of the ‘dis- 
credited state’, and in France Edouard Berth proclaimed the state to be 
dead or dying." 


For Schmitt this prospect was a nightmare. The transition from state to 
society could not be expressed in the gentle imagery of etiolation and 
reabsorption; it was part massacre, part cannibal feast. The state is the 
mythical Leviathan, torn apart by the horns of Behemoth. As the flesh of 
Leviathan was devoured by the Jews, who ‘eat the flesh of the slaughtered 
peoples and are sustained by it’, so ‘political parties slaughter the mighty 
Leviathan, and each cuts from its corpse a piece of flesh for itself’. 
The organizations of civil society are ‘used like knives . . . to cut up the 
Leviathan and divide his flesh amongst themselves’ .*9 


Schmitt’s target, here bizarrely represented by the Jews, is French syn- 
dicalism and English pluralism. Syndicalist writers like Maxime Leroy 
imagined the transition from the government of persons to the adminis- 
tration of things taking place through civil contracts: ‘If there is contract, 
public power is dissolved within the personality of civil society; if there 
is civil society, there is no longer obedience, nor hierarchy, but col- 
laboration, management, commerce. In contrast, the English writer, 
J.N. Figgis emphasized that in pluralism the state is composed, not of 


7 See Cécile Laborde, Pluralist Thought and the State in Britain and France, 1900-25, 
Basingstoke 2000, and David Runaman, Pluralism and the Personality of the State, 
Cambridge 1997. 

Carl Schmitt, ‘Ethic of State and Pluralist State’ in Chantal Mouffe, The Challenge 
of Carl Schmitt, London 1999, pp. 195-6. 

9 Carl Schmitt, The Leviathan in the State Theory of Thomas Hobbes, tr. G. Schwab, 
Westport 1996, p. 74. 

3 Maxime Leroy quoted in Laborde, Pluralist Thought, p.32. 
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'a sand-heap of individuals, all equal and undifferentiated, unrelated 
except to the State, but an ascending hierarchy of groups, family, school, 
town, country, union, Church, etc.?' Whereas the syndicalists thought 
primarily in terms of occupational groups, Figgis's model was always the 
church. But they too would have endorsed Figgis's claim that "The bat- 
tle of freedom in this century is the battle of small societies to maintain 
their inherent life as against the all-devouring Leviathan of the whole'.? 


If that battle were won, the state would be reabsorbed by the associa- 
tions of which it was composed. These are stable social entities (as Figgis 
emphasized, the church was not 'a fortuitous concourse of ecclesiasti- 
cal atoms’), and so their identity would reflect the pre-existing make-up 
of civil society. In Hegel's case this would have meant the reabsorp- 
tion of the state by corporations (by which he chiefly meant guilds or 
professions), for it was through the corporation that the invisible hand 
works to ensure that 'a selfish purpose, directed towards its particular 
self-interest, apprehends and evinces itself at the same time as the uni- 
versal', and itis through them that 'the sphere of civil society passes over 
into the state'.? 


In contrast, Gramsci, like Figgis, considered the church the archetype of 
civil society, and occupational groups only one amongst the host of enti- 
ties that made it up. But in Gramsc?s case, unlike that of the pluralists 
and syndicalists, the withering away of the state does not merely restore 
the autonomy of civil society, it also transforms it. 


Serialization 


For Hegel, the state was ‘an organization each of whose members is 
itself a group ... and hence no one of its moments should appear as an 
unorganized aggregate’. But were the anti-dialectic to go through (or 
bypass) the corporation and return to the most basic level of civil soci- 
ety, it would arrive not at the state of nature, but at the Many. Without 
organization, Hegel saw the Many as 'nothing but a heap, an aggregate 
of atomic units’, Figgiss ‘sand-heap of individuals’, all ‘somewhat con- 
nected ... but connected only as an aggregate, a formless masg.” 


3 J. N. Figgis quoted in Laborde, Pluralist Thought, p. 47. 

J. N. Figgis, Antichrist, and other Sermons, London 1913, p. 266. 
? pR, $251, 256. ^ PR, 8303. 

5 PR, §a90A and 303. 
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It is this possibility that Sartre systemizes in hallucinatory detail in the 
Critique of Dialectical Reason. For him, too, ‘the basic type of sociality’ is 
the collective, the ‘inert gathering with its structure of seriality’, which 
he equates with Hegel’s ‘atomized crowd'36 His most famous example 
is the bus queue where, despite having the appearance of a social group, 
everyone is isolated from everyone else and linked only through their 
alienation, which is what constitutes them in their mutual isolation. 


But unlike Schmitt, who also used the example of bus passengers, Sartre 
emphasizes that an inert gathering like this can be transformed in an 
instant, ‘by the flash ofa common praxis’, when it recognizes its common 
interest.” The origin of this ‘totalization’, as Sartre calls it, is ‘individual 
freedom conceived as the will of all 55 Individuals fleeing from a com- 
mon enemy realize that ‘it is neither Others, nor a few individuals, who 
flee: instead, flight, conceived as a common praxis reacting to a common 
threat, becomes flight as an active totality’. Everyone reacts in a new way: 
‘not as an individual, nor as an Other, but as an individual incarnation of 
the common person’.}? 


However, this totalization is simultaneously the beginning of detotaliza- 
tion, a play of dialectic and anti-dialectic in which 'groups are born of 
series and . . . end up serializing themselves in their turn’.4° Seeking 
to preserve itself when there is no longer a common enemy and its 
spontaneous unity begins to dissolve, a group-in-fusion may take a 
sequence of measures designed to maintain its unity and so perpetuate 
its own existence. But these only constitute the route back to seriality. 
The actions taken at each stage to remedy dissolution are actually those 
that produce it, and ‘the group—whose origin and end reside in an 
effort by the individuals who are gathered together to dissolve serial- 
ity in themselves—will, in the course of its struggle, actually reproduce 
alterity in itself and freeze into the inorganic’. The entire process of 


6 Jean-Paul Sartre, Critique of Dialectical Reason, vol. 1, tr. A. Sheridan-Smith, 
London 2004, pp. 348, 284-5; hereafter cpr. 

37 CDR, p. 349. 3 CDR, p. 634. 

39 CDR, PP. 370, 357. 4° cpr, p 65. 

* CDR, p. 591. The process can be tracked through the shifting role of what Sartre 
calls ‘the third’ (the third party, or object, whose presence unifies the group). When 
merely a gathering, like the bus queue, 'the third party is submerged in seriahty, 
being structured a priori as the Other, and therefore as Other than everyone and 
Other than us’, p. 366. In the group-in-fusion, the third party is interionzed within 
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detotalization is an example of what Sartre calls ‘counterfinality’, or, as 
others have termed it, ‘the invisible backhand’, in which the unintended 
consequence of aggregated action is a state of affairs not only unfore- 
seen, but undesired by its agents. 


According to Sartre, this process can be traced in the course of the French 
Revolution, from the Storming of the Bastille (the praxis of a fused group) 
to the Convention (the institution). But although the Critique may be cast 
as a meditation on the failure of revolution, it also provides an algorithm 
for the entropy of the state. Indeed, Sartre explicitly equates the process 
with the communist vision of ‘the gradual withering-away of the State 
in favour of broader and broader re-groupments of other-directed seriali- 
ties’, acknowledging that in this context the dictatorship of the proletariat 
is just a ‘compromise between the active, sovereign group and passive 
seriality..9 Although he rejected the Hegelian account of the formation 
ofthe state, and refused any easy equation of the group-in-fusion with it, 
Sartre offers another way of combining unity of the will and the invisible 
hand. In Hegel, an invisible hand creates the unity of the will; in Sartre 
it undoes it. 


Dissipative structures 


Gramscis talk of reabsorption, Schmitt’s febrile fantasies of associations 
gathering round to dismember the state, and Sartre's account of seri- 
alization are all potentially descriptions of the transition from state to 
society. We use these strange metaphors partly because the transition 
itself remains largely within the imaginary, partly because the western 
tradition seems to lack an adequate vocabulary for ontological failure. 
The best way to co-ordinate them is perhaps to think of them as meas- 
ures of the entropy of the state, for this allows the differences between 
them to be quantified more easily. 


the group as each becomes a third to the reciprocities of the others, but ‘the coun- 
terpart of the integration of each third party into the group 1s . . . reciprocal exile’ 
(p. 585), for in regulating the reciprocities of others each is constituted as a 'quasi- 
sovereign', an excluded third party. The entropy of the group is a function of the 
increasing alterity of ‘the third’. 

^ See G. Brennan and P. Pettit, ‘Hands Invisible and Intangible’, Synthese 94, 1993, 
pp. 191-225. 

4 CDR, p. 662. 
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Statistical measures of entropy work off some variant of Boltzmann’s 
elegant thought experiment which demonstrated that the relationship 
between order and disorder might be measured in terms of the number 
of different ways a given distribution could be achieved. Suppose that 
a box is divided into two compartments and eight particles are distrib- 
uted between the two. An unequal distribution will have fewer possible 
arrangements (there is only one way to have all eight particles on one 
side, eight ways to have one particle on one side and seven in the other), 
whereas an equal distribution will have many more (seventy, in fact). 
An unequal distribution is therefore relatively speaking ordered (but 
improbable), while an equal distribution disordered (but probable). 
If the number of compartments and/or the number of particles were 
increased, the number of possible distributions would increase and the 
number of arrangements would grow still further. 


The state might easily be viewed in the same terms, for it is easy to 
see how the traditional forms of monarchy, aristocracy and democracy 
represent an increasingly probable but disordered series. So too the 
relationship of state and society: the traditional state form has only one 
compartment; the pluralist state has several, and the atomized heap has 
as many as there are people. Putting the two together, the distribution 
with the highest degree of order is the monarchical state which has only 
one source of power and only allows one person to exercise it, while the 
maximum of disorder is a democratic serialization in which everyone is 
both different from everyone else and interchangeable with them; some- 
where between the two would be an aristocratic pluralism. 


Seen in these terms, the formation of the Hegelian state represents an 
increasing degree of order, while its reabsorption by civil society, whether 
conceived in terms of some form of pluralism or as total atomization, is 
an increasing degree of disorder (more so in the latter case). However, 
the progress of Hegel’s dialectic is not unilinear, and an anti-dialectic 
would not be either. The particularity that breaks up the family is for 
Hegel also the source of the rational unity of civil society: increasing dis- 
order (the emergence of particularity from the unity of the family) also 
produces new forms of order (the emergent properties of the market). 
The invisible backhand that destroys the family and the invisible hand 
that creates the market are actually one. 
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Translated into the language of complexity theory, this is an example of 
a 'dissipative structure'—a form of order that unexpectedly emerges as 
disorder increases.** Were the equivalent to happen in the entropy of the 
state, the resulting dissipative structures would appear as unintended 
forms of social order. Whereas serialization and pluralism imply that 
the state is either reduced to a heap, or else consumed by pre-existing 
social formations, this model opens up a third possibility between 
atomization and absorption. Atomization need not be simply entropic; 
it may also be the source of social forms generated by the process of 
entropy itself. In Sartre, detotalization returns the group to the point at 
which the dialectic can begin again; on this model, groups are formed 
through the process of detotalization. Or to put it another way, plural- 
ism becomes an emergent property of serialization, and social groups 
(perhaps even churches) are formed through what Figgis called the 
‘fortuitous concourse of atoms’. What we have is nothing less than an 
alternative route to a fully developed civil society, in which civil society 
is an emergent property of increasing entropy rather than an emergent 
property of increasing order. 


Is it necessary for that order to be the same as that of civil society prior 
to the formation state? No, for it is merely the mechanism that is the 
same, not the route, and there is no reason to assume that one set of 
emergent properties will be like another. In this case, it seems unlikely 
that the invisible hand that creates civil society and the invisible hand 
that recreates civil society from the remains of the state will produce 
similar results. Apart from anything else, they are working on differ- 
ent materials: one with the atomized crowd, the other with the unified 
state. In the former case, it is the decisions of countless individuals 
that produce unforeseen results, in the latter, the actions of the state 
itself. Even if, as Hegel argued, the state embodies the rationality of the 
market, the rationalization of the state will not necessarily generate the 
market in its place. 


A global failed state 


In these hypothetical dissolutions of the Hegelian state can be discerned 
the proto-narratives of contemporary geopolitical analysis. Schmitt, 


44 See I. Prigogine and I. Stengers, Order Out of Chaos, London 1984. The standard 
example is the Bénard cell—an hexagonal convection cell that appears at a certain 
point when a vertical temperature gradient is applied to a horizontal liquid layer. 
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whose early work responded to the pluralist discourse on the decline 
of the state, and whose later work prefigures the ‘clash of civilizations’, 
provides a bridge between the two. In The Concept of the Political, he 
argued that ‘A world state which embraces the entire globe and all of 
humanity cannot exist . . . What remains is neither politics nor state, 
but culture, civilization, economics, morality, law, art, entertainment, 
etc.5 Because a world state could not, by definition, be based on the 
political friend-enemy distinction, it would not be a state but a global 
civil society. 


After the Second World War, Schmitt foresaw the possibility that the 
situation he had described might come into being. Supposing that one 
of the two sides in the Cold War might be victorious, there would then 
be ‘an ultimate complete unity of the world’ in which ‘the victor would 
be the world's sole sovereign'.*é Paradoxically, Schmitt, who had feared 
that Leviathan would be cut into pieces in a pluralist state, now invoked 
‘the great antithesis of world politics, namely the antithesis of a centrally 
ruled world and a balanced spatial order, of universalism and particular- 
ism, monopoly and polypoly’.4” But whereas in the former case the state 
was one and civil society multiple, in the latter society is one and states 
are many. The alternative to the ‘global spatial unity of one world order’ 
could only be ‘a plurality of Grofiráume'—spaces larger than a nation 
state, each dominated by an individual hegemon. 


The thesis advanced in Samuel Huntington’s Clash of Civilizations is 
essentially the same. Given that a unipolar world cannot be sustained, 
the best way to avoid the anarchy of a global civil society is through divi- 
sion. Huntington therefore presents a picture of a world ‘divided between 
a Western one and a non-Western many’ moving from unipolar Western 
dominance to multipolarity. As the West’s primacy erodes, ‘much of its 
power will simply evaporate and the rest will be diffused on a regional 
basis among the several major civilizations’. 


45 Schmitt, Concept, p. 53. 

4 Carl Schmitt, The New Nomos of the Earth’ in The Nomos of the Earth, tr. G.L. 
Ulmen, New York, 2003, p. 354, see also the essays in the special issue of South 
Atlantic Quarterly 104:2 (2005). 

47 Schmitt, The Nomos, p. 247. 

* Samuel Huntington, The Clash of Civilizations, London 1996, p. 82. 
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Though not articulated in terms of a relationship between state and civil 
society, Huntington’s model is conceived in terms that could be those 
of early-twentieth century pluralists, save that they now have a global 
dimension. A global state produced through the economic, military and 
territorial dominance of the West is now breaking up, leaving the West 
as one civilization amongst many—rather as the pluralists and syndical- 
ists hoped the state might be reduced to one association amongst many. 
Schmitt maintained that any social conflict can become political, and in 
Huntington’s account it is—differences between civilizations that are 
heightened to the point at which they become conflictual. 


Huntington’s thesis was directed against accounts of post-Cold War poli- 
tics that saw ‘the universalization of Western liberal democracy as the 
final form of human government’. In Fukuyama’s The End of History, for 
example, there are no more ideological conflicts, no more ‘barbarians 
at the gates’. The irresistible spread of democracy, economic liberalism 
and technological innovation ensures that in the resulting ‘universal and 
homogenous state’ post-historical human beings are free of all shared 
identities and struggle only with the vices of individualism.+9 


However, as Kojéve had acknowleged, the ‘universal and homogeneous 
state’ is an oxymoron. Recognizing the homology between Schmitt’s 
argument about a global state and the Leninist argument about the uni- 
versal class, Kojéve’s definition of a state incorporated both. For a state to 
exist, it must operate with both the external distinction between friend- 
enemy, and an internal division between governer and governed. A state 
that is universal lacks the first, while one that is homogeneous lacks the 
second: "The universal and homogeneous State . . . is therefore neither 
a State nor a particular entity in general’.*° It is, in effect, civil society in 
atomized form. The ‘end of history’ is global serialization. 


49 Francis Fukuyama, The End of History and the Last Man, London 1992. 

5° Alexandre Kojève, Outline of a Phenomenology of Right, tr. B-P. Frost and R. Howse, 
Lanham, MD 2000, p. 324 and p. 141, n. 28. Like Sartre, Kojéve expresses this in 
terms of a relationship of thirds. In the universal and homogeneous state the third, 
who decides disputes between two parties, can be anyone at all: he or she does not 
have to belong to one state as opposed to another, nor to an exclusive group. So each 
is both sovereign to all (like Sartre's group-in-fusion) and impartial and disinter- 
ested, i.e. other to every other (like Sartre’s series). 
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The difference between the ‘end of history’ and the ‘clash of civiliza- 
tions’ is therefore less fundamental than many imagine. They diverge 
not in the analysis itself—the shared premise is the inevitable collapse 
of a global state into global civil society—but in the evaluation of the 
outcome: one sees global civil society as a sustainable option, the latter 
looks to its sub-political social divisions to regenerate a multipolar states 
system based not on nations but on larger civilizational blocs. 


Reading analyses of the post-1989 global order in light of the early 
twentieth-century literature on the demise of the state reveals the former 
to be global variations on the themes of the latter. The convergence of 
these theories suggests that the master narrative of contemporary geo- 
politics is not, as some imagine, the move towards global sovereignty 
or the progress of global civil society as a step toward it. Rather it is the 
development of global society in place of universal coercion: the reab- 
sorption of a global state by civil society. 


The obvious contemporary focus for the process is the decline of 
American hegemony, still in its relatively early stages. But it is possible 
to see this as the final part of a longer, more complex process, a sin- 
gle transition of world historical importance: a global decolonization, 
its constituent phases so geographically various, and its political ideolo- 
gies so distinct as to disguise the underlying continuity. That narrative 
is the decline of Western dominance from its peak in the early twentieth 
century. It has three distinct phases: the end of European empires, the 
fall of the Soviet Union and the waning of American hegemony. Each 
empire sought legitimacy in the demise of its predecessor, emphasiz- 
ing the differences between them and concealing the extent to which all 
were aspects of the same thing—the three-headed monster of Western 
imperialism, a global state in all but name. 


This is a sequence perhaps rather more obvious to the colonized than the 
colonizers. In many places hegemony was contested, and in some cases 
the passage from the first to the third phase occurred without the deci- 
sive intervention of the second, for the soft power of the Soviet Union 
extended more widely than its armies. Nevertheless, for the centenarians 
of Eastern Europe, the Middle East, many countries in Africa, perhaps 
India, and certainly Afghanistan, this will be a very recognizable history. 
In each case the failure has been a failure of will, the transition often 
surprisingly peaceful (though none so gracious as the dissolution of the 
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Soviet bloc) and the result a diffusion of sovereignty, partly inherited by 
successor states, partly dispersed, and partly reconfigured within new 
non- or interstate social networks.” 


The constituent elements in the emerging global civil society might 
include civilizations, intergovernmental networks, wcos, churches, 
international corporations, academic networks, drug cartels, al-Qaeda. 
These are diverse groups, but this analysis permits a taxonomy more 
nuanced than most, for it is able to differentiate those elements of civil 
society produced by the withering away of the global state from those 
produced by the global market, dissipative structures from products of 
the arbitrary will, re-atomized heaps from those newly created from the 
breakdown of patriarchal societies. 


From such an analysis the salient features of the contemporary land- 
scape may emerge in an unaccustomed light. Rather than being the 
building blocks of global politics, civilizations are perhaps the dissipa- 
tive structures of the entropic global state. (As Huntington admits, 'The 
forces of integration in the world are real and are precisely what are 
generating counterforces of cultural assertion and civilizational con- 
sciousness." The European Union, often implicitly viewed in terms of 
the Hegelian dialectic as a civil society gradually creating the unity that 
will allow it to be willed into statehood, may also prove to be a dissipative 
structure of the entropy of the global state, its growing importance an 
unintended consequence of the decline of first colonial, then Soviet and 
now American power. i 


If so, its relations with the United States may become increasingly con- 
flictual. Another corollary of this analysis is that the seemingly quixotic 
‘war against terror’ is in fact just as central to the contemporary world 
as its advocates claim. Any ‘war against terror’ is by definition not a war 


* For an account of the demise of the Soviet Union through the unintended conse- 
quences of state action, see Stephen Kotkin, Armageddon Averted: The Soviet Collapse 
1970-2000, New York 2000. 

* Anne-Marie Slaughter's account of the development of intergovernmental net- 
works as part of a ‘disaggregated world order is particularly suggestive ın this 
regard, see A New World Order, Princeton 2004. 

3 On global civil society see John Keane, Global Civil Society?, Cambridge 2003; Mary 
Kaldor, Global Civil Society: an Answer to War, Cambridge 2003; and Sudipta Kaviraj 
and Sunil Khilnani, eds, Civil Society: History and Possibilities, Cambridge 2001. 
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between states, but a war of the state against civil society. But this is not 
a war against the pre-existing structures of civil society that underlie the 
global state. The ‘long war’ is being fought by the global state against the 
dissipative structures generated by its own entropy. In which case, it may 
not just last forever, it may also have been going on for a lot longer than 
anyone suspected. | 


In one respect, however, this analysis rehearses conventional wisdom, 
for it confirms the United States as the central actor in the drama of con- 
temporary history. On a global stage, the declining hegemon performs 
the role that Gramsci assigned to the dictatorship of the proletariat: the 
self-annihilating night-watchman state. 


Barbarism and Socialism 


To the contemporary crisis of political agency, Hegel's theory of the state 
offers both an explanation (in terms of the inadequacy of any one form 
of agency) and two possible resolutions: it excludes the non-dialectical 
options of a global market society or global non-market state, and 
reduces the viable options to a global market state and a global, poten- 
tially non-market society. A global civil society might be willed into a 
global market state, or else a global state might, through the workings 
of the invisible hand, collapse into some form of global civil society. The 
former is the natural expression of the Hegelian dialectic transposed to 
a global context; the latter has the form of Gramsci’s appropriation of 
the anti-dialectic. 


This account relies on the workings of the invisible hand, but goes 
against the grain of liberal political theory. It does not start from the 
beginning; it insists on the need for a theory that is historically located, 
and it offers an account of the destruction rather than the creation of 
the state. Marxism acted as a corrective to liberalism in these respects, 
yet on this analysis, the disappearance of states founded on Marxism is 
an integral part of the failure of the global state. Invisible-hand explana- 
tions are usually preferred by those whom the tide of history appears to 
favour, while the defeated have to rely on the unity of the will. Here, the 
invisible hand invests the failure of utopia with the utopian promise of 
the failed state. 
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Glossing Engels, Rosa Luxemburg argued that: ‘society faces a dilemma, 
either an advance to socialism or a reversion to barbarism’; either ‘rebirth 
through social revolution’ or else ‘dissolution and decline into capitalist 
anarchy’.* The antithesis may be misleading. On this analysis, the latter 
may constitute the only route to the former, for the disorder of civil soci- 
ety is not merely statistical. In descriptions of this environment, there is 
a remarkable rhetorical convergence. For Hegel, it is ‘a formless mass 
whose commotion and activity could therefore only be elementary, irra- 
tional, barbarous, and frightful’; for Sartre a ‘place of violence, darkness, 
and witchcraft’; Luxemburg imagines it as ‘shamed, dishonoured, wad- 
ing in blood... a roaring beast... an orgy of anarchy’.® 


The dissipative structures of the anti-dialectic appear as islands in this 
sea of disorder: oases of calm in places of violence: moments when the 
beast pauses for breath, periods of lassitude in the orgy. 


^ Rosa Luxemburg, ‘The Junius Pamphlet’ in M-A. Waters ed., Rosa Luxemburg 
Speaks, New York 1970, p. 269, and Rosa Luxemburg, Selected Political Writings, 
London 1972, p. 269. 

5 PR, 8303; CDR, p. 319; Luxemburg, ‘Junius Pamphlet’, p. 262. 
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OFFSHORE ZIONISM 


ACED WITH COMPETITION from low-paid computer pro- 
grammers in India and elsewhere, many Western software 
companies have opted to ‘offshore’ their testing and develop- 
ment operations to the Subcontinent or East Asia. In Israel, 
however, the largest rr company, Matrix, has come up with a novel solu- 
tion: introducing, as the Matrix website describes it, ‘the first Zionist local 
offshore outsourcing’, using low-paid ultra-orthodox women workers 
in state-subsidized settlements in the Occupied Territories. Matrix has 
opened a new development centre, named Talpiot—after the 1pr’s elite 
combat unit—in the West Bank settlement of Modi'in Illit. As Matrix czo 
Mordechai Gutman explains, outsourcing to East Asia is not all perfect: 


Long distances, cultural and language differences, different time zones, 
as well as rising wages and high turnaround rates, all combine to reduce 
the attractiveness of development in these countries. To tackle the prob- 
lem, Matrix has set up a development centre in Israel, employing a highly 
qualified workforce at competitive rates . . . [At Talpiot], religious women 
gam employment in development centres close to their home, in a homo- 
geneous environment that provides for their specific needs . . . Because the 
religious population competing for the jobs faces relatively low living costs, 
Matrix is able to provide its local offshore outsourcing services to custom- 
ers at prices similar to those in Far East countries, but with the advantages 
of... geographic and cultural proximity.’ 


Glossed over in this ‘proximity’ is the fact that Matrix's ‘offshore outsourc- 
ing operation in Modi'in Illit takes place in the Occupied Territories, and 
that the ‘low cost of living’ is due to the substantial subsidies advanced 
by the state for the development of Israel's colonial frontier. 
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Three miles east of the Green Line, Modi'in Illit was founded in 1996. It 
is situated some 20 miles east of Tel Aviv and 8 miles west of Ramallah, 
on what were then the orchards, fields and pastures of five Palestinian 
villages: Nilin, Kharbata, Saffa, Bil'in and Dir Qadis. Modi'in Illit is 
among the fastest-growing settlements in the West Bank today, soon to 
be granted the status of a city, and with a population of over 30,000; the 
Housing Ministry projects 150,000 residents by the year 2020. Along 
with the huge ring of Israeli-only housing around Greater Jerusalem, the 
eastward sprawling conurbation of Ma'ale Adumim, and other rapidly 
expanding settler towns such as Ariel, Karnei Shomron, Betar Illit and 
others in the cluster of settlements at Gush Etzion, it is part of a rash of 
new building that has transformed the West Bank landscape over the 
past ten years. 


Modi‘in Illit is not the work of messianic settler-zealots but of a heteroge- 
neous socio-political alliance that links real-estate developers, capitalists 
seeking the opportunity to profit from land confiscation and government 
subsidies, politicians driving forward the colonization project—and 
captive labour. Its development, like that of Nirit, Alfei Menashe and 
Tzufin, is part of a larger project, begun in the 1980s, that aimed both 


! www.matrix.co.il/ Matrix/he-IL/Contents/Articles/OffShore.htm. 
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to establish enclaves in the Occupied Territories for wealthy, more 
‘mainstream’ settlers, and to dissolve the Green Line (Israel’s pre-1967 
border) by creating ‘facts on the ground’—linking the new settlements to 
communities inside the Line, while expanding the latter in the direction 
of the Territories. Its very name, ‘Upper Modi‘in’, misleadingly suggests 
that it is part of the town of Modi‘in, situated some miles away on the 
Israeli side of the pre-1967 border. 


With the post-Oslo expansion of West Bank settlements in the mid 
1990s, thousands of housing units were built in Modi'in Illit in viola- 
tion of the law—and with the ex post facto approval of the local council.’ 
In one area, the council whitewashed the illegal construction by making 
retroactive adjustments to the zoning plan. According to a 1998 inves- 
tigation, the entire Brachfeld Estate—built on the lands of Bil'in—was 
thrown up without construction permits; though naturally, not one of 
these houses was demolished when this fact was revealed. The close 
cooperation between the Modi'in Illit Council and powerful private 
entrepreneurs, who were granted special benefits and no-bid contracts, 
is well documented in the state comptroller’s report: again and again 
the council sought to justify its cosy relationship with the investors, 
arguing that the private contractor ‘has already built housing units and 
other projects in the area’, and that there is ‘an urgent need to complete 
the project’. The state comptroller also determined that the Modi‘in Ilit 
Council collected only 10 per cent of the taxes that the developers owed 
on the lands and that the Council ‘offset the debts it was owed’ from the 
two main developers of the settlement ‘by means of shady bookkeeping 
involving future building projects, even before receiving the required 
permits for their construction’. 


While the settlement itself is kept spotlessly clean—winning the ‘Beauty 
Star’ award from the Council for a Beautiful Israel—much of its sew- 
age flows into the Modi‘in stream, polluting the area’s water resources. 
All this is not a matter of mere corruption or mismanagement, but a 
structural feature of the colonial frontier: unregulated settlement activ- 
ity creates possibilities for vast profits at the expense of the human and 
natural environment. In Israel’s Wild East, the need to establish ‘facts 
on the ground’ gives developers a free hand; the political urgency of the 
colonization process works in tandem with investors’ attempts to secure 
quick profits. Ethnically, too, Modi'in Illit practises the same polici 






4 See Israel's State Comptroller's Report, no. 51a (2000), pp. 201-18. 
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destructive exclusion: officials in one ofits main neighbourhoods claimed 
that ‘on principle and for the sake of security’, they did not hire Arabs? 


The expansion of Modi‘in Ulit and similar settlements was given a fur- 
ther boost in the early 2000s by the construction of the ‘separation wall’, 
under shelter of Sharon’s ‘Disengagement Plan’. With the de facto annexa- 
tion of the West Bank lands lying between the Wall and the pre-67 border, 
real-estate developers could now promise the luxury and security of gated 
communities to wealthy Israelis, as the local Palestinian inhabitants were 
barricaded out of sight. At the same time, generous government subsidies 
offered jobs, housing and social services unobtainable in Israel proper, a 
powerful magnet for those struggling to subsist. Precisely because they 
are not based solely on the messianic fervour of hard-line settlers but also 
offer answers to real social needs, these settlements are able to broaden 
the power base of the colonization movement, forging a powerful alli- 
ance of state, political and capitalist interests, well-off home-buyers and 
those suffering real hardship: large families looking for cheap housing or 
new immigrants dependent on government subsidies and seeking social 
acceptance. It is they who pay the price for the hostility that the Wall gen- 
erates among those whose land it robs. 


Bilan 


The construction of the Wall around Modi'in Illit is swallowing up 
another 445 acres (about 2,000 dunums) of Bil'in farmers' lands, in 
addition to what had already been stolen. In Palestine, as throughout 
much of the Mediterranean basin, farmers have traditionally lived in 
small villages rather than isolated farmsteads, and go out each day to 
cultivate their family holdings in the surrounding area. To wall off the 
village is thus a brutally simple way of robbing these families of their 
ancestral lands. The inhabitants of Bil'in have fought the construction 
of the wall that separates them from their lands both by legal means and 
through popular, non-violent struggle. Since February 2005 they have 
demonstrated every Friday, hand in hand with Israeli peace activists and 
international volunteers, 1n front of the developers’ bulldozers and the 
IDF troops accompanying them. They have joined a series of Palestinian 
villages—Jayyous, Biddu, Dir Ballut, Budrus and others—leading cam- 
paigns of non-violent resistance against the Wall. Often coordinated by 
the local Popular Committees against the Fence—though with scant 


3 Tamar Rotem, ‘The Price is Right’, Haaretz, 23 September 2003. 
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support from the official Palestinian leadership—these campaigns 
have achieved some modest successes: impeding or slowing down the 
advance of the separation barrier, or deflecting its course so as to regain 
some of their lost vineyards and fields. 2 


More than two hundred people have been injured in the violent dispersal 
of the joint Israeli-Palestinian demonstrations in Bilin, and many have 
been arrested under various pretexts. Forces of the Israeli Army, the 
Border Guard, Israeli police and private security firms have been used 
against the protesters. Clubs, tear-gas, rubber bullets and live fire have 
taken a heavy toll. With late-night sweeps and arrests, Israeli forces have 
tried to deter the members of the Popular Committee of Bil'in who, even 
in these times of hatred and fear, steadfastly adhere to the principles of 
non-violent resistance and open cooperation with Israeli opponents of 
the occupation. The prison service even sent in its special Masada unit, 
police provocateurs disguised as Palestinians, who tried to whip up the 
crowd and incite demonstrators to use force against the soldiers. Only 
the determination of the members of the Popular Committee of Bil'in 
prevented these provocations from causing an uncontrolled escalation 
that could have ended with the loss of life. 


Meanwhile, construction had already started on some of the newly 
expropriated land even before the Bil'in villagers’ case had been heard. 
It was, indeed, the real-estate investors and developers who insisted on 
this particular route for the Wall, to encircle land they had already ear- 
marked for future settler housing. The main entrepreneurs involved in 
the expansion of Modi'in Illit are Lev Leviev, one of Israel's most power- 
ful businessmen and an owner of Africa Israel Investments; Leviev's 
business partner Shaya Boymelgreen, an American real-estate investor; 
Mordechai Yona, the former head of the Contractors Association; and 
Pinchas Salzman, an orthodox businessman. ‘Green Park’, one of the 
developments being built on the land robbed from the Bil‘in peasants, is 
already under construction by Leviev and Boymelgreen’s Danya Cebus 
company, a subsidiary of Africa Israel? It is a massive $230 million 
project, with 5,800 apartments planned. 


4 Meron Rapaport, ‘Bil‘in Residents: Undercover Troops Provoked Stone-Throwing’, 
Haaretz, 14 October 2005. 

5 On their websites, Africa Israel Investments and Danya Cebus do not mention 
their construction projects in the Occupied Territories and speak only of building 
‘throughout the State of Israel’. 
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Serious financial interests are thus involved in the struggle over Bil'in's 
farming land. They have received substantial assistance from two bodies 
with claims to legal ownership of much of it: the Custodian of Absentee 
Property and the Land Redemption Fund. The cap is a governmental 
agency, officially entrusted with the management of ‘absentee land’. It 
has played a key role in taking possession of Palestinian land, initially that 
belonging to refugees within Israel and, more recently, in the Occupied 
Territories as well. When Bil‘in residents appealed to Israel’s High Court 
of Justice to change the route of the separation wall, it was revealed that 
the cap had served as a cover for the settlers. In a special report, two 
Israeli human rights organizations uncovered these ‘revolving transac- 
tions’: the settlers ‘transfer the land they purchased to the Custodian, 
who declares it state land. This enables the planning process to start. The 
Custodian allocates the land to the purchaser in the framework of the 
planning-authorization agreement, and then for development, for no con- 
sideration.’ The Land Redemption Fund was established some twenty 
years ago by hard-line settlers (former Gush Emunim leader Zvi Slonim, 
Sharon aide Avraham Mintz, Brooklyn-born terrorist Era Rapaport) with 
the goal of coordinating the takeover of Palestinian land in areas targeted 
for settlement expansion. Arab straw men act as mediators in the land 
deals, posing as buyers, while the actual purchasers are Israeli investors. 
These methods were also used to take possession of Bil‘in’s lands.’ 


The project is thus inextricably political and economic: colonization 
and annexation yield enormous profits. Among the rar's donors can be 
found the same capitalists who appear elsewhere as settlement builders 
and real-estate investors. They donate considerable sums to the radical 
settlers’ Fund not out of political conviction alone, for there is a profit to 
be made. The same alliance can be encountered elsewhere in the West 
Bank. The rnr is also the investor behind the expansion of the Tzufin set- 
tlement on lands robbed from Jayyous—another Palestinian village set 
to lose most of its resources with the construction of the separation wall. 
Here, an elevenfold expansion of the settlement is under way, and the 
developer is once again a real-estate company controlled by Leviev.? 


$ See Yehezkel Lein and Alon Cohen-Lifshitz, Under the Guise of Security: Routing 
the Separation Barrier to Enable the Expansion of Israeli Settlements in the West Bank, 
Bimkom/B'Tselem, December 2005, available at www.btselem.org. 

7 Shosh Mula and Ofer Petersburg, "Ihe Settler National Fund’, Yediot Aharonot, 
27 January 2005; see also Akiva Eldar, ‘Documents Reveal West Bank Settlement 
Modi'in [ht Built legally, Haaretz, 3 January 2006. 

5 Ada Ushpiz, ‘Fenced Out’, Haaretz, 16 September 2005. 
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In Modi‘in Illit, the old economy of contractors and developers meets the 
new economy of high-tech development, epitomized in companies such 
as Matrix, Motorola Israel, Teva, Amdox, etc: Both economies are closely 
tied to the state. As its website explains, Matrix, through its wholly owned 
subsidiary Sibam, is one of the largest rr suppliers to the 1pr and Israeli 
security forces, as well as government ministries, energy and transport 
sectors and the Knesset. It also leads the market in banking information 
systems, ‘providing consulting services for most of Israel's commercial 
banks, mortgage banks, credit card companies and insurance compa- 
nies'.9 At a June 2004 meeting of rr firms with the Knesset's Science 
and Technology Committee, attended by Finance Minister Binyamin 
Netanyahu, a request by Matrix ceo Mordechai Gutman for state assist- 
ance to enable them to compete with cheap programmers in India was 
warmly received. As both Netanyahu and the Committee’s chairman 
agreed, 'the range of interests you represent here, around the table, is 
also the interest of the state’.’° 


Docile labour 


The state indeed sustains Matrix's venture in Modi'in Illit: not only are 
the workers’ wages subsidized by the government for at least five years, 
but the colonial project continues to put at the disposal of the developers, 
contractors and high-tech firms the cheap, stolen land of the local farm- 
ers, as well as the public resources, policemen and soldiers necessary to 
secure it—and a captive and disciplined workforce. A much-publicized 
feature of Matrix's ‘offshoring at home’ operation in Modi'in Illit is the 
company's use of ultra-orthodox women's labour. At the Talpiot software 
development centre there the rules of Kashruth are observed, and there 
are separate kitchens for women and men. There is also a 'pumping 
room' for women to nurse their babies—since, while working for Matrix, 
they are also breeding for Israel. 'Although many are mothers of six, they 
miss fewer days of work than a mother of two in Tel Aviv', an Imagestore 
project director in Modi'in Illit told a journalist. "These women have no 
issues. They just work. No smoking or coffee breaks, chatting on the 
phone, or looking for vacation deals in Turkey. Breaks are only for eating, 
or pumping breast milk in a special room. Some women can pop home, 
breast-feed and come back.'" 


? See Company Profile at www.matrix.co.il. 

'? Protocols of the Knesset's Commission on Science and Technology, 29 June 2004. 
a Ruth Sinai, 'Modi'in Ilit: The Zionist Response to Offshoring’, Haaretz, 19 
September 2005. 
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The Matrix development centre is strictly kosher, with two local rabbis to 
supervise the site. "We painstakingly uphold every kosher rule,’ say the 
company’s directors, ‘so as not to lose rabbinical approval.’ In exchange 
for the rabbinical seal, the investors get obedient kosher girls. The rabbis 
play a crucial role in instilling capitalist work discipline. The ominous 
word gezel—a loaded moral term in Jewish religious tradition, meaning 
taking by force and robbery—is applied, not to the lands of Bil'in, but to 
‘stealing’ the employer’s time through idle talk. Visiting journalists are 
struck by the silence at the workplace: 


Personal conversations in the work room of Matrix’s development centre 
are forbidden, not only between men and women, but among the women. 
‘They pay you for eight hours of work,’ says Esti [one of the workers], ‘so they 
expect you to work. If someone is talking too much... someone else will tell 
her “Hey, that’s gezel”, as though we are taking from the company. Once we 
asked if we could take a break of five minutes for prayer, but the rabbi said 
that the ancient Sages didn't take a break but would call out the Shma' while 
working, and thus we can put off the prayer until after the working day.'* 


The 'girls' are described as diligent, efficient and exceptionally produc- 
tive workers—every human-resource manager's dream. The punctilious 
adherence to the rules is maintained even when the bosses are not 
present. Esti's group supervisor is usually in Petach Tikva. But even so, 
with the ecology of mutual pressure among the women, the rules are 
upheld. ‘We are accustomed to rigour and obedience,’ she says with half 
a smile, ‘we have gotten used to not doing forbidden things even when 
no one is looking, because there is someone watching from above.’ The 
Matrix recipe is a new combination of reciprocal social control among 
workers, of surveillance and discipline, with rabbinical authority. 


How much are they paid? During the first six months, which includes a 
comprehensive government-sponsored computer-programming course 
in Java and dot.net, the women earn $435 per month, or 2,000 shekels. 
After that they receive the minimum wage, which stood at $725 per 
month at the end of 2005. From their second year they get $1,045 per 
month—compared to perhaps $3,500 or $4,000 per month for an exper- 
ienced programmer in Israel, and over $5,500 per month in the vs. In 
addition, the state subsidizes Matrix's Talpiot centre by $215 per month 


2 Yoni Shadmi, ‘Globalization Killed the High-Tech Star, Ma'ariv, 11 November 
2005. 
3 Shadmi, ‘Globalization’. 
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for every worker. There are no bonuses, and the women are tied to the 
company for at least two years; they have to pay a fine equivalent to two 
months’ salary if they want to quit.4 The company’s pr department is 
careful to explain that the wage rates in Modi'in Illit have nothing to 
do with the exploitation of cheap labour. They do not reflect the relative 
productivity of the ‘girls’ or the price of their services in the international 
market, but rather, ‘their low cost of living’. As one of their religious lead- 
ers explained to another Israeli reporter: "The ultra-orthodox community 
is used to living on nothing, so making a little is a lot for them.’ 


Cannon fodder? 


Israeli press reports of the workers at the Talpiot centre give the impres- 
sion of an encounter with a remote and exotic tribe, whose women 
are given to strange rituals and high birth-rates. Despite their strange 
ways, the writers emphasize, these women can be trained for productive 
labour. They are content with very little and are disciplined and obedient, 
thanks to the priests of the tribe, who add their authority to the employ- 
ers’ commands. Great is the fortune of Israeli capitalists! Faced with the 
challenges of globalization, they have no need to search for cheap docile 
labour in faraway countries; they have found it in their own colonial 
backyard. But if these descriptions are reminiscent of Weber’s invocation 
of pious female workers and the Protestant ethic, such idealized repre- 
sentations should not be taken for everyday reality. The ultra-orthodox 
women working for Matrix surely find their own ways to circumvent 
rabbinical injunctions and shop-floor control. 


In addition, there are pressing material reasons for obedience to the pre- 
vailing labour discipline. Where else can these women work? One of 
the female managers of the project openly states: "There is no work in 
Modi'in Illit, and women do not have cars to travel anywhere else. Most 
of them have no driver's licence, making it crucial that there is a place of 
employment close to home." The rate of car ownership in Modi'in Illit 
is among the lowest in the country—6o vehicles per thousand popula- 
tion, and there are no industrial areas. This is the law ofthe stick and the 
carrot—and the stick is the same stick, unemployment and poverty, that 


^ Shadmi, 'Globalization'. 

5 Galit Yemini, ‘Indian Labour? Matrix ıs Hiring Orthodox Women’, Haaretz, 17 
January 2005. 

'$ Eli Shim'oni, ‘Who Can Find an Orthodox Java Wife?', YNet, 23 September 2005. 
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also drives Palestinian workers, in Israel and the Occupied Territories, to 
participate as day labourers in building the settlements and the separation 
wall. They are victims of colonial capitalism, like many others who are 
being incorporated into the settlement process through the exploitation 
of their social distress. But what future awaits them and their children, as 
long as their existence is based on theft of land and serving as a human 
wall, a target for the hatred of the dispossessed Palestinians? 


Most of the residents of Modi‘in Illit are ultra-orthodox and have many 
children. Two years ago, speaking to a reporter from Haaretz, some 
emphasized that they did not think of themselves as settlers. It is the 
housing shortage that pushes large ultra-orthodox families into the set- 
tlements, where they find public housing and government assistance that 
do not exist within Israel. In the settlement of Betar Illit—likely to be the 
site of the next struggle around construction of the separation wall—and 
in Modi'in Illit, a two-bedroom apartment costs less than $100,000. ‘But 
even if they didn't come here for ideological reasons,’ said the spokesman 
for the Settlers’ Council with confidence, ‘they won't give up their homes 
so easily.” The mechanisms that incorporate people into the colonial 
process, making them settlers despite themselves, occasionally emerge 
into the open. In 2003, the mayor of Betar Illit, Yitzhak Pindrus, went so 
far as to tell the reporter that the ultra-orthodox were sent to the Occupied 
Territories against their will, to serve as ‘cannon fodder’. 


The colonization process is built not just on capitalist expansion but on 
social misery and poor people’s pressing needs, just as the separation 
wall is built on fears, real and imagined, amplified by daily propaganda. 
It draws in young couples from the slums of Jerusalem and enrols new 
immigrants from the Russian Federation, who may find themselves sent 
to settle Ariel, for example, in the heart of the West Bank; large ultra- 
orthodox families too, gain access to subsidized housing only by joining 
the settlement project. All these can find themselves defending the occu- 
pation in order to defend the fragile social existence they have built for 
themselves under the guidance of government authorities, the settler 
movement and private capital. 


Matrix's profits rose by 61 per cent in the first quarter of 2005, and by 76 
per cent in the third, compared to the previous year. Its valuation on the 


Tel Aviv Stock Exchange stands at around half a billion shekels ($110m). 
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Matrix rr is controlled by Formula Systems, of the Formula Group, with 
worldwide sales of $500 million. It is also quite vulnerable to public 
criticism and boycott. Matrix is, for instance, the primary distributor of 
one of the most popular commercial versions of the Linux operating 
system—Red Hat. What would happen if Linux users were to announce 
a boycott of Matrix until it withdraws its investments from the Occupied 
Territories, or put pressure on the public institutions that are among its 
clients? Among others, the Hebrew University, the Weizmann Institute 
of Science, Ben Gurión University, and my own Tel Aviv University have 
all purchased Red Hat licences from Matrix. What if users threaten to 
boycott the companies—such as Oracle—who use the services of the 
Talpiot development centre in the settlement of Modi'in Illit? This does 
not apply to Israel alone: Matrix represents some of the most impor- 
tant international companies; all are vulnerable to public pressure from 
opponents of the settlements? And what of Formula Systems, which 
owns Matrix? Formula Systems is very sensitive to its public image. It 
takes pains to present itself as a socially responsible company. Its cus- 
tomers too can demand that Formula stop supporting the building and 
expanding of settlements in the occupied West Bank. 


It has sometimes been suggested that the dynamic of capitalist mod- 
ernization would compel Israel to abandon its attachment to old-style 
colonialism. The case of Matrix in Bil'in demonstrates that Israeli capital- 
ism can be both colonial and digital, occupying both global markets and 
frontier settlements, campaigning both for unbridled privatization and 
for heavy government subsidies. Left to itself, it will neither extricate itself 
from colonial expansionism nor exert pressure on the state to do so— 
that is, unless Israeli colonialism becomes an overwhelming liability, and 
resistance by the colonized and their allies forces a change of course. 


18 See www.formulasystems.com. 
9 A partial list of clients on Matrix’s website includes PeopleSoft, smc Software, 
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EAST ASIA’S DOLLARS 


MERICANS HAVE LONG been warned that running large, 
continuous deficits courts disaster. "We are living on bor- 
rowed money and borrowed time’, was the way Walter 
Mondale put it to the 1984 Democratic Convention, when 
the us government's cumulative deficit was some $7 trillion less than it 
is today. Three years later, a spate of cartoons and op-eds would depict 
the 1987 stock-market crash as a vicious hangover; the just deserts of 
a wastrel nation. The ever-accumulating deficits so frightened the first 
President Bush that he famously reneged on his ‘read my lips’ promise 
not to raise taxes. In 1992, Ross Perot launched the most successful 
third-party presidential candidacy since Eugene Debs by making the riv- 
ers of red ink his central campaign issue. Clinton’s great boast was that 
he managed temporarily to close the government deficit, although the 
trade deficit continued to grow during his administration. 





It was not supposed to work that way; the government deficit had long 
been understood as a prime cause of the trade deficit. But before the puz- 
zle resolved itself, George W. Bush arrived in Washington and, with his 
tax cuts, wars and lavish spending directed at his electoral base, ripped 
open the sutures that the Clinton administration had stitched between us 
government spending and tax revenues. Both the government and trade 
deficits soon reached levels that would have been regarded as inconceiv- 
able by most economists a few years before. Doomsayers extended far 
beyond the ranks of Democrats and old-school fiscal conservatives; at 
the beginning of 2005 Warren Buffett announced that he was so scared 
by the deficit trends that he was largely going to quit buying stocks or 
bonds denominated in dollars. At the Davos Forum that year, C. Fred 
Bergsten of the Institute for International Economics warned of a dollar 
crisis ‘within weeks'. In a widely reported speech at Stanford a month 
later, Paul Volcker, former chairman of the Federal Reserve, spoke of an 
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economy ‘skating on thin ice'? With beleaguered Republicans depend- 
ent on low taxes and government largesse to remain in power, and 
Democrats unelectable on an explicit programme of higher taxes and 
spending cuts, these men saw no plausible scenario other than a dollar 
crash for any reversal in the ever-growing-deficit trends. At some point, 
the foreigners who help finance the two deficits would surely refuse to 
throw more good money after bad. They would dump their dollar hold- 
ings, leading to a crash in the dollar that would finally force Americans 
to live within their means. 


But none of this has happened. The markets reacted to the doom-saying 
with the insouciance of a dog shaking itself dry. By the end of 2005 the 
dollar stood 15 per cent higher against the euro, 13 per cent higher against 
the yen, than it had in January; and this during a year when both govern- 
ment and trade deficits continued to set new records practically every 
month. Hence the conundrum: the savviest observers pronounce the 
trend lines of the deficits to be unsustainable; no realistic scenario can 
be imagined under which those trends will be reversed through politi- 
cal action, leaving only a dollar crash to do the job; yet the dollar crash 
stubbornly refuses to occur. Keynes once compared the stock market to 
a beauty contest in which the winnings went to whoever could pick the 
contestant thought by the other judges to be the most beautiful. If this is 
true of stocks, it is emphatically the case for currency markets. The day 
is long gone when the ebb and flow of international trade determined 
the value of currencies. Daily volume on the world's foreign-exchange 
markets runs in the trillions of dollars, with the us dollar bought or sold 
in roughly 85 per cent of all currency trades—most of them specula- 
tive. If enough people believe that enough others will hang on to the 
dollar come what may, then the dollar will not fall, whatever happens to 
the us deficits. 


There is no secret about the identity of the biggest dollar holders. They 
are the central banks and other financial institutions of Japan, China, 


: "A Word from a Dollar Bear’, Forbes, 10 Janaury 2005, describes Buffett's shoring 
of the vs dollar. 

? See David Smith, 'Sinking Dollar Could Put the Whole World in a Skid', Sunday 
Times, 30 January 2005. 

3 Volcker summarized the speech in ‘An Economy on Thin Ice’, Washington Post, 
IO April 2005. 
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South Korea, Taiwan, Hong Kong, Saudi Arabia and the Gulf Emirates. 
If the dollar is going to crash, one or more of these places is going to 
have to change its stance towards the American currency. They display 
such a seemingly reflexive commitment to accumulating and retain- 
ing dollars that some commentators have described the current global 
financial order as ‘Bretton Woods 11’—a continuation by other means of 
the dollar-centred international order that prevailed in the postwar dec- 
ades. The label does not itself explain why these states behave as they do. 
But it suggests that, for whatever reason, they have motives other than 
maximizing returns on their foreign-currency holdings; that they have a 
vested interest in the continuation of a us-led financial system. 


A voluntary order 


The Bretton Woods system conceived by Keynes and Harry Dexter White 
in 1944 was more than a simple recognition of the reality that the United 
States would emerge from the Second World War in a position of over- 
whelming economic strength and that any workable global financial 
regime had to start from that premise. It mandated specific institutional 
action and IMF approval to reset the exchange value of any currency in 
the system vis-à-vis the dollar. Most importantly, it required that the us 
maintain both the will and the ability to sell gold at $35 an ounce to 
foreign central banks on request, which meant that Washington had 
to take action whenever trade deficits threatened a precipitous loss of 
gold. When in 1971 the Nixon administration suspended the gold sales, 
did not use economic tightening to reverse the structural trade deficits, 
and could neither persuade nor browbeat its trading partners—notably 
Japan—to undertake compensating adjustments, the system collapsed. 
But despite a decade that saw the exchange value of the dollar plum- 
met, the financial world continued to revolve around the dollar and does 
so to this day. 


There is every reason for the us to be happy with Bretton Woods 11 since 
Americans reap vast benefits from the arrangement, most importantly 
in the ability to finance trade deficits with impunity—what French econ- 
omist Jacques Rueff famously labelled ‘deficits without tears’. Among 
other things, that allows Washington to project military power around 
the world at little real financial cost, since the necessary money is first 
created by the Federal Reserve, then exchanged for goods and services 
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from foreigners, and borrowed back by the us Treasury. (Technically, 
it does not matter in what form foreigners hold dollars, whether us 
government debt, corporate debt, equities or anything else with a $ 
sign. As long as the securities are denominated in dollars they remain 
within the American banking system, where they serve to create credit 
in the vs.) 


But if the benefits to the us in Bretton Woods 11 may be obvious, the 
benefits to those who prop it up are much less so. Indeed, the system 
is curious in at least two ways: unlike Bretton Woods 1, there is no for- 
mal institutional requirement on anyone to support it; and adjustment 
burdens have generally been shouldered not by the system's primary 
beneficiary—the us—but by its creditors. To be sure, Volcker put the 
American economy through a recessionary wringer in 1979, bringing 
inflation down and thereby slowing the precipitous decline in the purch- 
asing power of the dollar that had set in after the collapse of Bretton 
Woods 1. The first Bush administration raised taxes, while the Clinton 
administration succeeded in producing a balanced Federal budget. 
But the us would have needed to take these sorts of measures anyway. 
Washington was not acting disinterestedly to save a global system, but 
rather to head off runaway inflation and economy-crushing interest 
rates. On the other hand, Japan's support for the dollar was a major 
cause of the 15 years of deflation and low growth it endured after 1990, 
while lower-income China used savings extracted from its impoverished 
citizens to finance American consumption. 


Initially it was the orzc nations, led by Saudi Arabia, that did most to 
prop up a dollar-centred international order after the collapse of Bretton 
Woods 1. Their swollen revenues were put on deposit in London; where 
they were recycled by leading commercial banks in the form of loans to 
non-petroleum developing countries, financing the latter's import bills. 


* Thus the additional costs incurred by the Pentagon during the first year of the 
occupation of Iraq were roughly equal to the incremental purchases of us Treasury 
securities by the central banks of Japan, China, South Korea, Hong Kong and 
Taiwan. As long as those central banks do not sell these securities (or fail to roll 
them over when they mature), Washington bears no additional financial burden 
in mounting a vast military operation, beyond the (relatively) modest interest pay- 
ments. Taxes need not increase; Americans need not work harder to produce more 
goods for export or reduce their consumption in order to pay foreigners back the 
money they have borrowed from them. 
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True, several opec nations briefly flirted with the idea of charging their 
customers in a currency other than dollars, but for a mixture of practi- 
cal and geopolitical reasons (at the time, no other currency circulated 
in sufficient quantities and the Saudi regime depended on us military 
protection), they stuck with dollars. 


But since 1977, when Japan became the first developed nation to recover 
from the worldwide mid-7os recession, it has played the starring role 
in dollar support operations. It was Japan that unleashed the flood- 
gates of its burgeoning financial wealth in the early 1980s to finance 
the so-called Reagan Revolution—America's first experiment in steep 
tax cuts without concomitant spending reductions. It was Japan that 
pumped credit into the international system in the weeks after Black 
Monday—19 October 1987—when the vs stock market lost one quarter 
of its value in a few hours. It was Japan that largely financed the first 
Gulf War, sold billions of yen for. dollars in the wake of the Mexican 
peso crisis of 1995, and kept buying dollar securities right through the 
Asian financial crisis, 9-11 and the invasions of Afghanistan and Iraq. 
In the last ten years China has joined Japan as a primary supporter of 
Bretton Woods 11; its official dollar reserves may even exceed the $880 
billion Japan reported in May 2005. But when the vast dollar holdings 
of Japan’s private sector banks and companies are added to that official 
figure, it becomes clear that Japan continues to play the central role it 
has for 25 years now in supporting the global value of the dollar—and 
by extension, us hegemony. 


Weight of the past 


Why? What for? In strictly economic terms, Japan would seem to have 
only one compelling reason for its dollar support operations: as the 
world’s largest holder of dollars, Japan stands to lose the most in any 
general dollar crash (other than perhaps the us itself). Japan finds itself 
in the position of a market player who has cornered so much of what 
is being traded that he cannot liquidate his position without destroying 
its value—and in the meantime, has to pony up more and more to sup- 
port it. But economic calculations can illuminate only part of a picture 
that includes fifteen years during which the Japanese financial system 
seemed to outsiders on the verge of a collapse that stubbornly refused 
to happen. It includes a political elite, groping with realities they had 
never anticipated and for which neither their own history nor examples 
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from abroad offered much guidance. It includes a political system that 
suffers from an institutional flaw rooted deep in its past, and a series of 
elaborate disguises used by the elite to conceal the sources of its power. 
And finally, the picture includes a long history of active support for the 
dominant foreign country of the day, one aim of which is to forestall any 
threat to domestic power alignments. 


The 1868 seizure of power by the modern Japanese elite came dressed 
up as a restoration, rather than a revolution, and took place in accord- 
ance with existing indigenous legal procedures, such as they were. 
In contrast to the Chinese revolution 81 years later, the last Shogun 
did not flee to a remote island and establish a rival regime to that of 
Tokyo; he formally ‘returned’ power to the Emperor. Yet despite the 
formal trappings of legitimacy, the Meiji Restoration was a coup d'état 
launched by disgruntled elements on the fringes of the existing elite. 
They seized on the ancient institution of the Throne, theretofore a virtu- 
ally powerless token of legitimacy, and used it as a cloak under whose 
cover they smashed a feudal system of fiefdoms and quasi-independent 
power-centres, and centralized political and economic institutions of 
control in their own hands with a ruthlessness that would have drawn 
Napoleon’s admiration. 


The samurai from the hinterlands of Japan’s southwest who converged 
on Edo in the 1860s, renamed it Tokyo (literally, eastern capital), forced 
the abdication of the Shogun and brought the Emperor and his Court in 
from Kyoto, were not inclined to share power with Osaka’s merchants 
or await the organic development of capitalist institutions. They sought 
to forestall the fate of the rest of the non-Western world—colonization 
at the hands of the imperialist powers—while suppressing at home an 
increasingly restive and impoverished peasantry. The merchants were 
generally ruined or expropriated and the countryside squeezed even 
more mercilessly than it had been under the shoguns to extract every 
spare yen to finance Japan’s race for industrialization. Controlling stakes 
in the fledgling banks and industries were concentrated in the hands of 
former samurai, backed by a new bureaucratic mandarinate organized 
along Prussian lines. Meanwhile, imported institutions of social control 
were grafted onto an existing feudal order to deter domestic unrest. These 
institutions included universal male conscription, a militarized public- 
education system, a deliberate reworking of folk-religious practices into 
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a politicized, centrally administered State Shinto, and the inculcation of 
a hyper-nationalist ideology of Emperor-worship. 


Throughout their half a century of rule—roughly 1868 to the early 
1920s—the leaders of Meiji Japan also played a deft and high-stakes 
game in positioning themselves in a global financial-cum-military order 
revolving around the City of London. That order saw the machinery of 
a supposedly neutral universal gold standard working in tandem with 
the law of comparative advantage to bring about what was touted as a 
best-of-all-possible-worlds outcome. In fact, the order was managed by 
the Bank of England and policed by the British Navy. Countries such as 
Turkey and Egypt that ran out of gold or silver and defaulted on their 
debts found themselves facing loss of territory and even independence 
at the hands of the Western powers. 


Japan’s leaders were acutely sensitive to the power dynamics that 
underlay the global financial regime of the time.’ The rapid draining of 
gold from the country in the wake of Commodore Perry’s 1854 ‘open- 
ing’ had been a proximate cause of the collapse of the shogunate; the 
domestic gold:silver exchange ratio was 1:5, so out of line with the pre- 
vailing international ratio of 1:15 that savvy traders quickly bought up 
much of the country's circulating gold coin using its overvalued silver. 
The entire financial thrust of the subsequent industrialization had as 
its primary motive the accumulation of gold—or more precisely, the 
accumulation of claims on gold. For when Japan actually succeeded 
in acquiring ownership of sufficient gold—extracted as reparations 
from a prostrate Qing dynasty after the 1895 Sino-Japanese War—to 
render its credit acceptable abroad, the country's leaders chose to buy 
the goodwill of Britain by leaving the gold in the vaults of the Bank of 
England, rather than bring it back to Japan. The policy was known as 
zaigai seika—literally, ‘specie kept outside’. It relied on the ability of 
‘high-powered money (that is, money used to create other money: gold, 
bank reserves, international reserves) to play two simultaneous roles: in 
this case, as backing for Japan’s own credit creation and also as part of 
Britain’s money supply. 


5 The effect of contemporary events in Egypt and Turkey on the thinking of the 
Meiji leaders is described in E. H. Norman, ‘Japan’s Emergence as a Modern State’, 
in John Dower, ed., Origins of the Modern Japanese State. Selected Writings of E. H. 
Norman, New York 1975, pp. 223-4. 
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Keynes would describe the mechanism in his first major published 
work, Indian Currency and Finance, when he noted how earnings from 
India’s surplus trade with Britain that were left in London became part 
of the domestic money supply there and did not lead to a loss in British 
purchasing power. Keynes was cited by a later Bank of Japan governor in 
justifying zaigai seika. The policy would form the financial backdrop for 
the signing of the Anglo-Japanese Alliance in 1902, which sealed Japan's 
admission into the club of nations supporting the existing global order. 
In 34 years, the country had moved from a poor backwater, whose very 
future as an independent nation was in doubt, to an important pillar 
of British hegemony in East Asia and an imperialist power in its own 
right. The resultant freedom of action, among other things, gave Japan 
the wherewithal to raise on global markets the funds necessary to wage 
and win the 1904-05 Russo-Japanese War, which in turn helped lay the 
groundwork for the Russian Revolution. 


Changing hegemons 


But for all their success, the Meiji architects of Japan's rise to global 
respectability had not solved core political problems, including the 
construction of institutions with the full legitimacy to determine suc- 
cession and bestow the right to rule. For power was theoretically 
exercised in the name of an Emperor who did not in fact rule. Behind 
the facade of the imported institutions of parliamentary government 
and the elaborate fiction of Imperial blessing, the men who had seized 
power in 1868 continued to run the country themselves as a kind of 
collective oligarchy, controlling the great bureaucracies they had built. 
They failed, however, to leave their successors any sort of mechanism 
that could adjudicate among competing claims to power. The passing 
from the scene of the Meiji oligarchs coincided with the collapse of the 
British-centred world order in the fields of Flanders. A power vacuum 
in East Asia was among the many consequences of the inability of Great 
Britain and the unwillingness of the United States to assume system- 
sustaining functions in the wake of the First World War. Mid-ranking 
officers in the Japanese Army grabbed the levers of control at home and 


$ See Karel van Wolferen's discussion of how the question of the right to rule—'the 
most fundamental problem of Japanese political life'—has plagued the country's 
modern history 1n The Enigma of Japanese Power, London 1989, chapter 12. 
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filled that vacuum, raining destruction down on their neighbours and 
ultimately their compatriots. 


Yet Japan's devastating military defeat at the end of the Second World 
War did not lead to the replacement of one government with another. 
Washington's endless self-congratulation notwithstanding, the American 
Occupation did not engineer any fundamental break in the nature of 
Japanese rule. The constitution written by the occupiers no more settled 
the question of who had the ultimate right to determine the country's 
agenda than had the leaders of the Meiji era. True, it aspired to reposi- 
tion sovereignty with the Japanese citizenry, supposedly acting through 
its legislature, rather than the Emperor. But the great bureaucracies that 
determined what actually went on in Japan were still unaccountable to 
any outside source, be it Emperor or Diet. The judiciary was still inde- 
pendent in name only. There was no oversight—from elected legislature, 
court of law, or monarch—over what any of the great bureaucracies were 
doing, and no accountability. 


Buttwo things had changed. First, the prewar and wartime bureaucracies 
with the means of physical coercion at their disposal—the military; the 
Naimusho, or Interior Ministry—were either fragmented into less pow- 
erful shards or emasculated altogether and brought under the thumb 
of the Budget Bureau of the Ministry of Finance. Meanwhile, the great 
economic ministries—Finance; Munitions, now renamed International 
Trade and Industry—were left largely untouched: Second, the United 
States assumed for Japan those functions by which a state is most com- 
monly identified: providing for national security and conducting foreign 
relations. In most nations, questions of security, foreign policy and the 
allocation of public funds to competing domestic interests form the 
stuff of politics. But with foreign and security policy taken out of Japan's 
hands, and reconstruction the obvious priority in the immediate post- 
war decade, political discussion largely vanished; with its disappearance, 
a necessary infrastructure—most importantly, a vigorous, independent 
quality press and a cadre of public intellectuals—atrophied. 


With the 1955 merger of the two major conservative parties to form the 
Liberal Democratic Party, the postwar configuration of Japanese political 
life was complete. The merger was taken to forestall any possibility of 
leftists coming to power, something that the us had effectively insisted 
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on as a condition for ending the Occupation. But the 1955 system also 
included the sublimation of all other national goals into single-minded 
devotion to economic growth and acquiescence in the us—Japan 'alliance' 7 
The aim was to build an industrial superpower under American military 
protection and within a stable dollar-centred global financial framework; 
the Japanese elite did not concern themselves with the long-term sus- 
tainability of either. 


As Japan emerged from postwar devastation and launched a renewed 
drive for industrial growth so dazzling that it acquired the label ‘miracle’, 
it seemed as if the tale of the Meiji years was being retold. Again, Japan 
moved in the space of a couple of decades from a poor backwater to a 
major player, snuggling up to the superpower of the day. Again, it would 
serve as a crucial military asset for that superpower vis-a-vis the great 
Eurasian continental—and now Communist—empires. Again, it would 
leave the proceeds of its export earnings within the superpower's banking 
system, providing indirect financial support for the superpower’s ability 
to project military force. And again its subordination to a financial-cum- 
political global order managed and policed by the superpower would 
permit it to sidestep fundamental political questions. 


The contemporary Japanese political setup thus resembles a flourishing 
vine that has grown to great heights, but would likely tumble should 
the pole around which it twists—the United States—ever itself fail. But 
the image requires qualification, for not only does the pole support the 
vine, but the vine has, for the past 35 years, become an increasingly 
important prop for the pole. The us needs Japan today to a far greater 
degree than Britain ever did. Japan's companies manufacture a range 
of both high value-added components and finished products on which 
American technological and military supremacy totally depend. Japan’s 
continued central role in financing the us trade and government defi- 
cits and propping up a dollar-centred international order is, as we have 
seen, the key explanation for Washington's ability to project and sus- 
tain a vast global military establishment without crushing domestic tax 
burdens. Since the mid-70s, at every crisis point when it has looked as 
if upheavals in the foreign-exchange market might force the us to live 
within its means, it has been the Japanese elite that has acted to support 


7 The ‘alliance’ is in fact a protectorate since it imposes no formal obligations on 
Japan other than to host American military facilities, whereas the us 1s legally obli- 
gated to come to Japan's defence in the event of an attack. 
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the dollar, the Bretton Woods 11 regime and, by extension, the continu- 
ation of American hegemony. As Mikuni Akio and I have argued, this 
has not been due to any particular affection for Washington on the part 
of that elite, but ‘because it identifies its own survival with the continu- 
ous build-up of (Japan-owned) dollars in the American banking system'.* 
Any alternative would demand a fundamental reconsideration of the 
assumptions of the 1955 system, and thus risk fostering another danger- 
ous and debilitating intra-elite struggle. 


Fleeting fantasies 


For a brief period—from the late 8os until the early 9os—the Japanese 
elite did appear to give serious thought to a fundamental restructuring of 
the relationship with Washington along more independent lines. From 
the 1979 publication of Ezra Vogel's Japan as Number One, they had been 
told by both their own home-grown cheerleaders and a diverse group of 
seemingly clued-in foreigners (I was part of the chorus, although like 
most non-Japanese I expressed some reservations) that they were on the 
verge of global economic pre-eminence, if they hadn't already achieved 
it. Japan appeared to have surpassed the United States by every signifi- 
cant measure of economic strength save sheer size; and that was only 
a matter of a few more years. Particularly after the 1987 stock-market 
crash, interpreted in Tokyo as a damning verdict on American profligacy 
and economic weakness, the Japanese elite seemed convinced they were 
living in the last days of American economic hegemony. 


To be sure, the vs still provided useful military protection against what 
was seen as Japan’s major external security threat and close neighbour, 
the Soviet Union. And the residual buying power of the American market 
was thought to form a necessary bridge to Japan’s historic assumption of 
the role of the world ‘headquarters economy’, to quote a National Interest 
article forecasting precisely that.? But Japan had already taken the lead in 
containing the damage from the 1987 stock-market crash. Its companies 
dominated every important new technology and its banks dwarfed their 
foreign rivals. The seemingly bottomless money pump of the domestic 
real-estate market made it possible for the Japanese to buy any asset, 
anywhere, for what seemed, from their perspective, chump change. The 


8 Mikuni Akio and R. Taggart Murphy, Japan's Policy Trap, Washington pc 2002. 
? Leon Hollerman, "The Headquarters Nation', National Interest, Fall 1991. 
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Ministry of Finance withdrew its historic opposition to the globaliza- 
tion of the yen and launched study programmes on the conversion of 
East Asia into a yen bloc. All that seemed to be required was formal 
acknowledgement of the underlying reality: the passage of hegemony 
over the global economy from the vs to Japan. 


But the Japanese money pump of the late 80s had been built on the quick- 
sand of ever-rising land prices. When the authorities intervened to slow 
the rate of increase, they discovered that they had thrown the entire mech- 
anism into reverse—and then could not stop it. Before land prices finally 
bottomed out, a Japanese financial system that had appeared on the verge 
of global dominance would have to retreat from international markets 
into a forced overhaul at home, which saw some of its proudest names 
disappear in a series of shotgun mergers. A Japanese electronics industry 
that had trumpeted its supposed supremacy in semiconductors in the 
pages of Scientific American watched in stunned disbelief as American 
companies ıt had never heard of—Apple Computer, Microsoft, Intel, Sun 
Microsystems, AMp-—walked away with leadership in all the important 
emerging information technologies of the 1990s (mobile phones the one 
exception). Against all expectations, the us managed to reduce and finally 
eliminate the fiscal deficit between 1990 and 1995 and was rewarded with 
robust growth and a strong currency. Meanwhile, Japan seemed to lurch 
from one incoherent policy response to another, while its goverment debt 
accumulated at a pace even the us had been unable to match. 


During the 1990s a sense of realism gradually settled in again after the 
puffery of the ‘bubble economy’. Japan's elite came to see that they were 
facing the first fundamental challenge to their control since 1945. The 
rest of the world interpreted the problem as primarily an economic one, 
and indeed it manifested itself in such phenomena as stagnant GNP, 
rising unemployment, bankruptcies, tottering financial institutions and 
deflation. But it was at heart a political challenge: how and whether the 
Japanese system should reconfigure itself to cope with unanticipated new 
realities in a world where the old methods no longer seemed to work. To 
mainstream economists in much of the world, the solution to Japan’s 
troubles seemed obvious: the full-fledged adoption of the institutions 
of liberal capitalism——corporate governance by outsiders, free trade, a 
purge of large, unprofitable banks and manufacturers and a sell-off of 
their assets to those who could manage them for higher returns, trans- 
parent markets for labour and corporate control, the busting up of cartels, 
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price setting—for interest rates, the yen, labour, land, food, housing—by 
markets rather than bureaucrats. 


The loudest exhortations along these lines emanated from Washington— 
ironically, since had Japan actually implemented these policies, the result 
would probably have been an economy-wide shakeout that would have 
forced large-scale liquidation of Japan's dollar holdings and sharply cur- 
tailed its ability to prop up a us-centred global financial order. After all, 
companies and banks left to fend for themselves without the accustomed 
protection of an all-enveloping bureaucratic system would have come 
under strong pressure to do everything they could—including selling 
dollar assets—in order to survive the free-for-all of a market economy. 
Japan might have emerged on the other side of that shakeout with a 
stronger economy, as conventionally defined; but in the process its prac- 
tical support for Bretton Woods 11 would have come to an end. 


There was, in fact, never any real possibility that Japan's power holders 
would commit political suicide by abandoning control over the economy 
to markets that they did not trust. But the circumstances of the 1990s 
nonetheless posed formidable problems: how to guide a financial sys- 
tem back from the precipice without provoking a crash; how to manage 
an economy where increases in nominal cu? (real cw? plus the rate of 
inflation) could no longer be taken for granted; how to lower the expecta- 
tions of a sullen and disenchanted citizenry without provoking real civil 
unrest. On top of their unprecedented domestic challenges, they had 
to cope with a new global economic order in which the direction and 
pace of economic growth seemed to have passed from straightforward 
manufacturers to those who had mastered the art of delivering complex 
bundles of services—uncomfortable for a country whose greatest econ- 


omic strength lay in making things. 
A neoliberal turn? 


In responding to these challenges Tokyo followed what, 1931-45 
excepted, had been the guiding principle of its foreign policy since the 
late roth century: subordination to the global interests of the super- 
power of the day, in return for a degree of protection and indulgence. 
Much mainstream Western opinion, however, would misinterpret 
this reaffirmation of Japan's place in the American-centred order as a 
decisive turn to neoliberalism. The misunderstanding is due in part to 
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a mixture of amnesia and wishful thinking. For a decade or more, the 
financial press, neo-classical economists and Wall Street analysts alike 
had been predicting the direst of consequences unless Tokyo got religion 
and adopted all the correct neoliberal reforms. Since the disaster had not 
happened—Japan’s financial system had not collapsed; its manufactur- 
ers continued to dominate several key sectors—perhaps the reforms had 
been instituted on the sly. In addition, Japan’s elite deliberately fostered 
the notion that the country had made a turn towards neoliberalism. The 
language and some actual practices imported from what the Japanese like 
to call ‘Anglo-Saxon capitalism’ proved useful both in lowering middle- 
class expectations and in promoting efficiency. The widespread talk of 
resutora, coined from that Wall Street favourite, ‘restructuring’, plus a 
few visible foreign takeovers of ailing companies—Nissan Motors; Long- 
Term Credit Bank—served to concentrate the minds of Japan's salaried 
workers and managers, faced with the undreamt-of horror of reporting 
to foreigners younger than themselves or even losing their jobs. And the 
neoliberal talk was, of course, music to the ears of a superpower whose 
attention had been forcibly distracted by events elsewhere. 


Indeed, until January 2006 one could get the impression that Japan 
had become another devotee of Wall Street sermons. Management-fad 
jargon flowed glibly from the mouths of Japan’s young bankers and 
business people, ceos talked the talk of shareholder value, ma pro- 
grammes sprouted in Japan's universities (I teach in one of them), and 
M&A was no longer a dirty term. In the wake of a dizzying succession 
of faceless, in-and-out prime ministers, Koizumi Junichiro emerged in 
2001 and put on a convincing act as a reformer determined to drag his 
country into the 21st century. The White House lapped it up while the 
Jeft muttered darkly of Koizumi's subservience to America's globalist, 
neoliberal hegemony. 


Subservient to Washington Japan may be, but the notion of a wholesale 
conversion to neoliberalism should be taken with a heap of salt. If some 
in Japan's business and financial circles had convinced themselves that 
a new era of dealmakers and ‘value’ had thrown the old bureaucrat-run 
economy into permanent eclipse, behind the scenes Japan's Ministry 
of Finance—and its offshoot, the Financial Supervisory Agency— was 
still calling the most important shots. This was evident in the bill to 
‘privatize’ the postal savings system, upon which Koizumi hung his 
spectacularly successful September 2005 call for elections to choose 
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a new Diet. On the surface, this seemed the perfect contest between 
the dinosaurs of old, bureaucratic Japan and the new order. Postal sav- 
ings have been the central financial pillar of the 1955 system. Collected 
through a dense network of post offices that blankets the country, they 
form the world's largest pool of discretionary cash. This has traditionally 
been turned over to the Ministry of Finance, which has used the money 
to sop up Japanese government bonds, finance projects in the districts 
of LDP politicians and support the dollar. Post offices offer slightly higher 
interest rates, more branches and friendlier service than the traditionally 
haughty banks. Postmasters, particularly in rural areas, are important 
local figures, often with rp» connections; it is not unusual for the posi- 
tion to be passed from father to son. 


Koizumi ostentatiously burnished his 'reform' credentials by picking 
a fight with bP backbenchers who opposed the Japan Post ‘privatiza- 
tion' bill. They understood that it represented a first step in draining the 
source of their power—the networks of rural pp supporters whose jobs 
are financed, directly or indirectly, by postal savings. But the notion that 
the bill heralded the emergence of a shareholder-driven economy over- 
looked the fact that the bill had been written by the Ministry of Finance 
(Koizumi admitted that he had not even read it); it implied that mor 
bureaucrats were prepared to cede control of restructuring the Japanese 
economy to investment bankers and capital markets. To be sure, Koizumi 
pulled off an impressive political sleight-of-hand. His opponents in the 
LDP, closely linked to the rural-based construction industry and the post 
office bureaucracy, fell for his ploy of announcing he would call an elec- 
tion if the bill were defeated. They voted it down, allowing him to define 
the election as a choice between 'reform'—himself and his handpicked 
candidates—and those 'against change': anyone who opposed him. The 
manoeuvre sucked out of the system the oxygen that might otherwise 
have permitted genuine champions of reform to start a small fire. 


In reality, Koizumi's ‘landslide’ re-election in September 2005 entrenched 
the power of the Ministry of Finance over the Japanese economy. The 
Japan Post bill was promptly reintroduced and passed. There was never 
any possibility that the postal savings were going to be suddenly with- 
drawn from the markets for us and Japanese government debt securities, 
in order to chase higher returns elsewhere; for at least ten years the 
money remains largely at the disposal of the mor, which has no desire to 
spark soaring interest rates or a currency crisis. What the new law did do 
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was create a situation in which less of the postal savings need be diverted 
to rural white elephants and more can be devoted to dealing with Japan's 
sagging public finances and restructuring the financial system. 


Horiemon 


Conventional wisdom abroad nonetheless held that Koizumi's re-election 
represented the dawn of a turbo-charged free-market system. Many 
Japanese themselves were also seduced by this talk. The leading symbol 
of the supposed new economy was a young entrepreneur by the name of 
Horie Takafumi. Horie had been slated for a position in the elite when 
he secured passage through its most important gate—matriculation 
at the University of Tokyo. But instead of doing what was expected of 
him-—graduate and join the ranks of the governing bureaucracy or a 
major company—he left the University without a diploma. Modelling 
himself on the likes of Bill Gates and Steve Jobs, who had also dropped 
out of elite schools, he set up a company to pursue opportunities offered 
by the coming of the internet. His firm, livedoor, grew rapidly and soon, 
in classic Wall Street style, Horie began to launch takeover bids, using 
his mastery of the new media to appeal over the heads of entrenched 
managers to the shareholders who theoretically owned the firms. In the 
process, he became an icon for younger Japanese, defensive about their 
country's supposed eclipse by the likes of Apple Computer and Goldman 
Sachs. Schoolchildren nicknamed him 'Horiemon'; the suffix, derived 
from the English ‘monster’, having morphed into the designation for a 
boyish action hero (Pokemon, Doraemon). 


Cladin T-shirts and jeans, Horie became a familiar figure on Japanese tele- 
vision, upbraiding stufly, besuited executives for their stick-in-the-mud 
ways. Horie was very much of a piece with Koizumi's talk of 'reform', 
and ran on the Koizumi list against an rp» heavyweight, Kamei Shizuka, 
in the September elections. Kamei is a proudly unreconstructed cham- 
pion of the traditional buy-rural-votes-with-big-infrastructure-projects 
system and won easy re-election in a district that has done very well with 
the old ways. But Horie’s run boosted Koizumi’s ‘reform’ image while 
enhancing his own celebrity. 


That celebrity was probably his downfall. On 16 January 2006, every Tv 
station, radio broadcast and newspaper featured wall-to-wall coverage of 
hordes of prosecutors descending on livedoor’s offices; a week later, Horie 
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was arrested. Several of his associates were thrown in jail, and another 
was said to have committed suicide; the more scurrilous journals hinted 
at murder. What ensued was a classic all-enveloping scandal of the type 
that has punctuated Japan's political life since 1945. As if on signal, the 
entire media establishment went into overdrive, pouring vituperation 
on a figure who just a few weeks earlier had been celebrated as an ava- 
tar of the new prosperity. Karel van Wolferen has argued that scandals 
represent a central structural feature of a Japanese political order that is 
not ultimately grounded in law; that scandals correct excess and resolve 
power struggles which, in other countries, would be settled by courts or 
elections. The prosecutors who threw Horie in jail were in no hurry to 
bring any indictment. After a month of rifling through his company's 
papers—giving time for the quality press and the networks to whip up 
the equivalent of a national lynch mob—they finally settled on violations 
of the securities and exchange code, and later with accountancy fraud. 


In Japan, prosecutors do not initiate proceedings on their own initia- 
tive against figures suspected of financial crimes. Nor do they act on 
behalf of disgruntled investors. They move only at a sign from inside the 
Ministry of Finance and other bureaucracies charged with overseeing 
the country's economy. The media coverage of Horie's downfall invited 
comparison with the Enron affair, and it appeared that he was engaged in 
dubious financial gamesmanship (his favourite tactic involved repeated 
stock splits, which provided a window of opportunity—while the new 
shares were being issued and the old shares could not be sold—in which 
to ramp up the price). Horie may indeed have been a Japanese version 
of the finance conman long familiar in the West, and the prosecutors 
will undoubtedly be successful in nailing him for something." But vilify- 
ing him for manipulating his company's accounts recalls Casablanca's 
Captain Renault finding himself ‘shocked, shocked!’ at the gambling in 
Rick's Café, while pocketing his winnings. Many Japanese companies 
are world champions at accounting tricks. 


Horie's real 'crime' lay in his failure to see that the neoliberal trappings 
with which Japan's spokesmen have bedecked their economy in recent 
years were just another imported suit of clothes, to be discarded as last 
year's fashion the moment they had outlived their usefulness to the real 


© 'Sukyandaru ni yotte Nihon Kenryoku Kikou wa Ikinobiru' [The Structure of 
Japanese Power depends on Scandals], Chuo Koron, October 1991, pp. 186-94. 
" Horie was finally released on bail in April 2006. 
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power holders. This kind of borrowing and discarding has been going 
on since the 1860s—take in something from the West, keep what is 
useful and throw out the rest, particularly when it challenges the funda- 
mental distribution of power. Prosecutors gave the game away when one 
of them announced that Horie's arrest would remind people that ‘wealth 
comes from hard work'. Horie's celebrity made him the perfect target for 
a message that only the dimmest could fail to get: neoliberal talk is fine 
for Washington; it can usefully serve as a cloak for welshing on unwrit- 
ten employment norms, such as job security and steady increases in 
income. But anyone who tries to use it as a means of disrupting existing 
power alignments will find himself an example of that favourite Japanese 
proverb: the nail that sticks out will be hammered down. 


Van Wolferen's suggestion that scandals of the Horie type are an essen- 
tial element of a political order that lacks an institutional means to halt 
excess has an important corollary: the scandals can slip out of control 
and take on a life of their own, to the point of threatening the inner core 
of the governing elite. The Horie scandal is running true to form; on 
5 June 2006, bureaucrat-turned-fund-manager Murakami Yoshiaki was 
arrested on charges of insider trading, stemming from his involvement 
in Horie's deals. Murakami was much more of an establishment fig- 
ure than Horie. He had been an official of the Ministry of International 
Trade and Industry before he left on a self-appointed mission to shake up 
staid Japanese management with American-style shareholder pressure. 
Murakami seemed genuinely to believe that he was doing good in addi- 
tion to doing well, and he was arguably the best-known investment-fund 
manager in the country. Yet Murakami's network of elite connections— 
one reason for his success—did not stop the scandal from enveloping 
him and others with whom he did business; including even Fukui 
Toshihiko, governor of the Bank of Japan, whose erstwhile stainless rep- 
utation is now besmirched by his investments in Murakami's fund. 


While the scandal may touch yet more establishment figures before it 
plays itself out, it has for the time being cast a palpable chill on talk of 
restructuring the economy along neoliberal lines. A Koizumi chastened 
by the Horie scandal has proved himself useful in laying the ground- 
work for some necessary changes—a more efficient economy and a 
more urban«entred political system—without affecting fundamental 
power structures. The flirtation with more radical, destabilizing neo- 
liberal notions has been terminated and an opposition party that might 
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have imposed some form of political accountability on the bureaucracy 
has been decisively routed. 


A new third player 


In addition, a convincing economic recovery finally seems to be taking 
root, after several false starts. But will it last? Any disruption to Japan’s 
export markets could easily derail a recovery since, for all the talk of 
revived domestic demand, these remain central to Japanese corporate 
profits and the ability to service debt. Since the early 1950s, exports have 
been the lodestone of Japan’s growth—most particularly, exports to the 
United States. While that is still happening, as any glance at Detroit’s 
woes can attest, equally important in recent years has been Japan’s 
exports to China—both the physical and the financial kind. China’s hun- 
ger for Japanese capital goods, to allow it to produce the exports to feed 
an American market, permitted Japan’s capital-goods manufacturers 
to boost capacity-utilization rates to the point where they were making 
money again. The positive cash flow meant that balance sheets could be 
strengthened and debt paid down, allowing the banking system to put 
the worst of the so-called ‘bad loan crisis’ behind it. 


China has thus helped alleviate what had come to seem an insoluble 
problem: the overwhelming pressure on the cost structure of Japanese 
industry once it joined the ranks of the developed nations. Japan had long 
sought to preserve what is essentially a ‘late developer’ model: export-led 
growth; systemic protectionism; severe restrictions on foreign equity; 
and cartels that funnelled cash into industrial coffers in order to offset 
the price-cutting necessary to win export markets. But during the 1990s 
the yawning gap between domestic Japanese prices and those overseas 
finally sucked in and chewed up cartel after cartel (‘price destruction’ 
was the term coined by distraught Japanese businessmen), while the 
collapse of real-estate prices crippled the financial mechanism that had 
seen cheap financing channelled from household savings to industry. 
And no matter what was done to shackle market forces, there was no 
escaping the economic reality of well-trained Chinese willing to work 
twice as hard as their Japanese counterparts for one-tenth of the wage. 


But Japanese industrial leaders found the means of coping with this 
threat to their way of doing business by undertaking what amounted 
to a division of labour with China. Both countries engaged in tacit 
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cooperation to support the dollar, permitting Americans to purchase 
Japan's high-value added products—-automobiles, machine tools, aero- 
space components—and China's lower-end products, manufactured 
largely on imported Japanese equipment. For many Japanese working- 
class households, the end of job security has been partly alleviated by 
waves of cheap Chinese imports of food and clothing. The country's 
. informal economic mechanisms—‘lifetime’ employment, a reluctance 
of banks to foreclose, mutual assistance between companies in the major 
business groupings (keiretsu or guruppu gaisha)—have come under strain 
but continue to function well enough to forestall the final shakeout that 
so many foreign observers had predicted. The Japanese economic sys- 
tem has survived essentially intact. But this survival has necessitated 
the acceptance of a third player, whose arrival has introduced a whole 
new set of problems and uncertainties. Since the mid-1950s, there had 
been only one really important external task for Japan's administrators: 
managing the United States. The security framework provided by the 
Americans and unrestricted access to the us market had to be protected 
at all costs; that essentially constituted Japan's foreign policy. Now, how- 
ever, an unpredictable China has become part of the picture. 


Glaring across the Sea of Japan 


Reaction to events in China has played a central part in modern Japanese 
thinking, from the collapse of the Tokugawa Shogunate down to the 
present day. Japan's forced industrialization in the late 19th century was 
a direct response to the sight of a weak and prostrate China carved up 
by the Western powers. For fifty years after the 1895 Sino-Japanese War, 
much of what Japan did abroad was premised on attempts to forestall the 
rise of an independent Chinese power, while buttressing its own. Japan's 
long postwar acquiescence to the status of an American protectorate is in 
part, as we have seen, a matter of following the path of least resistance. 
But it is also due to the belief, held by much of Tokyo's political elite, 
that the alternative to American protection is incorporation into a new 
Chinese Empire as a tributary state. As Japan's economic dependence on 
China deepens, the rationale for an American counterweight becomes 
all the more obvious; to Beijing of course, as well as to Tokyo. 


This may explain some ofthe theatrics of Sino-Japanese relations over the 
past few years. To outsiders, the spectacle ofanti-Japanese demonstrations 
in China, of visits by prime ministers to shrines celebrating Japan's war 
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efforts, of brouhahas over the wording of a few passages in school hist- 
ory texts, can seem bizarre. But in a region where politics has long been 
practised as theatre, the striking of these poses suggests underlying 
messages: ‘Do not confuse our investments with tribute; we will not fall 
into your orbit’. "We are prepared to make things difficult for you—very 
difficult —if you continue to acquiesce in the hegemonic ambitions of an 
external power in blocking our return to our historical pre-eminence in 
Asia'. Increasing world-political tensions under the Bush administration 
have only accentuated these stances. The Chinese know that the radical 
foreign-policy intellectuals who assumed positions of influence in the 
Bush White House had identified China as the new American enemy 
and were spoiling for a fight, until their attention was diverted by Osama 
bin Laden. While Japan hastened to prove itself the perfect ‘ally’ in the 
Bush war on terror, to its neighbours the country increasingly looked 
like an American patsy that could never be trusted. 


It is safe to say that, barring a realignment of Japanese politics—made 
all the less likely by the September 2005 elections— Tokyo will continue 
to play the key role it has for the past thirty years in sustaining the glo- 
bal reach of American power: supporting the us dollar. But it can no 
longer act alone; it now depends on a China that is ‘in the deal’. What 
factors determine the corresponding policy in Beijing? 


The Chinese government can give the impression of proud self 
confidence; this is after all a regime that has presided over the most 
rapid improvement in living standards in human history, a government 
that took a shambles of a country and turned it into a major power 
that commands respect and even apprehension around the world. But 
it is nonetheless haunted by fear of disorder and of challenges to its 
fundamental legitimacy. Consider the hysteria with which the Beijing 
government reacted to the appearance of a cult-like ‘new religion’ in 
the form of the Falun Gong, or the chance that the memoirs of Zhao 
Zhiyang might surface. A secure, self-confident government would not 
make the suppression of a cult or the memoirs of a deceased leader 
its paramount policy objectives, nor would it devote immense efforts 
to policing the internet for unfavourable posts about itself. But for the 
members of a political elite who saw lives and careers among their par- 
ents destroyed by the chaos of the Cultural Revolution, there is no such 
thing as a threat to social peace and stability that can be safely ignored. 
In terms of its legitimacy, the Chinese Communist Party positions itself 
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today as the proper successor to the mandarinate that ruled China for 
thousands of years. Whatever credibility it has derives less from Marxist 
postulates than from age-old notions of Chinese political philosophy; 
among them the automatic right to rule by an educated class and the 
Mandate of Heaven, which stipulates that prosperity and order demon- 
strate in and of themselves the legitimacy of rulers, while poverty and 
disorder are proof of the reverse. 


China’s dollars 


How does China’s dogged persistence in holding so much of its national 
wealth in dollars fit this picture? China needs to create some ten million 
new jobs a year to forestall politically dangerous unemployment; Chinese 
leaders are acutely aware that large numbers of idle young men form a 
most reliable recipe for political disorder. The strategy for creating those 
jobs involves the steady transfer of production capacity from other coun- 
tries—principally, the us—to China. The products of China’s factories 
are mostly sold abroad, again with the us taking by far the biggest share. 
Virtually everybody—not just the Americans—pays for Chinese exports 
with dollars; many of which China retains as foreign exchange reserves, 
largely in the form of us government debt securities; that is, in direct 
financing of the us government deficit. 


For anyone with an eye for numbers, the evidence of this strategy blazes 
out of China’s balance of payments statistics like flashing lights on a 
police car. Most countries that run surpluses on current account (trade 
plus transfers and dividend and interest payments), like Japan, see the 
money recycled through lending abroad, foreign acquisitions and the 
like. As its spate of high-profile acquisitions around the world demon- 
strates, China is certainly recycling some of what it earns from trade 
to buy mines, companies and oil wells abroad. But more investment 
flows are coming into China than are leaving it; this is what finances the 
factories that dot the Chinese landscape and the skyscrapers sprouting 
everywhere in its cities. Meanwhile, China’s current-account surplus 
translates into a vast build-up of dollar holdings. Whatever else China’s 
leaders may think about the United States, they can have no illusions 
that the dollars they have accumulated can ever be redeemed for any- 
thing close to their current nominal values. Suggestions have been 
made that China redeploy its holdings from us government securities 
to other instruments that offer higher return—equities, for example, or 
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even non-dollar instruments—and use the resulting income streams to 
restructure unprofitable, state-run companies. Politically, these compa- 
nies cannot be closed since they continue to support the livelihood of 
much of China’s population. At the same time, they form a kind of black 
hole for Chinese finance, threatening to suck the domestic financial sys- 
tem into a debt-driven implosion unless they can somehow be made at 
least minimally profitable. 


The problem with the suggestion that China finance a restructuring of 
its state enterprises by selling its dollar hoard is that China has become 
too big a player. Any attempt to shift large parts of its reserves out of 
the market for us government debt risks precipitating a us bond-market 
crash that would carry other markets with it and thereby defeat the 
purpose. What happened when South Korea’s central bank floated the 
notion of diversifying its portfolio out of us government securities in 
February 2005 is a case in point: both the dollar and the us bond market 
nose-dived, prompting flurries of denials from the Koreans. Korea’s $69 
billion holdings of us government securities are less than a tenth of 
China’s. That leaves China with its present strategy: keep the engines of 
growth humming with exports on the one hand and a constant flow of 
foreign investment on the other. If rapid growth goes on long enough, 
China presumably hopes that the percentage of the country’s total assets 
tied up in the state-run enterprises will be small enough to be manage- 
able in any slowdown. 


China also hopes that, if and when the dollar-centred global financial 
regime unravels, it will have an economy sufficiently developed to permit 
the yuan to takes its place among the world’s major currencies without 
the need for external backing that the country’s dollar reserves currently 
provide. That will allow it to deal with the collapse in American purchas- 
ing power when the us is finally forced to live within its means. 


A final reckoning? 


Forecasting that collapse is, however, devilishly hard; and there can be 
no assurance that markets will wait politely until the Chinese financial 


™ See, for example, Deepak Lal, ‘Ending China’s Financial Repression: Foreign 
Exchange Reserves and State Enterprise Reform’, Paper for Cato Institute Annual 
Monetary Conference on ‘Monetary Institutions and Economic Development’, 
Washington pc, 3 November 2005. 
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system is sufficiently robust to cope with the fallout. For markets are 
jittery everywhere; their fears almost endless. Renewed inflation in the 
United States, an unseasoned Federal Reserve chairman who has yet to 
confront his first real crisis, a politically crippled Bush administration, 
the implosion of the us housing bubble; all on top of spiking com- 
modity prices, the ever-present threat of calamitous disruption to the 
flow of petroleum by events in the Middle East, the galloping us trade 
and government deficits, and indeed worries over the Chinese finan- 
cial system—any one of these, or yet something else, could trigger a 
panicked flight from the dollar that would overwhelm the ability and 
willingness of the East Asian central banks to contain the flood. 


There is talk in financial circles in Tokyo that the Ministry of Finance 
has concluded that global imbalances have become too great; that the 
limits of Japan’s dollar support capability have finally been reached. A 
real chance exists that Japan will stop throwing good money after bad 
in the next dollar crisis and sit on its hands. Of course the price would 
be heavy—once the dollar goes into freefall and the yen breaks past its 
historical high water mark of ¥79/$1, Japan will be facing the write-off 
of much of its accumulated dollar hoard and the potential loss of hun- 
dreds of thousands of manufacturing jobs. But Japan has learned a great 
deal during the past fifteen years about coping with and spreading out 
the pain of job loss; Mikuni Akio has suggested that, finally freed of the 
deflationary burden of supporting vast pools of idle dollars (idle as far as 
Japan is concerned), the Japanese economy could find new strength in 
an era of a super yen.” Among other things, the new purchasing power 
of Japanese households could not only help compensate those facing job 
loss but could finally provide the elusive shift to an economy driven by 
vibrant domestic demand rather than exports—the stated goal of Japan’s 
policy makers for a generation. A case can be made that Japan is in better 
shape now to deal with the economic fallout of a dollar crisis than it has 
been at any time in the past twenty years. 


The political fallout is another question entirely. The collapse of the dollar 
will take with it American hegemony; the United States will be hard- 
pressed to sustain its global military reach in a world where it must earn 
euros or yen to pay its foreign creditors rather than fob them off with 
more US government paper. No matter what form it takes, the end of 


3 Mikuni Akio, ‘Doru Yasu Koso Nippon no Chiansu [It is a falling dollar that gives 
Japan 1ts chance], Voice, August 2006, pp. 196—203. 
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American hegemony will bring the return of the central Japanese politi- 
cal question—the right to rule—with a vengeance; particularly so because 
it may well be accompanied by serious upheaval in Japan’s most impor- 
tant neighbour. There is no obvious present substitute for the American 
market in providing the engine of demand to sustain the kind of growth 
China needs in order to manoeuvre its way past the ever-looming threat 
of a domestic financial crisis, unless it were to be Japan itself. 


Japan’s sole experiment over the past 150 years of going it alone was 
a disaster. Of course much has changed since then. Scattered flares 
today shooting up from the right of Japan’s political landscape—the new 
emphasis on ‘patriotism’ in schools; the growing acceptability of revi- 
sionist talk about the war years; the palpable thirst in conservative circles 
for an assertive foreign policy backed by a strong military—do not begin 
to add up to the hysteria and intimidation of the 1930s. But, alas, no real 
sign exists that Tokyo has built the kind of institutional infrastructure 
capable of charting a wise new course for the country should Japan slip 
out of the American embrace. That indeed may be the ultimate reason 
why, in a dollar crisis, Japan will revert to form and step in one more 
time to salvage a dollar-based international financial order: fear of an 
inability to cope with what lies beyond. But if Japan chooses to sit on 
the sidelines, or if its intervention is insufficient to prevent the end of 
what we have labelled Bretton Woods 11—a real possibility given that 
today's imbalances are far greater in both absolute and relative terms 
than those of the late 70s or late 80s, when Japanese intervention was 
decisive—Tokyo is likely to find itself having to deal with any manner 
of unanticipated new realities. These could range from a withdrawal of 
the us from East Asia, to peremptory demands from Washington that it 
assume most of the financial burden of a continued American military 
presence in the region, to political and economic upheavals in China, 
Taiwan and the Korean peninsula. 


Prime Minister Koizumi's insistence on worshipping at Yasukuni Shrine 
is a profoundly demoralizing spectacle for anyone hoping that Japan has 
the political maturity to cope with the turbulence in East Asia that would 
follow a dollar collapse. It is not so much the act itself —irresponsible 
and offensive as it is—as what it says about the structural problem with 
Japan's politics that has plagued the country since Meiji. Much of the 
commentary on Yasukuni focuses on its enshrinement of convicted war 
criminals among the tens of thousands of Japan's war dead. But what 
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really makes Japan's neighbours gag is Yasukuni's visible presence as 
an unreconstructed remnant of the 1930s apparatus of State Shinto and 
Emperor-worship. With its museum glorifying Japan's war on the rest 
of Asia, Yasukuni is a constant reminder of the potential for another 
wildly destructive spree in a political culture that still has no institutional 
mechanism to impose accountability. 


Koizumi himself is a case in point. The office of the prime minister is 
exceptionally weak in Japan; a prime minister must not only be supported 
but guided by one or another element of the bureaucracy to accomplish 
almost anything. But the very position itself and its de jure powers allow 
for wilfulness, particularly when the usual restraints collapse. In this 
case, the restraint should have come from a Foreign Ministry that in the 
past had been able to intervene with some of Koizumi's equally nation- 
alist predecessors. But a demoralized Ministry still reeling from events 
early in Koizumi's term has been unable to prevent him from wreaking 
havoc on Japan's relations with its nearest neighbours. They cannot halt 
his stubborn insistence on demonstrating that he is above any outside 
influence by paying obeisance to the institutional embodiment of the 
darkest chapter of Japan's past. Many other elements in Japan's elite 
circles, particularly within the business community, are appalled by 
Koizumi's intransigence, but they have no way to reach him. And it will be 
politically difficult for his successor to stop the visits; too many Japanese 
now would regard this as backing down to foreign pressure. Koizumi 
has created a problem where none existed: an inevitable loss of face for 
someone, somewhere, no matter how things turn out—dangerous in a 
region where such things are taken with great seriousness. 


China and Korea see an open provocation. The Yasukuni visits reinforce 
their suspicion that Japan is, in the last analysis, unpredictable and dan- 
gerous. It is of course possible that the collapse of us power in East Asia 
that would accompany an implosion of dollar markets would focus the 
minds of power holders in both Tokyo and Beijing, notto mention Seoul, 
Pyongyang and Taipei, and lead to a reasonable accommodation of com- 
peting national interests in creating a durable political, economic and 
financial order in the region to replace the current export-led depend- 
ence on the vs market. Alas, neither history nor contemporary realities 
offer much reassurance. 
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POLITICAL BECKETT? 


N SEPTEMBER 1941, one of the twentieth century's most appar- 

ently non-political artists secretly took up arms against fascism. 

Samuel Beckett, who with exquisite timing for a notorious pes- 

simist was born on Good Friday (and Friday the 13th) 1906, had 
been living in Paris since 1937, self-exiled from his native country in 
the manner of many an eminent Irish writer. The Irish, unlike their 
erstwhile colonial proprietors, have always been a cosmopolitan nation, 
from the nomadic monks of the Middle Ages to the corporate executives 
.',of the Celtic Tiger. If the oppressiveness of colonial rule turned some of 
- them into nationalists, it turned others into citizens of the world. Joyce, 
Synge, Beckett and Thomas MacGreevy, men already caught between 
two or three cultures and languages, were to flourish in the rootless, 
polyglot, ambience of high-modernist Europe, rather as half a century 
later their compatriots were to embrace the European Union. It helped, 
in signing up to a linguistically self-conscious modernism, to stem from 
a nation in which language, as a political minefield, could never be taken 
for granted. 


Beckett had volunteered to drive an ambulance for the French forces 
in 1940, but when the Germans invaded the country he and his wife 
Suzanne fled south, a mere forty-eight hours before the Nazis marched 
into Paris. Stopping briefly in a refugee camp in Toulouse, they arrived 
exhausted and almost penniless at a friend’s house in Arcachon on the 
Atlantic coast. Some months later, lured in part by reassuring tales of the 
Germans’ conduct in the capital, the couple returned to their Parisian 
apartment, surviving the bitter winter of 1940-1 on little more than a 
handful of vegetables. James Knowlson, Beckett’s official biographer, 
sees this as the origin of Vladimir and Estragon’s animated discussions 
of carrots, radishes and turnips in Waiting for Godot Beckett’s charac- 
ters, true to his own wartime experience, are vulgar materialists, too 
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busy keeping biologically afloat to indulge in anything as grandiose as 
subjectivity. They are more body than soul—mechanical assemblages of 
body parts, as in Swift, Sterne or Flann O'Brien's The Third Policeman, in 
which human bodies betray a distressing tendency to merge into bicycles. 
The mystery of the human body, like the mystery of black marks on a 
page for the Tipperary-born Laurence Sterne, is how this inert piece of 
matter comes to be more than itself—how it keeps crawling or bleating, 
when it ought by rights to be as silent as a stone. If the focus of Beckett's 
play Not I is the human mouth, it is because there meaning and materi- 
ality mysteriously converge. 


Once back in Paris, Beckett joined the Resistance, his growing revulsion 
atthe Nazi regime brought to a head by the deportation of a Jewish friend 
to a concentration camp. With characteristic generosity, he donated his 
meagre rations to the victim's wife. The eighty-strong Resistance cell of 
which he became a member was co-founded by the redoubtable Jeannine 
Picabia, daughter of the celebrated Dadaist painter, and was part of the 
British Special Operations Executive. From the viewpoint of pro-Nazi 
Republicans in the officially neutral Irish state, the Dublin émigré was 
now in cahoots with the political enemy. His role within the group drew 
on his literary skills: he was set to work translating, collating, editing and 
typing out scraps of information brought in by agents about German 
troop movements, information which was then microfilmed and smug- 
gled out of France. Like the boy in Waiting for Godot, some of the agents' 
messages proved somewhat unreliable. Despite its sedentary nature, the 
work was highly dangerous, and after the war he was to be awarded both 
the Croix de Guerre and the Médaille de la Reconnaissance in honour of 
his services. His silence and secretiveness, qualities apparent in his art, 
proved to be signal advantages for a maquisard. 


Even so, the cell’s cover was soon blown. A comrade cracked under 
torture, and more than fifty of the group were arrested, many of them 
later deported to concentration camps. The Becketts, advised to leave the 
capital immediately, perilously delayed their departure by forays to alert 
other members of the cell, in the course of which Suzanne was arrested 
by the Gestapo but managed to bluff her way out of trouble. The couple 
escaped being picked up by a whisker, vacating their apartment only 
minutes before the secret police arrived at their door. Scrambling from 
one small hotel to another under false names, they took shelter for a 


! James Knowlson, Damned to Fame: The Life of Samuel Beckett, London 1996, p. 361. 
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time with the writer Nathalie Sarraute, and later, duly armed with forged 
documents, hid away in the village of Roussillon in Provence, where 
most of the locals mistook them for refugee Jews. 


It was here that Beckett rejoined a Resistance cell in 1944, hiding explo- 
sives around his house, undergoing some basic training in handling 
a tifle and occasionally lying in ambush for the Germans at night. If 
Vladimir and Estragon sleep in ditches, so did their creator. Indeed, he 
was more of a vagrant than they are, since the play does not actually tell 
us that they are tramps. On their return to Paris after the war, the couple 
found themselves once again emaciated and half-famished, along with 
the rest of the city’s population. When Beckett took up his pen, it was 
sometimes with fingers blue with cold. Sometime during these years, 
he is said to have suffered a severe psychological breakdown. Ten years 
before, he had taken a course of psychotherapy with Wilfred Bion. 


Angst and exile 


Beckett, then, was one of the few modernist artists to become a mil- 
itant of the left rather than the right. And James Knowlson is surely 
right to maintain that ‘many of the features of his later prose and plays 
arise directly from his experience of radical uncertainty, disorientation, 
exile, hunger and need’. What we see in his work is not some time- 
less condition humaine, but war-torn twentieth-century Europe. It is, as 
Adorno recognized, an art after Auschwitz, one which keeps faith in its 
austere minimalism and unremitting bleakness with silence, terror and 
non-being. His writing is as thin as is compatible with being barely per- 
ceptible. There is not even enough meaning to be able to give a name 
to what is awry with us. One pointless narrative cranks itself laboriously 
off the ground only to be aborted for another, equally futile tale. These 
stripped, stark texts, which seem to apologize for doing anything as 
importunate as actually existing, have a Protestant animus against frip- 
pery and excess, as their words flicker up for a fragile moment from 
a void into which they then fade back. Sparseness and pedantic preci- 
sion are the nearest one can now come to truth. His friend James Joyce, 
Beckett once remarked, was always adding to his material, whereas ‘I 
realized that my own way was in impoverishment, in lack of knowledge 
and in taking away, in subtracting rather than adding’ 3 He shares with 
his compatriot Swift a savage delight in diminishment. 


2 Knowlson, Damned to Fame, p 416. ? Knowlson, Damned to Fame, p. 417. 
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Beckett's art maintains a compact with failure in the teeth of Nazi trium- 
phalism, undoing its lethal absolutism with the weapons of ambiguity 
and indeterminacy. His favourite word, he commented, was 'perhaps'. 
Against fascism's megalomaniac totalities, he pits the fragmentary and 
unfinished. In his Socratic way, Beckett preferred ignorance to knowl- 
edge, presumably because it resulted in fewer corpses. If his works 
are morosely, hilariously conscious of the fact that they might just as 
well never have existed—that their presence is as farcically gratuitous 
as the cosmos itself—it is just this sense of contingency, one quite 
as much comic as tragic, that can be turned against the murderous 
mythologies of necessity. 


Like many an Irish writer, from the great medieval philosopher and 
negative theologian John Scotus Eriugena, to Edmund Burke with his 
aesthetics of sublimity, Flann O'Brien, and the contemporary Irish phi- 
losopher Conor Cunningham,‘ Beckett, a keen reader of Heraclitus, had 
a consuming interest in the notion of nothingness—a harmless enough 
phenomenon in the view of Sterne, ‘considering’, as he observed, ‘what 
worse things there are in the world’. "We Inshmen’, wrote Bishop 
Berkeley, 'are apt to consider something and nothing as near neigh- 
bours’. The attenuated world of Beckett, populated as it is by characters 
of an alarming Lacanian leanness, exists somewhere in this crepuscular 
region, as a form of anti-Literature allergic to all rhetorical flatulence 
and ideological plenitude. When Godot was first produced in London in 
1955, cries of "This is how we lost the colonies!’ could be heard from the 
scandalized audience. 


Irish deflations 


Yet Beckett’s depleted, degree-zero writing, one to which the tongue 
of Descartes and Racine seemed more hospitable than the language 
of Shakespeare, is also a riposte to the florid rhetoric of a far more 
benign form of nationalism than the Hitlerite variety: that of Irish 
Republicanism. Like Joyce, his keen sense of Irishness survived years 
of never setting foot in the place, and he had a weakness for what struck 
him as a particularly Irish kind of desperation and vulnerability. He was 
always glad to have a drink with a compatriot passing through Paris, and 
his black humour and satirical wit (an early work was entitled Dream 
of Fair to Middling Women) are cultural as well as personal traits. If the 


* See Conor Cunningham, Genealogy of Nihilism, London 2002. 
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starved, stagnant landscapes of his work are post-Auschwitz, they are 
also a subliminal memory of famished Ireland, with its threadbare, 
monotonous colonial culture and its disaffected masses waiting listlessly 
on a Messianic deliverance which never quite comes. Perhaps there is a 
particular irony in this respect in the name ‘Vladimir’. 


Even so, as a Southern Irish Protestant descended from eighteenth- 
century Huguenot émigrés, Beckett belonged to a besieged minority 
of cultural aliens, some of whose big houses were burnt to the ground 
during the war of independence, and many of whom took refuge in the 
Home Counties after 1922. Encircled by what the ascetic young Trinity 
College student from middle-class Foxrock scorned as a bloated Gaelic 
bigotry, Southern Irish Protestants found themselves trapped later 
within the Catholic parochialism of the Free State. Beckett’s father’s 
dying words to him were ‘fight, fight, fight!’, perhaps with a political 
resonance, though he rather undercut this clarion call by adding, with 
remarkable understatement, "What a morning!’. It is a bathos worthy of 
his son. Isolated and displaced, Beckett abandoned Ireland for a spell in 
London in 1933, a year after the theocratic, authoritarian De Valera took 
power. He was to pass only another two years of his life in Ireland. As 
with any internal émigré, it seemed as logical to be homeless abroad as 
at home. The traditional alienation of the Irish artist could be translated 
into the rather more glamorous Angst of the European avant-garde. Art 
or language might prove substitutes for national identity, a phenom- 
enon which could be derided as passé in polyglot bohemian cafes at the 
very moment when the most noxious nationalism of the modern epoch 
was looming over the horizon. 


Yet there is, ironically, a distinctively Irish quality to Beckett's deflation 
of what might nowadays be called Oirishness. For one thing, nothing 
is more Irish than debunkery. For another thing, Beckett's rejection of 
his nation, like Joyce's, was of a peculiarly intimate, keep-it-in-the-family 
kind. Insulting themselves is a time-honoured Irish custom, one in 
which only insiders (and certainly not the British) are permitted to take 
part. It is as native to Ireland as getting out of the place. Many Irish dis- 
sidents have been inverted nationalists, just as the Irish Catholic Church 
fosters a booming business in atheism. As a marginal nonconformist 
marooned in an assertive new cultural orthodoxy, Beckett, rather like 
Wilde, found ways of translating the displacement of the Irish Protestant 
Ascendancy into a deeper kind of fidelity to dispossession. There is a 
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powerful lineage of such Irish Protestant ‘convert’ figures to radical 
causes, from Wolfe Tone and Thomas Davis to Parnell and Yeats. 


What helps to deflate swollen rhetoric in Beckett is also what demystifies 
cosily humanistic sentiment. It is the inhuman device of the combinatoire, 
in which the same few drab odds and ends are rigorously permutated with 
all the clinical impersonality of what would later be called structuralism. 
There is a monkish pedantry about Beckett’s art, a crazed meticulousness 
which smacks among other things of a hard-headed Protestant rational- 
ism. There is a similar dimension to his Protestant middle-class Dublin 
colleague Yeats, whose dreamy Celtic reveries sit cheek by jowl with the 
neurotically systematized world of magic. Beckett’s Molloy must arrange 
his sucking stones in a series of pockets sewn specially into his gar- 
ments, moving each stone as soon as it is sucked to a different pocket, so 
that no stone will be sucked out of sequence. One thinks of Sterne’s mad 
philosopher Walter Shandy, or Swift’s lunatic projectors. Rationalism, 
pressed to a limit, capsizes into its opposite. There is a venerable Irish 
tradition of such satire, in a philosophically idealist culture which never 


produced a major rationalism or empiricism. 


Complete Beckettian texts are conjured up by an ingenious reshuffling 
of the same few scraps and leavings, in a parsimony of gesture which 
is both theatrically subversive and dramatically engaging. The reader 
or theatre audience is packed off poorer but more honest. What strikes 
us is the extraordinary exactness with which this supposed obscurantist 
weaves the wind, the clear-sighted logic with which he sculpts the void 
and seeks, in his own phrase, to ‘eff the ineffable’. An obsessive scrup- 
ulousness plucks ever more slender nuances from what seems mere 
shapelessness. Beckett's materials may be raw and random, but his 
treatment of them, like so much Anglo-Irish art, is highly stylized, with a 
balletic elegance and economy. It is as though the whole formal apparatus 
of truth, reason and logic has remained intact, even though its contents 
have long since leaked away; and if this is an antidote to Gaelic extrava- 
gance, it also owes something to a very Irish-Catholic scholasticism. 


Everything in this post-Auschwitz world is ambiguous and indetermi- 
nate, which makes it hard to understand why sheer physical pain should 
be so brutely persistent. As far as indeterminacy goes, it is not just that 
nothing much happens, but that it is hard to be sure whether anything 
is happening or not, or what would count as an event. Is waiting doing 
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something, or the suspension of it? It is, to be sure, a kind of deferment; 
but then this is true for Beckett of human existence itself, which like 
Derridean difference keeps itself going only by the perpetual shelving 
of some ultimate meaning. All we can know, in the words of Clov in 
Endgame, is that ‘Something is taking its course’, with all the irresistible 
force of a teleology but with none of its sense of purpose. 


Refusing finality 


Perhaps the final meaning would be death; and that is devoutly to be 
wished in a world in which the only opiate for suffering is habit, now 
degraded from revered Burkean custom to mechanical reflex. Yet there 
is in fact no death in Beckett’s work, merely a steady disintegration as the 
body continues to peel and stiffen. Death would be far too grand, defini- 
tive an occurrence for these eviscerated figures to cope with. Even suicide 
requires more sense of identity than they are capable of mustering. 
Beckett's characters thus have all the unkillability of comic protagonists, 
with nothing of their craftily gained achievements or blitheness of spirit. 
They are not even up to tragic status, which would at least be some kind 
of recompense. They would only fluff their lines and bungle their big 
moment, distracted by a hairpin or a bowler hat. Lucky's big metaphysi- 
cal speech falls to pieces as it leaves his mouth. We are in the presence 
of low farce or black carnivalesque rather than high drama. 


No doubt Godot’s eventual arrival would constitute a big moment; but 
who is to say, in this world of extreme conceptual scarcity in which there 
is only so much meaning to go around, that it would be recognizable 
when it happened? Maybe Godot is in fact Pozzo; Vladimir and Estragon 
may have misheard the name. Or maybe this whole agonizing freezing 
of time, in which the past is erased so that you must reinvent yourself 
from scratch at every moment, is Godot's coming, rather in the way that 
for Walter Benjamin the very catastrophism of history points in its neg- 
ative way to the imminence of the Messiah. Perhaps there never was 
any one big thing crying out for redemption, and this is the characters’ 
mistake. For one lineage of Messianic thought, the Messiah will transfig- 
ure the world by making minor adjustments. 


Yet the problem is that Beckett's universe looks like the kind of place 
where the idea of redemption indeed makes sense, while being at the 
same time grievously bereft of it. There is a meaning-shaped hole at the 
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centre of this lamentable condition, since modernism, unlike its more 
callow postmodern progeny, is old enough to remember a time when 
there appeared to be truth and reality in plenty, and is still tormented 
by its disappearance. There is no danger of an excess of nostalgia here, 
however, since memory, and therefore identity, has collapsed along with 
everything else. All one can salvage by way of consolation is the fact that, 
if reality is indeed indeterminate, then despair is not possible. An inde- 
terminable universe must logically leave room for hope. If there are no 
absolutes, there can be no absolute assurance that Godot will not come 
or that the Nazis will triumph. If the world is provisional, then this must 
be true of our knowledge of it as well—in which case there is no saying 
whether this landscape of freaks, cripples and hairless spheres of flesh, 
viewed from another perspective altogether, may not be teetering on the 
brink of transfiguration. 


Clinging to the possibility of redemption has at least this benefit, that 
it allows us to measure how dismally far short of it we fall. Beckett has 
sometimes been accused of nihilism; but if there were no sense of value 
in his universe, there would be no cause for so much shrieking and 
howling. Without some sense of value, we would not even be able to 
identify our suffering as objectionable, and so would fail to recognize 
our plight as anything but normal. It is just that such value cannot be 
spoken outright for fear of its being ideologized, inflated to some senti- 
mental humanism and so becoming part of the problem rather than the 
solution. Instead, value must manifest itself negatively, in the unswerv- 
ing lucidity with which this writing confronts the unspeakable. Since 
the detachment it requires for this confrontation is also the detachment 
of comedy and farce, value lies also, as so often in Irish writing, in that 
momentary, inexplicable transcendence of a drearily oppressive world 
which we know as wit. Madness, pedantry, the body, self-irony, arbitrari- 
ness, endless repetition, mechanistic reduction: these are just the kind 
of grim motifs which can also be very funny, and are thus fit meat for 
this comic maestro of the post-human. If he is indeed, in the end, a 
comedian, it is not least because he refuses tragedy as a form of ideol- 
ogy. Like Freud and Adorno, Beckett knew that the sober, bleak-eyed 
realists serve the cause of human emancipation more faithfully than 
the bright-eyed utopians. 
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IMMANUEL WALLERSTEIN 


THE CURVE OF 


AMERICAN POWER 


INCE THE END ofthe Second World War, the geopolitics of the 

world-system has traversed three different phases. From 1945 

until around 1970 the us exercised unquestioned hegemony 

in the world-system. This began to decline during the period 
between 1970 and 2001, but the extent of the decline was limited by the 
strategy that the us evolved to delay and minimize the effects of its loss 
of ascendancy. Since 2001 the us has sought to recuperate its standing by 
more unilateralist policies, which have, however, boomeranged—indeed 
actually accelerating the speed and depth of its decline. 


I. UNQUESTIONED HEGEMONY, 1945-70 


If we look back to 1945, we can see that the end of the Second World 
War marked the conclusion of an 80-year struggle between the United 
States and Germany to determine which of the two rivals would be the 
successor to Great Britain—in decline since at least 1873—as the hegem- 
onic power in the world-system. The culminating phase of this struggle 
involved a thirty years’ war from 1914 to 1945, which came to include all 
the major industrial powers of the world-system, and in its last phase 
(the so-called Second World War) inflicted massive physical destruction 
on the populations of Europe and Asia and devastated most of their 
industrial equipment. The us won the war against Germany, obtaining 
its ‘unconditional surrender, with the indispensable assistance of its 
main allies, the ussr and Great Britain, who sustained huge losses. In 
1945, the us emerged from the war as the only major power that had pre- 
served its industrial plant intact, indeed greatly strengthened by wartime 
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expansion. This meant that, for 15 or 20 years thereafter, the us was 
able to produce all the key goods so much more efficiently than other 
industrial nations that it could outsell foreign producers in their home 
markets. Moreover, the physical destruction in Europe and Asia was so 
great that many of these countries suffered from food shortages, unsta- 
ble currencies, and acute balance of payment problems in the immediate 
aftermath of the war. They needed urgent economic assistance of mul- 
tiple kinds and looked to the vs to supply it. 


The us was easily able to transform its absolute economic dominance 
into political primacy. For the first time in its history it also became the 
central locus of the geoculture, New York replacing Paris as the capital 
of world art in all its forms. The American university system quickly 
came to dominate scholarship in virtually every field. The only domain 
in which the us remained insecure, with good reason, was the military 
arena. Internal politics had mandated the rapid postwar reduction of 
the us army, whose numbers had been sustained by a universal draft 
system. Washington thus now relied primarily on two military assets: 
its possession of nuclear weapons and a strategic air command capa- 
ble of delivering these bombs anywhere in the world. There was one 
other serious military power in the world —the Soviet Union. Although 
it had suffered enormous losses during the war, the Soviet army was very 
large and had not been demobilized. Furthermore, within four years, the 
Soviet Union was able to acquire its own nuclear weapons and thereby 
break the us monopoly. 


Yalta arrangements 


The only rational solution to this military situation was some kind of 
political deal between what would later be called the two superpowers. 
The deal struck is referred to by the symbolic name of Yalta, but it 
involved much more than the formal agreements reached at the Yalta 
conference. The deal consisted of three parts. The first involved a divi- 
sion of the world into spheres of influence. The Second World War had 
ended on a certain line in Europe, roughly the Elbe river in Germany, 
and a hypothetical projection southward to the Mediterranean. Similarly, 
in East Asia, such a line existed along the 38th parallel dividing Korea in 
two halves. Each party was to retain control of its side of this line, tacitly 
pledging not to use military force to try to change the status quo. In 
effect, this awarded the Soviet Union the areas that had been occupied by 
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the Red Army, about one-third of the world, and granted the us control 
over the rest. 


Since the deal was never explicit, there were a number of occasions when 
it would be called into question in the years to come—northern Iran, 
the Greek Civil War, the Berlin Blockade, the Korean War, the Quemoy- 
Matsu imbroglio, the various uprisings in Eastern Europe (1953, 1956, 
1968 and 1980-81), and above all the Cuban missile crisis. It should be 
noted that in each of these mini-'crises' both sides always declined to use 
nuclear weapons (the so-called balance of terror) and each ended with a 
return to the status quo ante. The fact is that the mutual acceptance of 
each other's geopolitical boundaries lasted throughout the so-called Cold 
War, despite all kinds of internal pressures in each camp not to respect 
the terms of the deal. 


The second aspect of ‘Yalta’ lay in the economic arena. The us was deter- 
mined to rebuild the economic infrastructure of its allies. The reason for 
this was partly political—to ensure their loyalty as satellites—and partly 
economic: there is no point being the most efficient producer in the 
world if there are not enough customers for one's products. What the us 
did not want to do was pour money into rebuilding the economic infra- 
structure of the Soviet Union and its bloc. Both sides took advantage 
of the Berlin Blockade to build what amounted to a dyke between the 
two economic zones. The us used the Blockade as the political excuse to 
get Congress to pass the Marshall Plan. It later used the Korean War to 
justify similar kinds of economic assistance to Japan, Taiwan and South 
Korea. The Soviet Union, for its part, constructed cowECon with its East- 
Central European satellites and forged extensive economic links with 
China and North Korea. The result was that the Communist third of the 
world withdrew from significant interaction with the rest of the capitalist 
world-economy, into a sort of collective protectionism. The Soviet bloc 
and its allies used this arrangement to press ahead with industrializa- 
tion, achieving remarkable growth rates during this period. The us used 
it to construct an inter-state economic order in which the dollar was 
the world reserve currency and American industrial and financial enter- 
prises could flourish. 


The third part of the Yalta deal was ideological. Each side was allowed, 
indeed encouraged, to engage in loud denunciations of the other. 
American rhetoric divided the arena into the free world and the totalitarian 
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states; Soviet rhetoric divided it into the bourgeois and socialist camps. 
The names were different, but the lists were essentially the same. Neither 
side accepted the legitimacy of ‘neutrality’ in this ideological war. But 
ideology was never allowed to determine ongoing political and economic 
decisions. The real function of the rhetoric was to enable the leaders of 
each zone to rein in potential dissidents in their own camp, and prevent 
the emergence of groups that might call existing geopolitical arrange- 
ments into question. The result was a world public opinion divided into 
two camps, with each side having a substantial group of supporters. 


Gathering clouds 


With the Yalta arrangement in hand, the us faced no serious obstacles 
to doing what hegemonic powers do: that is, establishing a global order 
in accordance with its interests, based on a kind of long-term world soci- 
etal project. In the immediate geopolitical arena, the us could count on 
getting 95 per cent of what it wanted 95 per cent of the time. This was 
a period of very rapid expansion in the world-economy, in which living 
standards were generally rising, education and health care expanding, 
and the arts and sciences flourishing. Despite various fits of hysteria, 
confidence in the future was widespread. But the harmonies of these 
years—the trente glorieuses, as the French would call them—were too good 
to last. Two developments would undermine the postwar order. The first 
was the economic recovery of Western Europe and Japan (plus the so- 
called ‘four dragons’). These areas did so well, as a result of American-led 
reconstruction policies, that by the mid-1960s they began to approach 
economic parity with the vs. It ceased to be true that American producers 
could outsell German, French or Japanese producers in their home mar- 
kets. On the contrary, the us began to import industrial products from 
these states and they came to be relatively competitive in third-country 
markets. With the economic gap between the us and its major allies so 
greatly reduced, the automatic political and financial alignment of these 
countries with the us could be revisited. 


The second development came in the so-called Third World—that is, all 
those countries whose interests and even views lay outside the purview 
of the two superpowers. These states proceeded to act autonomously, 
even rambunctiously, wherever they could. The Chinese Communists 
ignored Stalin's instruction to make a deal with the Kuomintang, and 
marched into Shanghai instead, proclaiming the People's Republic 
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of China. The Viet Minh did not feel bound by agreements made in 
Geneva between the us, France and the Soviet Union and proceeded to 
liberate their country in its entirety. The Algerians refused the idea that 
the French Communist Party should dictate their strategy and future, 
and launched a war of national liberation. And the Cubans in the Sierra 
Maestra led by Castro were undeterred by the presence of the Cuban 
Communist Party in Batista’s governments. They came down from the 
hills and took over first Havana, and then the Cuban cp. 


In short, the ability of the Soviet Union to restrain popular Third World 
forces from trying to upset the Yalta applecart proved limited, and the 
superpowers had to come to terms with them, albeit reluctantly and 
belatedly. The result was that the Third World movements never felt 
much warmth for either superpower, although both now abandoned 
their ‘no neutrals’ policy and began to seek out nationalist leaders in 
these countries who might line up with them. In doing so, the vs inevita- 
bly irritated the old colonial powers, who considered this new American 
policy to be unwise and meddlesome. This shift in tacit superpower pol- 
icy marked the triumph of Bandung—the 1955 meeting of twenty-nine 
countries of Asia and Africa that proclaimed the entry of a new force into 
the decision-making process of the world-system, one that both the us 
and the Soviet Union were obliged to court. 


The combination of the economic rise of Western Europe and Japan, the 
toll exacted on the us by the Vietnam War, and the spread of ‘liberation’ 
ideology—not only in the Third World but within Western Europe and 
the us—sounded the death-knell of the post-1945 geopolitical frame- 
work. Symbolically, its end was located in the world revolution of 1968. 


II. DOWNTURN, 1970—2000 


The new period was framed by two great changes: the politico-cultural 
transformations wrought by the upheavals of 1968, and the economic 
turbulence that followed from the end of the long expansion of the 
world-economy—a so-called Kondratieff A-phase—and the onset of 
what would prove to be a thirty-year period of stagnation: a Kondratieff 
B-phase. Each needs to be spelled out, if we are to understand how the 
geopolitical arena was fundamentally restructured. 
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The world revolution of 1968, which lasted more or less from 1966 to 
1970, was a tumultuous uprising against authority of every kind by stu- 
dents and, in many cases, workers as well. These revolts flared up very 
suddenly and then typically fizzled out, although at the time they often felt 
like a category 5 hurricane to those caught up in them. We may call them 
a world revolution because they occurred virtually everywhere, and cut 
across the tripartite division of the world-system of the time—the West, 
the Communist bloc and the Third World. A truly comprehensive history 
of these events has yet to be written—most commentary has focused on 
the more spectacular events covered by the media, ignoring the significant 
number of smaller upsurges, often against quite authoritarian regimes. 


The issues in each case always possessed both a local and a global dimen- 
sion. Two global issues were consistently voiced in some form in almostall 
the rebellions. The first was a rejection of the Yalta arrangements, usually 
in the form of a denunciation both of us imperialism (this was the time of 
the Vietnam war) and of Soviet ‘collusion’ with it. Indeed, the description 
of the world as divided between two superpowers and everyone else—a 
conceptual innovation of Chinese Maoism—is a fruit of these years. The 
second global issue was a critique by the new revolutionaries of the ‘old 
Left’, that is, the three classic varieties of antisystemic movements: the 
Communist parties (in power in the so-called socialist bloc), the social- 
democratic parties (in alternating power in most Western countries), and 
the national liberation and populist movements (in power in most of the 
Third World). The basic charge levelled against the old Left by the new 
was that it had offered its followers a two-step programme—first come 
to state power, then transform the world—but, once in power, had failed 
to change, nationally or internationally, a hierarchical, undemocratic and 
inegalitarian order. In the view of the 1968 revolutionaries, the old Left 
parties in power had themselves become a major obstacle to achieving 
the very change they had promised in their mobilizing phase. 


This pair of perceptions—the collusion of the Soviet Union with us impe- 
rialism, and the political failure of the old Left—fatally undermined the 
political strength of the old Left movements. Radical strategies had to be 
rethought in the wake of a widespread disillusionment with the idea that 
the primary goal of popular movements should be to obtain power, state 
by state. Political disappointment was soon compounded by economic 
doubts. The period from 1945 to 1970 had been buoyed by the concept of 
'development'—the idea that somehow, by adopting the right state policy, 
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every country could achieve the standard of living of the wealthiest. The 
us, the Soviet Union, and the Third World countries no doubt used dif- 
ferent vocabularies about development, but their basic objectives were 
remarkably similar. The underlying proposal was that a combination of 
industrialization and urbanization, more efficient agriculture and better 
education, together with short-term protectionism (import-substitution) 
constituted the path to a promised land of prosperity. 


From development to deregulation 


In the 1960s, the United Nations had proclaimed the 1970s to be the 
Decade of Development. In fact, the 1970s proved to be the death of 
developmentalism as an idea and a policy. For the expanding world- 
economy had reached the limits of the multiplication of producers in 
leading industries (the result of the economic reconstruction of Western 
Europe and East Asia), triggering a sharp decline in profits in the most 
dynamic sectors of world production. A recurring phenomenon in the 
operation of the capitalist world-economy, this led to familiar results: 
relocation of many of these industries to semi-peripheral countries 
where wage levels were lower (these countries deeming this relocation to 
be ‘development’; increased unemployment worldwide, most notably in 
the wealthiest countries, leading to declining real wages and tax revenues; 
competition among the "Iriad' of the us, Western Europe, and Japan/ 
East Asia to export unemployment to each other; shift of investment cap- 
ital from productive enterprises to financial speculation; and a steep rise 
in governmental debt. The 1970s also saw two major hikes in oil prices, 
which hit most Third World countries hard. Both Third World and social- 
ist bloc countries ran into balance of payments problems, as markets for 
their exports to the wealthy countries weakened and their imports became 
more expensive. The rents obtained by oil-producing countries were 
placed largely in us and German banks, whence this money was ‘lent’ to 
now desperate Third World and socialist bloc countries. Before long most 
of them found the burden of interest charges and capital repayments 
too heavy for their treasuries, and the debt crisis of the 1980s exploded. 
The ‘failure’ of developmentalist ideology set the stage for the neo- 
liberal attack, led by the Thatcher and Reagan regimes, the International 
Monetary Fund, and the World Economic Forum at Davos. 


Henceforward a new definition of the path to the promised land—the 
so-called Washington Consensus—inverted most of the dogmas of 
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developmentalism. Import-substitution industrialization was now 
defined as corrupt cronyism, state-building as bloated bureaucracy, 
financial aid from the wealthy countries as money poured down a 
putter, and para-statal structures as barriers to entrepreneurial achieve- 
ment. States were urged to defer expenditures on schools and health. 
Public enterprises, said to be by definition inefficient, were slated for 
privatization, as rapidly as possible. The ‘market’ rather than the welfare 
of the population now became the measure of all appropriate activity of 
the state. The rwr enforced this by making its loans dependent on 'struc- 
tural adjustment’, which essentially meant following the prescriptions of 
the Washington Consensus. 


The geopolitics of the world-system changed radically. The Third World 
countries lost the self-confidence they had gained in the previous era, 
and the improvements in their standard of living disappeared as the eco- 
nomic consequences of global stagnation hit home. Many of their political 
regimes began to fall apart, with civil wars and other kinds of internal 
turmoil compounding economic distress. One by one, they ceded to the 
demands of the Washington Consensus. Nor was the Soviet bloc exempt 
from this deterioration. Its once impressive growth rates went down 
sharply, its authoritarian internal cohesion disintegrated, and the abil- 
ity of Moscow to control now restless ‘satellites’ bit by bit disappeared. 
Finally, the Soviet Union itself entered on the path of political and econ- 
omic ‘reform’ (perestroika plus glasnost) with Gorbachev. The remedy was 
in many ways a brilliant success; unfortunately, the patient died. 


Managing us decline 


It seemed to many that the post-1970 period was a golden era for the 
us. Not at all; it was quite the contrary. First, the us had lost a major war 
against a small country. Nixon withdrew ignominiously from Saigon, 
and the us thereafter had to contend with Vietnam syndrome—that is, 
a serious reluctance of the American population to commit its soldiers 
to potentially ruinous wars in far-off parts of the world. Vietnam was 
compounded by the Watergate scandal, which forced Nixon to resign. 
Military defeat and domestic political crisis were, however, only a back- 
drop to the graver us geopolitical problem—the loss of any automatic 
economic superiority over its major allies, Western Europe and Japan. 
For, once the Triad had become more or less economic equals, the us 
could no longer count on Western Europe and Japan behaving like 
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political satellites. American foreign policy had to change. Beginning 
with Nixon, and continuing for the next thirty years (Nixon to Clinton 
and passing through Reagan), all administrations concentrated on an 
unspoken objective—slowing down the decline of us hegemony. 


The programme they evolved was threefold. The first plank—designed to 
maintain us political power—was an offer to Western Europe and Japan 
of ‘partnership’. Washington in effect said to its major allies that it would 
offer them a say in constructing a joint world geopolitical policy, in return 
for Western Europe and Japan refraining from unilateral policies of their 
own. Partnership was implemented by the creation of a series of institu- 
tions: the Trilateral Commission, the c7 meetings, the World Economic 
Forum at Davos among others. One major argument the us used was the 
needto maintain a united frontagainstthe Soviet Union, which had begun 
to dilute its own implementation of the Yalta arrangements by interven- 
tion to support a Communist regime in Afghanistan. Partnership did not 
completely succeed in constraining the major allies. Against the wishes 
of the us governments, Germany pursued a so-called Ostpolitik; Western 
Europe (including Thatcher's government) built a gas pipeline from the 
Soviet Union to the West; and in the 1990s, South Korea launched a 'sun- 
shine policy’ towards North Korea. But if only partially successful, the us 
partnership policy was at least that. The allies did not stray too far. 


The second plank was designed to secure us military advantage. Now that 
Vietnam had indicated the limits of American ground forces, it was more 
important than ever to maintain its nuclear edge. The us had already lost 
an absolute monopoly in nuclear weapons, since by the mid-sixties Great 
Britain, the Soviet Union, France and China had all developed them. But 
the us decided it was crucial that the spread stop there. The second plank 
was thus a drive to stop nuclear proliferation. The Treaty on the Non- 
Proliferation of Nuclear Weapons entered into force on March 5, 1970. 
It offered a deal: the five nuclear powers would work to pursue negotia- 
tions for nuclear disarmament and permit, indeed help, other countries 
to develop the peaceful uses of nuclear energy; in return, the rest of the 
world would renounce the pursuit of nuclear weaponry. Three countries 
refused to sign the treaty—India, Pakistan and Israel —and each has since 
obtained nuclear weapons. But the majority of states eventually signed, 
and many countries which were thought to have started programmes 
in the direction of developing nuclear weaponry in fact closed them 
down. The list is not a formal one but probably includes at least Sweden, 
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Germany, South Korea, Japan, South Africa, Brazil and Argentina. Since 
the collapse of the Soviet Union, three now-independent republics— 
Ukraine, Belarus and Kazakhstan—have renounced the weapons that 
had been installed on their territory. There is of course a small group of 
countries whose real practices have long been in dispute: Iraq (whose 
Osirak nuclear facility was bombed by Israel in 1981), Libya (which dis- 
mantled its facilities in 2004), North Korea and Iran in particular. The 
reason why this treaty is so crucial to the us is that even a few nuclear 
weapons give a country the capacity to limit the strategic options of the 
us and the reach of its military strength. We can say that this second 
objective too was partially—but only partially—successful. 


The third element in the revised us foreign policy was economic. When 
the Washington Consensus replaced developmentalism as the reigning 
world doctrine, American economic and particularly financial involve- 
ment in Third World countries became much more profitable, hence 
compensating for some of the decline in the profitability of erstwhile 
leading industries in the vs. In many ways, this aspect of the revised for- 
eign policy was the most successful of the three, until the late 19905. 


After the Cold War 


But the very success, however partial, of these efforts to slow hegemonic 
decline created difficulties for the us at the very moment when it was 
congratulating itself on its emergence as the 'sole superpower'. The first 
of these was caused by the collapse of the Soviet Union. The rhetoric 
of the United States had always been that the Soviet system should be 
ended: Reagan had denounced the ‘evil empire’ and called on Gorbachev 
to ‘tear down that (Berlin) Wall’. When Gorbachev did, in effect, for his 
own reasons, tear down the Wall, and forced considerable mutual disar- 
mament on the superpowers, the us was unsure how to handle this new 
development. In a relatively short period, the East and Central European 
states threw off their Communist regimes and ended their economic 
and military ties to the Soviet Union. This was followed by the dissolu- 
tion of the Communist Party of the Soviet Union, the dismantling of the 
ussR into its fifteen constituent republics, and the parallel dismantling 
of the Federal Republic of Yugoslavia. 


The principal geopolitical consequences were two. Washington lost the 
last important argument it could employ as to why Western Europe 
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should remain politically tied to the us—the need to maintain a com- 
mon front against the Soviet Union. It also lost the last major indirect 
constraint on the policies of Third World nations—the role of the Soviet 
Union as an enforcer of the rules of the Yalta arrangements, in coun- 
tries hostile to the us. The latter effect became dramatically visible with 
the Iraqi invasion of Kuwait in 1990. We should not misread Saddam 
Hussein’s motives in taking this decision. He had just completed an 
inconclusive and exhausting war with Iran, fought with the active 
encouragement of the us. Iraq had run up large debts to Kuwait and 
Saudi Arabia as a result of the conflict, which it was having difficulty 
repaying. Its leaders had reason to believe that Kuwait was draining oil 
from Iraqi fields using diagonal wells. Furthermore, Iraq had argued for 
seventy years that Kuwait was part of Iraq, illegitimately separated by the 
British for their own reasons. Saddam thought he could solve all these 
problems at one stroke by marching into Kuwait, which was militarily no 
match for the Iraqi army. 


He of course worried about world reaction to what was obviously, under 
international law, aggression. But because of the imminent collapse of 
the Soviet Union, he could afford to disregard Soviet views. Saudi Arabia 
posed no serious military threat. The only obstacle was the United States. 
Saddam probably reasoned thus: either the us fails to react (as he was 
assured by the us Ambassador to Iraq two days before the invasion) or if 
they do react, the worst they will probably do is push Iraq out of Kuwait. 
So, all in all, it seemed a gamble well worth taking. And of course he 
turned out to be right. The us, after a momentary hesitation, mobilized 
a political and military campaign to expel Iraq from Kuwait, getting four 
countries (Germany, Japan, Saudi Arabia and Kuwait) to bear some go 
per cent of the cost of the American operation. But they stopped at the 
border for fear of the negative consequences for American interests of 
invading Iraq itself. The end result was the status quo ante. This was 
to be sure modified by un sanctions and various constraints on Iraqi 
sovereignty. But Saddam remained in power. 


On the world-economic front, the 1990s was to be the decade of 
long-term institutionalization of the neoliberal global order. Its chief 
instrument, the World Trade Organization, was charged with ensuring 
that the countries of the South open their frontiers to trade and financial 
flows from the North, while respecting their ‘intellectual property’. The 
basic message was the slogan launched by Thatcher a decade earlier: 
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There is No Alternative. One initial geopolitical achievement of the us 
was the signature of the North American Free Trade Agreement, which 
came into force on January 1, 1994. The countries of the erstwhile social- 
ist bloc, including Russia itself, engaged in an orgy of privatization and 
deregulation. So did many other states in the South. 


The immediate result in a large number of countries was to worsen econ- 
omic conditions, with the disappearance of social safety nets, increasing 
rates of unemployment, and declining currencies—all occurring side by 
side with the spectacular rise of new wealthy strata. Internal inequalities 
in the less developed countries of the world greatly increased. When the 
one area of the South that had been doing rather well economically—East 
and Southeast Asia—suffered a severe financial crisis in 1997, followed 
by similar setbacks in Russia and Brazil, the neoliberal option lost much 
of its credibility as a solution to the world’s economic problems. There 
had already been political resistance to it of various kinds. One was the 
return to power in a number of countries of erstwhile Communist par- 
ties, now refashioned as social-democratic organizations prepared to 
countenance at least some welfare provisions. Another was the eruption 
of the Zapatistas in Chiapas in Mexico, who symbolically launched their 
uprising on the day narra came into effect. They spoke in the name of 
indigenous populations calling for control over their own lives, and a 
global refusal of neoliberal options. 


When the wro met in Seattle in 1999 to draw up definitive rules for a 
neoliberal world economic order, it was met by popular demonstrations 
(largely of us social movements) that effectively derailed the proceed- 
ings. Similar protests followed at other international meetings over the 
next few years, leading to the creation of the World Social Forum, which 
met for the first time in Porto Alegre in January 2001—designed as a 
popular riposte to the World Economic Forum of Davos, the official 
meeting-ground of global neoliberalism. The programme to slow down 
the decline in American hegemony seemed to be grinding to a halt. It 
was time to rethink it. 


III. ACCELERATING DECLINE, 2001-25 


The rethinking was famously provided by the (accurately named) group 
of neo-conservatives whom George W. Bush installed in high positions 
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in his Administration after his inauguration in 2001. The group had con- 
stituted themselves in the 1990s around the Project for a New American 
Century. While Bush was not himself a member of this organization, 
his Vice-President, his Secretary and Deputy Secretary of Defence, his 
brother and a number of senior officials or advisors in his government 
were or had been. This group was extremely critical of Clinton's for- 
eign policy but, in effect, they rejected the whole thrust of the us foreign 
policy that had tried to slow down the decline of us hegemony after 
1970. They believed the glass of us power was not half full, but half 
empty—American decline was all too real. They did not attribute this to 
structural changes in the world-system (for example, the end of us eco- 
nomic superiority vis-à-vis Western Europe and Japan), but rather to the 
political blunders and lack of tough resolve of successive us presidents. 
They did not exempt Reagan from this critique, although they did not 
say so too loudly. 


This lobby called for a radical revision of vs foreign policy. They wished 
to replace the soft multilateralism that was the basis of the partnership 
the us had offered its principal allies between 1970 and 2000 with 
unilateral decisions, to be offered its allies on a take-it-or-leave-it basis. 
Those countries that seemed to be resisting nuclear non-proliferation 
were to be forced toward immediate adherence. At the same time, efforts 
were to be made to free the United States from the restraints it had 
accepted on the expansion and updating of its own nuclear arsenal. The 
neo-conservatives aimed to block American participation in new interna- 
tional treaties that would in any way limit us national decisions (Kyoto 
Protocol, Law ofthe Sea, etc). Above all, they were set on ousting Saddam 
Hussein, who in their eyes had humiliated the us by remaining in power 
in Iraq, by force. Implicitly, they blamed the first President Bush for not 
having marched on Baghdad in 1991. 


It is important to note that many, if not most, of these individuals had 
held high positions in the governments of Reagan and Bush Snr, but 
had never been able to get either of these administrations to buy this 
programme. They had been stymied by a large group of officials who 
adhered to the Nixon-to-Clinton strategy, and regarded their proposals as 
dangerous folly. So they were frustrated not only by Saddam, but by the 
Us foreign policy establishment. Their frustration continued for the first 
eight months ofthe Bush Administration. Then came bin Laden's assault 
on the Twin Towers and the Pentagon. Almost immediately they were 
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able to get Bush to buy their entire approach. What probably persuaded 
him and his immediate political advisors was the fact that assuming the 
mantle of ‘war president’ seemed to be the surest road to re-election as 
well as to the realization of his most cherished domestic objectives. 


The logic of the neo-conservative position was very simple. Bringing down 
Saddam by force, preferably unilateral, would not only restore American 
honour, but also intimidate three groups whose policies seemed to consti- 
tute a major threat to us hegemony: Western Europe with its pretensions 
to geopolitical autonomy; the potential nuclear proliferators, especially 
North Korea and Iran; and the rulers of the Arab states who were drag- 
ging their feet over a ‘lasting’ settlement of the Israeli-Palestinian 
conflict largely on Israel’s terms. The neo-conservatives reasoned that, 
if they could achieve these three objectives rapidly and conclusively, all 
serious opposition to us hegemony would disintegrate and the world 
would indeed enter a ‘new American century’. 


Miscalculations 


In doing so, they made several major errors of judgement. They assumed 
that the military conquest of Iraq would be relatively simple, and cost lit- 
tle in either personnel or money. It is now clear they were wrong. While 
us troops entered Baghdad rapidly enough in 2003, they were unable 
to establish order in the country. The Baathist forces slipped away to 
form the basis of a guerrilla resistance, whose scope and efficacy has 
steadily grown. Washington was manifestly unprepared to handle the 
complexity of Iraqi internal politics, and found itself caught in not only 
a military but a political quagmire, from which it has so far failed to 
extricate itself. Indeed, as time went on, the us found it had less and 
less room for manoeuvre, coming to resemble a Gulliver tied down by 
the tiny Lilliputians. 


Moreover the politics of intimidation was only partially successful. In 
2002 and 2003 France and Germany publicly signalled their dissent on 
the invasion of Iraq and the us had to withdraw the second un Security 
Council resolution when it became clear how little support it would 
receive. Nor did intimidation work any better with potential nuclear 
proliferators. Both North Korea and Iran drew the conclusion from the 
American invasion of Iraq that the us could attack Iraq not because 
it had nuclear weapons, but because it did not have them. It seemed 
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obvious to both governments that the surest defence of the existing 
regimes was to speed up the acquisition of a nuclear arsenal. For tacti- 
cal reasons, Iran denied this, as North Korea did not. The us asserted 
that both countries were in fact pursuing such programmes. But the us 
found itself weakened militarily and politically by the occupation of Iraq. 
It became clear that the us would not be capable of a successful land 
invasion of another such country. It might pre-emptively launch nuclear 
missiles, but the consequences of doing so seemed daunting. Indeed, it 
was now in less of a position to rally either Western Europe or East Asia 
to any effort to force the two countries to cease their programmes. The 
US was consequently in a weaker position to stop nuclear proliferation 
after the invasion of Iraq than before it, the opposite of neo-conservative 
projections. As for the Arab regimes, the conclusion they drew from the 
invasion of Iraq was that the ambiguous policies they had pursued for 
decades were the only plausible ones for their own survival. They were 
in general aghast at the political consequences of the invasion—both for 
Iraq and for their own lands. They were certainly wary of any further us 
projects in the Middle East. 


Finally, on the front of neoliberalism, the Washington Consensus no 
longer seemed so binding on the countries of the South, thanks to 
the weakening of the us geopolitical position as a result of Iraq. Both 
negotiations within the wro, which the Bush Administration sought to 
revive, and Washington's bid to create a Free Trade Area of the Americas 
(FrAA), ran into a roadblock set up by the Brazilians and other govern- 
ments of the South. At the Cancün meeting of the wro in 2003, Brazil 
joined forces with South Africa, India and China to form the G20 bloc of 
countries to negotiate with the us and Western Europe. The basic posi- 
tion of the c20 was that if the South was to open its frontiers further 
to trade and financial flows from the North and protect the intellectual 
property rights of firms of the North, the North had in turn to open 
its frontiers further to trade flows from the South in such branches as 
textiles and agricultural products. For domestic political reasons, the us 
and Western Europe found it impossible to accede to these demands to 
any significant degree. The c20 replied that ın that case, they coüld not 
accede to the demands of the North. The result has been a deadlock, 
effectively ending the ability of the wro to press forward in implement- 
ing its neoliberal objectives. Much the same has happened with the rraa. 
Brazil and Argentina, strongly supported by Venezuela, pressed other 
South American countries to strengthen their ties with Mercosur rather 
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than sign up to the Fraa. As a result, the Fraa project never made much 
progress, and the vs has retreated to trying to establish bilateral trade 
pacts with smaller countries, a tactic that in fact reduces world free trade 
rather than expands it. 


The net result ofthe entire Bush foreign policy has thus been to accelerate 
the decline of vs hegemony rather than reverse it. The world has entered 
into a relatively unstructured, multilateral division of geopolitical power, 
with a number of regional centres of varying strength manoeuvring for 
advantage—the us, the ux, Western Europe, Russia, China, Japan, India, 
Iran, Brazil at the very least. There is no overwhelming superiority— 
economic, political, military or ideological-cultural—in any one of these 
centres. And there is no strong set of alliances for the moment, although 
one is likely to emerge. 


Impending scenarios? 


Looking ahead over the next two decades, what kind of trends are prob- 
able? The first is a complete breakdown of nuclear non-proliferation, 
with the rise of one to two dozen small nuclear powers in addition to 
those already in existence. The decline of vs power plus the compet- 
ing interests of the multiple power centres virtually guarantee that those 
countries which ended such programmes in the period 1970-2000 will 
resume them, no doubt joined by others. This will both act as a deterrent 
to military actions in many zones ofthe world and make the consequence 
of such actions much more dangerous. 


In the arena of world finance, the dominance of the us dollar is likely to 
disappear, giving way to a multi-currency system. It is obvious that the 
euro and the yen will become more widely used as mediums of financial 
accumulation and commodity exchange. The question is whether other 
currencies will also join the list, and the degree to which the expansion 
of the number of currencies in real world economic use will unbalance 
the system, or render it extremely volatile. In any case, the decline of the 
central role of the dollar will create major economic dilemmas for the us 
in dealing with its existing national debt, and probably result in a reduc- 
tion of the standard of living there. 


Ihree regions warrant special scrutiny because they are all currently 
in considerable turmoil, the outcome of which is likely to change the 
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geopolitical picture: Europe, East Asia and Latin America. The European 
story is the best known. In the five years between 2001 and 2005, two 
major developments occurred in this region. The first was the direct out- 
come of Bush’s unilateralist revision of us foreign policy. Both France 
and Germany publicly opposed the us invasion of Iraq in the run-up 
to March 2003 and obtained support in a number of other European 
countries. At the same time, they made initial overtures to Russia, start- 
ing to create a Paris—Berlin~Moscow axis. In response, the us aided 
by Britain created a counter-movement, drawing most of the East and 
Central European states—what Rumsfeld called ‘new’ as opposed to ‘old’ 
Europe—into their camp. The motivations of the East and Central Euro- 
pean states derived primarily from their continuing fear of Russia and 
hence their felt need for strong ties to the United States. 


The second development was the defeat of a proposed European con- 
stitution in the referenda in France and the Netherlands. Here the lines 
were quite different from those over the invasion of Iraq. Some ‘no’ votes 
came from popular opposition to neoliberalism and fears that the new 
European constitution would entrench it; others from apprehension at a 
further expansion of Europe eastward, and the possible entry of Turkey 
into the xv. In both cases, those who voted No wanted a more auton- 
omous Europe, capable of taking a greater distance from the us. But 
the combination of the two developments—the split over the invasion 
of Iraq and the defeat of the new constitution—has so far stymied any 
thrust towards a stronger, more independent Europe. The question is 
whether over the next decade this project can be relaunched on a firmer 
institutional and popular footing. It is still also an open issue whether 
such a revived European project, if it took off, would arrive at a political 
arrangement with Russia, such that we could speak of a Euro-Russian 
geopolitical pole. 


If we turn to the East Asian region, the scenario is rather different. For 
one thing, this zone comprises only three countries, all large ones: China, 
Korea and Japan. Two of these are presently divided in ways that are 
unlikely to continue. Neither reunification (of North and South Korea, 
the prc and Taiwan) will be easy to achieve, but both are plainly possible 
between now and 2025. But there is a second issue quite distinct from 
those at the other end of Eurasia. In Europe, the historic enmity between 
France and Germany is largely healed, whereas the cleavages between 
Japan and both China and Korea are deep, with still strong passions on 
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all sides. On the other hand, the economic advantages to all three of 
closer ties are very great, and may serve to allay historic anger. There is a 
knotty issue to resolve: which of China or Japan would play the ‘leading’ 
role in a prospective East Asian union of some sort? The problem, involv- 
ing military, monetary and politico-cultural issues, is not insoluble, but 
it would require a good deal of visionary political leadership in all three 
countries. If however the obstacles can be overcome, the East Asian 
union might emerge as the strongest member of the still existing Triad 
of the North. In that event, it would probably draw the us into its camp 
as a sort of combined elder statesman/junior partner. This is not exactly 
the role that Washington envisages for itself, but by 2025 it could seem 
an attractive deal for both the leadership and the American population. 


Finally, Latin America has the potential to emerge as a significant 
autonomous actor, if released from dependence on the us and capable 
of consolidating some form of economic unity. If it could attract Mexico 
into its camp, it might then be able to make giant economic and politi- 
cal steps forward—to the detriment, to be sure, of the us. Where other 
potential forces—especially, but not only, India, Iran, Indonesia and 
South Africa—would fit into such an overall geopolitical realignment is 
the least clear question of the coming period. And lurking behind any 
possible reconfiguration of world politics would be questions of access 
to energy and to water, in a world beset by ecological dilemmas and 
potentially producing vastly more than existing capacities of capitalist 
accumulation. Here could be the most explosive issues of all, for which 
no geopolitical manoeuvring or reshuffling offers any solution. 


SVEN LUTTICKEN 


SUSPENSE AND ... SURPRISE 


OMPARISONS OF 9.11 withdigital disastersin blockbuster films 

abound. The collapse of the Twin Towers was quickly linked 

to film scenes such as the destruction of the White House by 

aliens in Independence Day. In staging such sensational acts of 
destruction for the media, Al Qaeda terrorists also participate, of course, 
in the Western capitalist spectacle they profess to abhor. Terrorism’s role 
within the spectacle has been imaginatively conceptualized in Retort’s 
Afflicted Powers. But as Guy Debord argued, this ‘inconceivable foe’ is 
also constructed by the West itself: ‘the story of terrorism is written by 
the state’.! What remains underdeveloped is the analysis of the ‘perpetual 
present’ of the contemporary spectacle through which that tale is told, 
and the temporal politics which constitute it. This present is ruled by 
media events, structured in turn by a dialectic of suspense and surprise; 
it is through their manipulation of time that the larger historical picture 
is obscured. Under threat of terrorism, bloody surprises are accompa- 
nied by a sustained—or sometimes nagging, low-key—suspense, that 
can be perpetuated for weeks, months or even years on end. Historically, 
twentieth-century filmmakers took cues from terrorism when perfecting 
their production of suspense and surprise. Today those engaged in the 
production and mediation of ‘terror’ and ‘war on terror’ appear as savvy 
manipulators of people’s experience of time, masters of the bad infinity 
of that present in which nothing ever happens. 


In various texts and interviews, published over the course of several 
decades, Alfred Hitchcock developed what might be called a poetics 
of suspense and surprise. In his conversations with Francois Truffaut, 
Hitchcock illustrated this opposition in graphic terms: 


We are having a very innocent little chat. Let us suppose that there is a 
bomb underneath this table between us. Nothing happens, and then all ofa 
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sudden, ‘Boom!’ There is an explosion. The public 1s surprised, but prior to 
this surprise, it has to be an absolutely ordinary scene, of no special conseq- 
uence. Now, let us take a suspense situation. The bomb is underneath the 
table and the public knows it, probably because they have seen the anarchist 
place it there. 


Hitchcock always insisted that the latter situation was preferable. ‘In 
the first case we have given the public fifteen seconds of surprise at the 
moment of the explosion. In the second case we have given them fifteen 
minutes of suspense'? Suspense, then, is more value for money, more 
time for money: it stretches time. Contrary to many suspense situations 
that involve real danger, the suspense experienced in the context of a 
film is usually a pleasurable one, the time-stretching desirable. The audi- 
ence is asked to identify with the people who are in peril; editing and 
the use of ‘point-of-view’ shots are crucial for establishing this identifi- 
cation. Only when the public cares about the protagonist can suspense 
arise—but then, suspense also has the habit of creating sympathy for the 
characters involved no matter who they are; if Hitler were the potential 
victim, the audience could still be prodded to identify with him. 


Hitchcock’s musings on suspense and surprise were repeated many 
times, with some interesting variations. While the term suspense stands 
alone, the term surprise is sometimes replaced by shock; in a late text, 
the explosion of the bomb under the proverbial table without fore- 
warning is said to generate ‘five or ten seconds of shock'? The trailer 
for Psycho announced the film as a ‘shocker’ while that for The Birds 
promised ‘suspense and shock beyond anything you have ever seen or 
imagined’—indicating that Hitchcock’s preference for suspense was not 
as principled as he would have had us believe. He knew that it was not 
a question of choosing between two mutually exclusive options; rather 
than one or the other in isolation, it is the dialectic of suspense and 
surprise that is fundamental to his filmmaking. Hitchcock’s status as 
‘master of suspense’ derives largely from his expert manipulation of this 


! Retort, Afflicted Powers, London 2005; Julian Stallabrass, ‘Spectacle and Terror’, 
NLR 37, Jan-Feb 2006; Debord, Comments on the Society of the Spectacle, London 
1990, P. 24. 

* Francois Truffaut, Hitchcock, New York and London, 1985, p. 73. 

3 Hitchcock, "The Attraction of Fear’, in Roderick Bloomfield, ed., Heard in the 
Wings, London 1971. 

4 See Alain Kerzoncuf and Nándor Bokor, ‘Alfred Hitchcock’s Trailers’ (part 2), in 
the online Senses of Cinema 36, July-Sept 2005. 
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dialectic. In Psycho, for instance, the murder of Marion in the shower 
comes as a complete surprise (for ‘innocent’ viewers), leading to a new 
build-up of suspense once her lover and sister start investigating her 
disappearance, and yet another drastic shock at the film's climax. 


For Guy Debord, the spectacle is marked by the 'quasi-cyclical alter- 
nation of work and leisure.’ From a Debordian perspective, film is an 
integral part of the colonization of time by commodified experiences 
which appear to negate the dullness of modern clockwork time, while in 
fact cementing the numbing cycle of working hours and ‘free time’. Any 
sense of real historical time is thus precluded. The quasi-cyclical alterna- 
tion of shocks and suspense in cinema such as Hitchcock’s reflect this 
logic, its apparent deregulation of time being produced with industrial 
precision. Film, however, inherited many strategies from the nineteenth- 
century culture industry, especially from serials and mass-circulation 
novels. The crucial difference between suspense in novels and in films is 
cinema’s greater ability to control the consumer’s actual consumption of 
time; a reader can vary his or her reading, a viewer must conform to the 
film’s pacing (at least when it is seen in a cinema; video and especially 
pvp have created more ‘readerly’ modes of viewing). Although Hitchcock 
stressed that he aspired to an ‘art of pure cinema’ that does not follow 
literary models, nineteenth-century literature—with its increasing audi- 
ence, and the competition between various publications vying for a mass 
readership—had already developed a sophisticated understanding of the 
dialectic of suspense and surprise. Popular nineteenth-century authors 
from Hugo to Sue, from Dickens to Collins had systematized, industri- 
alized their employment. Surprise endings to suspense situations were 
frequently used in literary serials. 


Itis significant that Hitchcock, even in the 1960s, turned to the 'classical 
situation', as he called it, of the anarchist bomb plot to provide the kind 
of shocks and suspense his cinema needed. His Sabotage (1936) is based 
on Joseph Conrad's 1907 novel The Secret Agent, itself loosely inspired 
by the ‘Greenwich bomb outrage’ of 1894, when a man blew himself 
up near the Greenwich Observatory. The man’s brother was apparently 
an anarchist newspaper editor, also employed as a police spy. In writ- 
ing The Secret Agent, Conrad could assume his readers’ familiarity with 
media stereotypes of evil anarchists. His protagonist, Verloc, is both a 


5 Guy Debord, La Société du spectacle, Paris [1967] 1992, p. 151. 
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police informer and a foreign secret agent moving in anarchist circles; 
a sluggish man who runs a porn shop as a cover for his other activities. 
His wife has a retarded brother, Stevie. The action is set in train by Mr 
Vladimir, an official at a foreign embassy, who is unhappy with the British 
government’s lax attitude towards the anarchist immigrants who have 
been wreaking havoc in his native land. To prod the British into action, 
a spectacular ‘anarchist’ outrage is needed: the bombing of Greenwich 
Observatory. A cornered Verloc uses Stevie—his wife’s darling—to place 
the bomb, but Stevie blows himself up. 


In Hitchcock’s Sabotage, Greenwich Observatory is replaced by Piccadilly 
Circus, which is to be blown up by detonating a bomb in the under- 
ground. The porn shop becomes a small neighbourhood cinema and the 
retarded Stevie a ‘normal’ younger brother with whom the audience can 
more readily identify. In Hitchcock’s version too, Verloc is pressed into 
terrorism by Vladimir, but there is no real reference to anarchism. The 
suggestion, in keeping with the political climate of the 1930s, rather is 
that another government is trying to weaken Britain. 


The bomb on the bus 


In one of Hitchcock’s finest suspense sequences, little Stevie sets out to 
deliver a package—containing, unbeknownst to him, a time bomb—to a 
cloakroom at the underground station; the bomb will go off at 13.45. The 
boy gets fatally sidetracked during his journey through London: a tooth- 
paste salesman enlists him for a demonstration, there is a parade... 
Stevie, who promised to have the package delivered by 13.30, is aware 
of the delay and takes a bus. Hitchcock cuts back and forth between the 
interior of the bus and various London clocks, to show clock-time becom- 
ing unbearably stretched and out of joint as the fateful moment draws 
near. After a final shot of a clock, the bus explodes. In this sequence, 
Hitchcock effectively combined the two archetypal scenarios he out- 
lined: the audience knows there is a bomb, which is typical of suspense, 
and under ‘normal’ circumstances the protagonist will either be able to 
prevent the bomb from going off or at least save his own skin; however, 
in this case the boy is blown to pieces. Audiences did not react favourably 
to this nasty shock, and in later years, Hitchcock was contrite: 


I made a serious mistake in having the little boy carry the bomb. A character 
who unknowingly carries a bomb around as if 1t were an ordinary package 
is bound to work up great suspense 1n the audience. He was 1nvolved in a 
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situation that got him too much sympathy from the audience, so that when 
the bomb exploded and he was killed, the public was resentful.® 


Hitchcock had broken the rule that a character with whom the audi- 
ence is invited to identify will not be killed. Marion Crane in Psycho is 
also a likeable character, but at the same time something of a ‘bad girl’ 
and thus—in the libidinal economy of the ‘shocker —eligible for drastic 
punishment; in Stevie's case, there were no circumstances that made his 
death seem remotely acceptable. 


In Conrad's novel, the reader does not directly witness how Verloc's gam- 
bit fails when the bomb-carrying Stevie is blown up in the Greenwich 
Observatory park. The suspense in Conrad's novel is fractured by its 
multiple viewpoints, and its surprises work rather to reveal the cruel 
ironies of social and psychological contradictions. A prime example is 
Mrs Verloc's flight after having killed her husband for sacrificing Stevie's 
life; she is accompanied by the womanizing Ossipon, clueless as to what 
has happened and alarmed by Mrs Verloc's erratic behaviour, which he 
ascribes to hereditary insanity. He deserts her before her suicidal leap 
from a Channel steamer. Hitchcock's ending is more conventional: Mrs 
Verloc can find solace in the arms of a friendly Scotland Yard Detective, 
the body ofthe stabbed Mr Verloc having conveniently been buried when 
the movie theatre is blown up at the film's conclusion. 


Like the anarchist in Hitchcock's anecdotes, the bombers in Sabotage 
are a reminder that his practical and theoretical investigations of the 
dialectic of suspense and surprise were in part shaped by real-life events. 
Furthermore, both The Secret Agent and Sabotage emphasize that mod- 
ern terrorism aimed to attract newspaper and newsreel coverage, even 
while filmmakers and novelists drew inspiration from their outrages. 
By changing the porn shop into a movie theatre, Hitchcock was able to 
suggest parallels between cinematic and terrorist uses of suspense and 
surprise.” Sabotage insistently links cinema to the grim spectacle planned 
by Verloc, who also attempts to shape time through the tactical use of 
shocks and suspense; the explosion at Piccadilly Circus is meant to cre- 
ate a nagging sense of suspense as people become insecure and fear new 


6 Truffaut, Hitchcock, p. 109. 
7 See also Susan Smuth, ‘Disruption, Destruction, Denial: Hitchcock as Saboteur, 
in Richard Allen and S. Ishii-Gonzalés, eds, Alfred Hitchcock: Centenary Essays, 
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attacks. While carrying the bomb, Stevie is also delivering a can with the 
film, Bartholomew the Strangler, a title suggesting shocking surprises. 


While Sabotage does not propose a complete identity of terroristic and 
cinematic spectacle, the scene in which Verloc’s boss instructs him to 
bomb Piccadilly Circus suggests that terrorism is integral to the society 
it seeks to undermine. In the equivalent chapter in The Secret Agent, 
Mr Vladimir searches for ‘the fetish of the hour that all the bourgeoisie 
recognize’, and after dismissing the option of a bomb at the National 
Gallery (‘Art has never been their fetish’) he settles on astronomy, on a 
bomb placed at Greenwich Observatory. "There could be nothing bet- 
ter. Such an outrage combines the greatest possible regard for humanity 
with the most alarming display of ferocious imbecility. I defy the inge- 
nuity of journalists to persuade their public that any given member of 
the proletariat can have a personal grievance against astronomy'.? In 
this display of Conradian irony, the icy Mr Vladimir wilfully overlooks 
the fact that Greenwich Observatory, locus of the prime meridian, was 
a potent symbol of British imperial power. Ships all over the world 
calculated their positions with reference to the Greenwich meridian. 
Attacking Greenwich was therefore quite as logical as the attacks on the 
Twin Towers and the Pentagon. 


In Hitchcock’s film, this scene does not take place in a foreign embassy, 
as in The Secret Agent, but at the London Zoo aquarium (and without such 
a memorable monologue). In Verloc’s distressed mind, an aquarium 
window turns into a movie screen, the fishes being replaced by Piccadilly 
Circus, which shakes and collapses. The atrocity Verloc is to commit is 
thus pre-imagined as a media event. Recently, artist Rod Dickinson has 
revisited the failed Greenwich bombing at the basis of both Conrad’s 
novel and Hitchcock’s film from a post-9.r1 perspective: in his instal- 
lation Greenwich Degree Zero, a manipulated black and white film of a 
burning Greenwich Observatory completes, as it were, the failed attack, 
emphasizing its spectacular potential.’ 


The bomb at the synagogue 


Anarchism has always had significant support among the artistic 
avant-garde. In its attempts to shatter bourgeois complacency and the 


* Joseph Conrad, The Secret Agent, London and New York [1907] 2000, p. 68. 
9 Made with Tom McCarthy, Greenwich Degree Zero premiered in late 2005 at the 
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passivity generated by the culture industry, the avant-garde embraced 
shock rather than suspense, and the ultimate shock is terrorism as an 
acte gratuit. As Breton famously wrote: ‘The simplest Surrealist act con- 
sists of dashing down into the street, pistol in hand, and firing blindly, 
as fast as you can pull the trigger, into the crowd'.'? In this case, the 
possibility of actual avant-garde terrorism creates what Benjamin called 
a ‘moral shock effect’, noting that the Dadaist work of art ‘hit the specta- 
tor like a bullet', whereas cinema would later liberate the physical shock 
effect from the moral shock effect in which it had been wrapped." In 
contrast to the Dadaists and Surrealists, Benjamin emphasized the 
normality and ubiquity of the shock experience in modern culture: to 
walk through a city or work in a factory is to be constantly assaulted by 
the noise of traffic, the jostling crowds, the mechanized movements of 
the production process.” 


Benjamin proposed that early modernist film might help the modern 
subject to deal with this culture of the shock by creating a raised form of 
consciousness: ‘The spectator's process of association in view of these 
images is indeed interrupted by their constant, sudden change. This 
constitutes the shock effect of the film, which, like all shocks, should be 
cushioned by heightened presence of mind'.? What Benjamin seems to 
theorize hereisanavant-garde version ofthe early, pre-classical ‘cinema of 
attractions’, which emphasized the showing of new and surprising views 
rather than storytelling.“ In contrast to the modernist cinema evoked by 
Benjamin, Hitchcock’s is not one of quickfire shocks; its affinity to ter- 
rorist tactics lies rather in a preference for extraordinary suspense and 
‘big booms’. Whereas Benjamin’s cinema has a therapeutic effect, mak- 
ing the subject capable of an active relationship to the everyday shocks of 
modernity, terrorist shocks aim to shatter the subject’s defensive shield. 
This is also what led some avant-gardists to play with the actual—rather 
than symbolic—use of terrorist means. A telling case is that of former 
Situationist Dieter Kunzelmann—once a member of the spur group, 


'^ André Breton, ‘Second manifeste du surréalisme’, in Breton, Manifestes du sur- 
reálisme, Paris [1930] 1972, p: 135. 
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which was for some time part of the Situationist International. In 1968— 
69 Kunzelmann and his “Tupamaros West Berlin’ placed fake bombs 
at department stores, and—on 9 November 1969, the anniversary of 
Kristallnacht—one at the community centre of a Berlin synagogue. 
Although Kunzelmann's group had been supplied with a defective bomb, 
its discovery still generated huge media coverage—as Kunzelmann, an 
avid reader of the right-wing tabloid Bild, had hoped.” 


One of the alternative names for Kunzelmann's Tupamaros was Viva 
Maria, drawn from Louis Malle's 1965 revolution-and-striptease extrava- 
ganza Viva Marial, with Jeanne Moreau and Brigitte Bardot. The latter 
plays a young woman called Maria Fitzgerald O'Malley, daughter of an 
Irish Republican terrorist; in the opening scenes, we see her as a young 
girl, blowing up military and police targets all over the British Empire with 
her father. Maria joins a travelling circus and teams up with another Maria, 
played by Jeanne Moreau, to form a strip act. Together they head a peasant 
revolt against a Latin American regime. In 1965, one of Kunzelmann's 
allies had published an interpretation in which the two Marias stand 
for communism and anarchism, their alliance leading to global revolu- 
tion; what seems more salient in retrospect 1s the film's suggestion that 
the revolution could be a joyous Technicolor farce, with a promiscuous 
Bardot thrown in for good measure. Far from a Hitchcockian thriller, 
Viva Maria! is closer to Malle's earlier Zazie dans le métro in its attempt to 
develop an avant-garde ‘cinema of attractions’ within narrative filmmak- 
ing. The quasi-comical series of ‘booms’ at the beginning of Viva Maria! 
sets the tone, and during the ‘dramatic’ finale Malle steps up the slapstick 
component—culminating in a bizarre scene in which a hastily revived 
Inquisition tries to extract a confession from the two Marias but cannot 
get their rusty torture instruments to work. Viva Maria! is thus a far cry 
from the temporal politics of Kunzelmann’s late-sixties activities. While 
Malle attempted to free cinematic time from the constraints of classical 
Hollywood formulas, in part by going back to early filmmaking with its use 
of frantic pacing, slapstick and sight gags, Kunzelmann staged spectacular 
‘booms’ that were complicit with the mass media in their use of shock. 


The bomb in the phone 


Terrorist attacks themselves also operate through the dialectic of sus- 
pense and surprise. In the events of 9.11, the Madrid bombings of 2004 


5 Wolfgang Kraushaar, Die Bombe im Jüdischen Gemeindehaus, Hamburg 2005, 
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and the London underground and bus explosions of 2005, initial acts of 
surprise were followed by a politics of suspense as to what would follow. 
After 9.11, the London and Madrid bombings were less unexpected, but 
the suspense was generic and ill-defined. When new attacks were feared 
in their wake, the suspense was carefully managed by western politi- 
cians and media as much as by public expectations. Terrorism, then, 
attempts to expand the dialectic of suspense and surprise beyond the 
narrow time frame of, for instance, a feature film. Current attempts to 
turn 9.11 into disaster movies—focusing on people working at the wrc 
or being stuck on board one of the hijacked planes—have a normalizing 
effect they reduce the events to more or less 'classic suspense' situa- 
tions, in which we are asked to identify with a group of people whose 
life is immediately at risk, thus attempting to restore an old-fashioned 
aesthetic of reassurance. What this retro suspense neglects is that terror- 
ism leads to a kind of generalized suspense, paralleling contemporary 
processes in the media. 


With the development of 24-hour news and the internet, allowing peo- 
ple to check the news online at their desks, the dialectic of suspense and 
surprise is no longer confined to certain set moments of leisure within 
the workday; it seeps into the whole of postmodern time, squashing 
and stretching it. If for Debord, suspense and surprise—contained in 
the format of a fictional film—may have offered temporary escape from 
clockwork time, now there is no escape. Live reporting was an important 
step in the progressive integration of terrorism and media technology. 
With 1970s Palestinian airplane hijackings—as investigated by Johan 
Grimonprez in his video Dial H-1-s-T-o-Rr-y (1997)—terrorism became 
a made-for-rv event, the suspense mounting as the planes stood on the 
runways and the outcome for the hostages hung in the balance. The 
exploitation of live broadcasting was anticipated by Welles's 1938 radio 
version of War of the Worlds—an avant-gardist Halloween prank. As a 
pure media event, Welles's show turned into a kind of virtual terrorism; 
listeners were so used to hearing disconcerting reports from Europe 
that some instinctively replaced ‘Martians’ with ‘Germans’, and thought 
the play to be an actual report of a German invasion of Pennsylvania." 
Interestingly, some listeners who at first accepted the show as a news 
broadcast began to have doubts when they noted that the time was the 
condensed time of fiction: ‘It all sounded perfectly real until people began 
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hopping around too fast . . . When people moved 20 miles in a couple of 
minutes I put my tongue in my cheek and figured it was just about the 
smartest play I'd ever heard’.” Even if suspense in a fictional film or 
radio play appears to stretch time, it is still much more condensed than 
the scattered, thinned suspense proper to terrorism and war as gener- 
ated by radio and rv. 


The War of the Worlds panic shows what happens when suspense and 
surprise appear to have a direct bearing on our lives. In Hitchcock's 
archetypal scenario a knowing audience identifies with a protagonist 
who is unaware of the danger; in spite of this identification, there is still 
a clear barrier between the fictional event and the viewers. By contrast, 
when watching the results of terrorist carnage on Tv, we sense that we 
too may become victims, turning from audience members into unwilling 
protagonists. Rather than dismantling the distinction between spectacle 
and audience by transforming passive viewers into active participants, 
as various avant-garde movements demanded, we are all put in a pas- 
sive position even as we appear to become potential participants: the 
audience watches itself become a mass of potential victims, dependent 
on the mercies of Homeland Security. Guy Debord's remark that ‘this 
perfect democracy’ constructs terrorism, in order to be ‘judged by its 
enemies rather than its results' seems more relevant than ever in an age 
of Pentagon ‘shock and awe'.? Debord argued that the apparently ‘left- 
ist' terrorism of late 1970s Italy was often staged by those in power; in 
those cases, terrorism would fit nicely into Daniel Boorstin's definition 
of the ‘pseudo-event’. Analysing the media of the early 1960s, Boorstin 
noted the rise of a kind of ‘newsworthy’ event that was staged for the 
media, driven to fight the repetitiveness inherent in their own industrial 
production and distribution.'? 


In recent discourse, the pseudo-event has been recast as the nefarious 
Doppelganger of the true event, which has the power to shatter an entire 
symbolical order. If Badiou and Zizek’s theorization of this elusive truth 
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event—examples being the death of Christ, the French Revolution and 
October 1917—has taken on such a prominence in philosophical, politi- 
cal and aesthetic discourse, this is an indication of the degree to which 
the current order seems beyond reform; it has to be swept away.” One of 
the problems is that the event may be impersonated by a pseudo-event, 
which is only apparently revolutionary: 


Nazism was a pseudo-Event and the October Revolution was an authentic 
Event, because only the latter related to the very foundations of the Situation 
of capitalist order, effectively undermining those foundations, in contrast to 
Nazism, which staged a pseudo-Event in order to save the capitalist order. 
The Nazi strategy was to 'change things so that, at their most fundamental, 
they can remain the same’. 


While this was neither the aim of 1970s leftist terrorism nor of contem- 
porary Islamist terrorism, the result is in both cases the strengthening 
of the existing order. Even though it rejects capitalist spectacle, Islamist 
terrorism creates spectacular images of destruction that fascinate both 
its (potential) sympathizers and its enemies. It must also partici- 
pate in the spectacle’s temporal arrangement of images, even while 
attempting to turn it against itself—to blow up suspense and surprise 
to such an extent that they destroy their foundations. Islamist terror- 
ism, then, strives to create a true event, but it does so by producing 
pseudo-events for the media—pseudo-events that are temporal knots of 
suspense and surprise. 


In Spielberg’s 2005 blockbuster remake of War of the Worlds, the dialectic 
of suspense and surprise is replaced by the freneticism of shock-and-awe 
special effects, in what seems an attempt to overwhelm the audience with 
the serial shocks of a roller-coaster ride. When the Martians attack, the 
little girl yells ‘Dad, are they terrorists?’—-rendering the current ‘enemy’ 
as inexplicable and alien as monsters from outer space. His remake 
functions as a machine for producing acquiescence, encouraging a fatal- 
ist acceptance of the colonization of time and of history by spectacular 
terror. Instead of shock and awe, Spielberg’s next film, Munich (2005), 
deployed retro-suspense, an equally regressive aesthetic. Made in the 
director’s ‘Oscar mode’, Munich follows a fictionalized team of hitmen 
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who, paid by Israel, attempt to kill Palestinians after the massacre at 
the Munich Olympics. Spielberg fashions the narrative into a kind of 
1970s international suspense adventure, complete with picture-postcard 
views of Paris and Rome. That the repetitiveness of the list of victims 
to be killed leads to a kind of boring suspense seems more accident 
than design; Spielberg tries to camouflage it through scenes such as the 
one in which a bomb in a telephone at a Palestinian representative’s 
house threatens to blow up his little daughter. Spielberg being the great 
sentimentalizer of children, one knows in advance that Hitchcock’s 
bomb-on-the-bus outrage will not be repeated: business as usual, just 
another old-fashioned suspense situation. 


The bomb on the bus (again) 


In the current temporal deadlock, the coercive effects of the dialectic 
of suspense and surprise are all too clear. Historically, it may well be 
the case that, as Benjamin suggested, the use of suspense and surprise 
in films and other media could equip people to respond to the anxie- 
ties of modern life, and suggest alternatives to industrial uniformity; 
in this respect, they could be regarded as possessing an emancipatory 
potential. But they may also lead to the passive acceptance of a culture 
in which no alternative to the deadly spiral of suspense and shock in 
contemporary politics is imaginable. Even in the 1950s and 1960s, the 
cinematic dialectic functioned in this manner: Hitchcock used the Cold 
War both as manifest content and as subtext for a number of his films 
in these decades, including the remake of The Man Who Knew Too Much, 
North by Northwest and of course Torn Curtain, and one can argue that 
they normalized a situation in which the superpowers threatened each 
other with annihilation. The suspense in these films is localized: the 
bomb-throwing anarchist having been definitively replaced by sinister 
foreign agents, the plots typically involve stolen papers and individu- 
als whose lives are at stake. This is clearly a displacement of sorts of 
the global suspense of the nuclear arms race, in which the existence of 
much of humanity was at stake. Kubrick desublimated this suspense in 
Dr Strangelove: as tensions mount over the mission of a bomber plane, 
viewers find themselves perversely rooting for the plane's crew, in spite 
of the fact that it is patently clear the successful accomplishment of their 
mission will result in a nuclear apocalypse. 
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Contemporary ideologues of the *war on terror' feed the fear that terror- 
ists may get hold of The Bomb. There is no logical end to such a war, no 
longer waged against a foreign state that can be vanquished, but against 
a protean and hydra-headed monster. It can be stretched at will, and 
used to transform society on a long-term basis. In this sense, terrorism 
becomes a foundation for politics: for the state needs its terrorists. There 
is, of course, a long and dubious history of the use of terrorism by the 
state—either by actually perpetrating outrages itself or by using terrorist 
acts carried out by others. Dickinson's Greenwich installation includes 
documents which suggest that the police masterminded the actual failed 
attack on the Observatory in order to ensure that a law weakening asylum 
rights for foreigners would be passed; in The Secret Agent, the anarchists 
are used by a foreign agent rather than by the police, although Verloc is 
also a police informer. While the resurgence of terrorism in the 1970s 
appeared to pose a serious threat, it in fact turned out to strengthen the 
state, and since 2001 we have seen the culmination of the use of terror- 
ism by the state as its perfect enemy. And 'the state', one could argue in 
a Debordian vein, is little more than a front for multinational corpora- 
tions, media conglomerates and the military-industrial complex. 


In this situation, critical reexamination is an urgent project for critics and 
theorists as well as for filmmakers and artists. A historical precedent can 
be seen in Bufiuel’s The Phantom of Liberty (1974), which revisits Breton’s 
ultimate surrealist act as a traumatic moment of avant-garde history and 
self-conceptualization. Decades after the Surrealist scandal of Un Chien 
Andalou, Bufiuel cast a disenchanted gaze on the politics of shock. A 
bespectacled, besuited hitman positions himself high up in a skyscraper, 
takes out a gun and starts to shoot. People drop dead in the streets below. 
Rather than ‘dashing down into the streets’, the tueur-poéte—as he is 
called in The Phantom of Liberty—retreats to lofty corporate heights; the 
avant-garde act has become a strangely clinical enterprise perpetrated by 
someone with a Panopticon-like viewpoint. This corporate context also 
suggests that terrorism in the end strengthens the society it attempts to 
overthrow—a pseudo-event highly compatible with the culture industry, 
even if the production of these pseudo-events is outsourced to obliging 
‘enemies of democracy’. 


Deleuze praised Bufiuel’s late films for their break with the ‘naturalist 
and cyclical point of view’ of his earlier work in favour of a ‘pluralist cos- 
mology’ in which ‘one and the same event is played out in . . . different 
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worlds, in incompatible versions’, giving rise to a ‘direct time image’.* 
Deleuze adapted Bergson’s distinction between modern industrialized 
time, which is parcelled in equal units, ‘spatialized’, and duration, or pure 
Becoming; an ontological memory that cannot be objectified and reduced 
to numbers. Despite Bergson’s own dismissal of (early) cinema, Deleuze 
theorizes film as the production of movement-images and time-images 
that represent duration—indirectly in the case of the movement-image, 
directly in the time-image.? While Deleuze disparages the ‘naturalist 
and cyclical point of view’, he himself, as Jacques Ranciére noted, can 
only conceive of history as natural history?* What matters is Being, 
Becoming; history is relevant only insofar as it is a manifestation of the 
untrammelled productivity of Becoming. However, the human mind is 
apt to impose all kinds of constraints on this productivity; it forced Being 
into rigid representations, and subjects pure Becoming to clockwork 
time—or, in the language of The Logic of Sense—the aeon to chronos. 
The aeon is the time of events: the event is ‘coextensive with becoming’. 
For Deleuze, Bufiuel’s late films show ‘not the subjective (imaginary) 
points of view in one and the same world, but one and the same event in 
different worlds, all implicated in the event’s inexplicable universe’ .*5 


If the event is an exception for Badiou and Zizek, a break in the order of 
being, Deleuzian events are everywhere—especially on the silver screen, 
where movement-images and time-images liberate Becoming from 
chronos, from clockwork time. For Deleuze, liberation is always already 
accomplished—one just has to embrace it. While this accounts for 
much of Deleuze’s seductiveness, his celebration of cinema’s liberation 
of time seems more questionable than ever, now that the costs of our 
consumption of cinema’s industrial duration have become increasingly 
apparent. However, there is still a critical potential in his monumen- 
tal exercise in Bergsonian cinephilia, in his paeans to cinema's power 
to provide temporal experiences that introduce a radically different 
dimension into Fordist clockwork time. While Deleuze's narrative of the 
movement-image's succession by the time-image may be problematic 


aa Gilles Deleuze, Cinema 2: The Time-Image, London 1989, pp 102-3. 

3 By contrast, Benjamin saw the predominance of shocks 1n modern capitalism— 
reflected in the cinema——as an indication of the atrophy of the mémoire involontaire, 
that deep, unconscious memory which was Proust's psychologized version of 
Bergson's pure memory, duration. 

^ Jacques Ranciere, La Fable cinématographique, Paris 2001, p. 147. 

^5 Deleuze, Cinema 2, p. 103. 
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in historical terms, it does offer tools for theorizing alternatives to the 
Hitchcockian ‘action-image’ and contemporary mainstream cinema, in 
which digital attractions, fast pacing and extra shocks are injected into 
this classical model. Bufiuel’s nonlinear, pluralist narratives—if they 
can be called that—are one alternative to the pseudo-cyclic repetition of 
shocks and suspense. 


More recently, Palestinian independent filmmaker Hany Abu-Assad has 
created a concise and rigorous deconstruction of the dialectic of sus- 
pense and surprise in terrorist spectacle. Paradise Now (2005) follows 
two Palestinian suicide bombers, Said and Khaled, during their final 
days. The film emphasizes the role of image-production, both of pho- 
tographs of the ‘martyrs’ that are to be mass-produced, and of a kind of 
video testament that will be for rent and sale at local stores. Because of 
some practical problems and because of the attempts of a woman who 
has recently moved to Palestine to dissuade the men from their plan, 
the ‘booms’ are postponed several times, resulting in meandering move- 
ments rather than a linear build-up towards an explosion. The result 
is an erratic suspense that creates space and time for reflection on the 
mechanism in which the men participate. When, in the final scene, Said 
is sitting on an Israeli bus he is about to blow up, the camera zooms in 
on his eyes. This is the film’s closing image; showing the explosion of yet 
another bus would be futile. As the postponement of the pseudo-event 
becomes a cinematic event, time is stretched beyond recognition: if a 
way out of this cul-de-sac is to be found, the temporality of our ‘perpetual 
present’ must be derailed—time and again. 
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AMIT CHAUDHURI 


THE EAST AS A CAREER 


T READINGS By Indian writers in English, two related ques- 
tions, or some version of them, will invariably be asked by a 
member of the audience, whatever the setting—bookshop, 
university seminar or literary festival. The first question is, 
‘Which audience do you write for?'; and the second, ‘Are you exoticizing 
India for a Western audience?’ The questions seem to arise from some 
residue of the idea of a moral custodianship of literature, at a time when 
no one—neither the reader, nor the person who attends readings, nor the 
scholar—seems to have a clear or reliable notion of what ‘literature’ is. 
What is it we are trying to protect when we ask these questions? What is 
literature or, for that matter, ‘Indian writing in English'—entities largely 
created by writers, and apparently susceptible to being sold and peddled 
like wares by them? 





‘Literature’ as a category has, for some time now, lost its integrity and 
recognizability, and there is no persuasive and intelligent debate, let 
alone a consensus, on the nature of Indian writing in English. Ever since 
the politics of representation, rather than the definition of literary prac- 
tice, became a principal preoccupation of literary departments, there has 
been a tendency for tired moral gestures to usurp the role of a robust and 
ongoing discussion of, and enquiry into, what it is we are making those 
gestures on behalf of. And the politics of representation—for questions 
about a writer's audience, and his or her use of the ‘exotic’, are political 
questions—has passed into the common parlance, in the way that more 
complex ideas from, say, Rousseau or Freud or Marx have in the past 
been simplified as they were translated into the public sphere, where 
they are free to be used as a knee-jerk response to the problematic. 


As to the two questions above, those who pose them generally seem to 
assume that they arise spontaneously; that they have no history or source. 
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Of course, it ıs perfectly possible, even plausible, that there are Indian 
writers who conceive of their projects with something like a ‘Western 
readership’ in mind; Nirad C. Chaudhuri, embarking on his autobiogra- 
phy, is an example, and one that at once complicates the issue. But surely 
the questions themselves tell us more about the intellectual formations 
and compulsions of our time, and about this moment in Indian literary 
history, than their supposed answers would illuminate the impulses that 
go into the act of writing? The questioner, anyway, is hardly as interested 
in those impulses as in stating certain moral parameters for writing and 
thinking. Where did those particular parameters come from? The ques- 
tions are not timeless, but the questioner invests them with the authority 
of timelessness. And yet, to my knowledge, no one asked Bibhutibhushan 
Banerjee or Manik Bandopadhyay whom they wrote for, or if they were 
‘exoticizing’ rural Bengal for a metropolitan readership. 


English, then, is part of the problem; the act of writing in English was, 
in India, potentially an act of bad faith, and some version of the old 
suspicion regarding the motives of those who write in English remains 
and is still at work among us. But the focus in those earlier attacks on 
Indian writers in English, such as the famous one led by the Bengali 
critic Buddhadev Bose, was artistic practice, even if that practice entered 
the discussion negatively, with a metaphysical fatalism; 1t was apparently 
impossible for writers fully and deeply to address their subject except 
in a language that was their ‘own’. By bringing the audience into the 
picture, the emphasis and the debate shift from writerly practice to cul- 
tural, social and economic transactions—from the mystery and riddle of 
the creative act to the dissemination of texts and meanings, by publish- 
ers and newspapers, in the academy and in bookshops; from meaning 
to the production of meaning. 


This is where Edward Said comes in; Said who, in a devastatingly effec- 
tive substitution, replaced ‘meaning’, in the post-structuralist enquiry 
(still fresh at the time) into its production, with ‘the Orient’. The notion 
is brought in, almost casually, as an interjection, when Said says that 
his concern in his study, Orientalism, is to examine the ‘enormously sys- 
tematic discipline by which European culture was able to manage—and 
even produce—the Orient’. That ‘and even’ should not distract us from 
the fundamental importance Said and others after him have attached to 
this notion. In the last few decades, there has been a palpable but often 
unspoken feeling that the production of the Orient has moved beyond 
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Europe, and Europeans, into the realm of the so-called diaspora, and of 
Indian writing in English. The spread of globalization and the free mar- 
ket, coinciding roughly with the advent of the post-Rushdie Indian novel 
in English, returns us to the epigraph from Disraeli in Said’s book: ‘The 
East is a career.’ For the production of the Orient involves, implicitly, its 
consumption; the circle is incomplete without the ‘audience’. 


But the concern with this form of ‘production’ has given us not so much 
a critical eye or sensibility, but a sense of vigilance and, at a cruder 
level, a kind of vigilantism; this is where the astringency and aggres- 
sion of those questions come from. In reflecting on the many legacies 
of Orientalism—the book, not the phenomenon described within it—we 
may say that this particular brand of vigilantism is one of them. It is 
the Saidian inheritance that gives those questions their urgency; but 
since they seem to have no provenance, and little critical content, I 
would say they are vulgarized legacies of Orientalism, among the many 
by-products of that great polemic that are both ubiquitous and do not 
bear close scrutiny. This does not prevent those questions from being 
reiterated, as a constant, irrefutable challenge, and their standpoint from 
remaining unexamined; vulgarizations permeate language, and become 


a habit of thinking. 
The storyteller 


Maybe we could enquire about what sorts of presuppositions these 
questions—‘Which audience do you write for?’ and ‘Are you exoticiz- 
ing your subject for a Western audience?’—are based on. Take the first 
question, which accuses, by implication, the Indian writer in English of 
being removed from his or her ‘natural’ readership: an Indian one. The 
question relies on utopian ideas, which are always present in the way we 
think of these matters. 


For instance, the ‘Indian audience’ is itself a utopian idea; and, like all uto- 
pian fictions, it makes us flushed with emotion, and fills us, according to 
the situation, with a sense of pride or injustice or protectiveness. Yet it is 
difficult to construct an ideal readership, waiting to receive or judge new 
works by writers, in a country in which even the Anglophone urban mid- 
dle class—a minority—is divided and differentiated by disharmonies of 
interest: political, social, intellectual, not to speak of pettier reasons for 
disagreement. Possibly the question arises from an Arcadian vision of 
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Indian history—India as womb of storytelling and myth, where audi- 
ence and storyteller or performer are umbilically united. And possibly it 
comes from a particular view of other cultures, including modern ones, 
where writers are perceived to write for a bourgeois constituency that 
also provides them with a ‘natural’ habitat—so that the problem of the 
audience is seen to be special to the deracinated, dislocated Anglophone 
Indian (a belief shared by many Anglophone Indians themselves), who 
has, as it were, stepped out of, or turned against, nature. 


Yet the dissonance between audience and writer goes to the heart of mod- 
ernism, and the modern, itself: not only in the populist sense in which, 
say, John Carey has understood that dissonance, as a form of elitism, a 
high-handed, inhumane rejection by the modernists of the ordinary per- 
son. The dissonance is written into the text; it is a profound and complex 
resource for the writer. For instance, the rift between reader and writer 
not only surrounds the novel, Ulysses, and its reputation; it is a powerful 
component in the work. We know that the Ulysses-figure in the novel, 
Leopold Bloom, the petit-bourgeois copywriter, is not the kind of man 
who would read Ulysses, or is exactly the sort who would not. Bloom's 
reading comprises the trashy magazine, Titbits, which he peruses in the 
lavatory, ‘seated calm above his own rising smell’. Later, as if it were a 
modernist ‘readymade’ that had unsuspected uses, he turns it into toi- 
let paper: ‘He tore away half the prize story sharply and wiped himself 
with it.’ A great gap, in terms of writer and audience, divides Joyce from 
Bloom. Stylistically, artistically, Joyce, in writing his novel, had no inten- 
tion of closing that gap, but only of widening it; but imaginatively, he 
needed to make the journey toward Bloom so that his novel might move 
outward into the world from the circumference of Stephen’s persona, 
and onward from the Portrait. In writing it, Joyce defines no clear-cut, 
consoling relationship to his audience; the novel is built upon a para- 
dox, upon both the necessary embracing and the necessary rejection of 
Bloom by his creator. 


Let me cite another instance of dissonance, this time in a story from 
a vernacular Indian literature, where—the question about the audi- 
ence implies—author and reader are at one in prelapsarian harmony. 
The story is 'Suryana Kudu', or, in A. K. Ramanujan and Manu Shetty’s 
translation, ‘A Horse for the Sun’, by the Kannada writer, U. R. Anantha 
Murthy, whom I very much admire, but whose public pronouncements 
have got him into a sort of critical rut. These pronouncements largely 
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consist of repeated airings of the belief that the vernacular or bhasha 
writer has an immediate and organic access to his readership and com- 
munity, in a way that the Anglophone Indian writer does not and, really, 
cannot. Yet his own finest work tells us something quite different about 
the location of the modern Kannada writer, and the tensions latent in 
the latter's relationship to his or her readership. In 'A Horse for the 
Sun', the narrator, a person very like the author, even down to his name, 
‘Anantha’, a city-dwelling intellectual and disillusioned Marxist, returns 
briefly to his village and runs into a childhood friend, Venkata—a bit ofa 
clown, a buffoon, a person who has not moved on or achieved anything; 
by Anantha's social and moral standards, a failure. 


Anantha is disappointed in, even repelled by, his old friend; but, oddly, 
he is also attracted to his air of sensuousness and freedom, his apparent 
unburdenedness. Venkata's domestic life is a mess; but he embodies an 
elemental, physical joy. Later in the day, in his house, he tells a reluctant 
and tired Anantha that he will give him a head massage; while doing so, 
he launches into a near-meaningless, extraordinary soliloquy. In Bloom's 
toilet, newsprint mingles with the other contents; in Venkata's bath, 
Anantha's various tortured cerebral speculations dissolve into Venkata's 
rapturous pre-verbal utterance and the body's sensations. Venkata is the 
story's subject, but, as Anantha knows, he will not be its reader; and it is 
precisely the physical closeness and intellectual disconnectedness that 
Anantha feels toward Venkata that impels and shapes the story, that gives 
itits sense of thwarted desire and its calamitous ending. Anantha Murthy, 
the spokesman and propagandist for Kannada literature, and flagellant of 
Indian English writing, believes the bhasha writer belongs to an organic 
community; the vision of Anantha Murthy, the artist, arises compellingly 
from the conviction that no organic community is possible. 


No writer has a given and recognizable audience, except, perhaps, in 
our fabular reconstructions of antiquity or medieval history. A writer 
sooner or later has to come to terms with this, in a much more pain- 
ful and thoroughgoing way than the questioner in the audience may 
suspect. The reader too needs to come to terms with it, if he or she is 
to have more than a passing interest in what literature does; for the 
writer not only speaks to the reader, but interrogates the unbridgeable 
gap between them. Any theory of reading that does not take this into 
account will leave itself open to question. Benedict Anderson's narra- 
tive of nations coming into being through ‘imagined communities’ of 
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readers, for instance, is another utopian conflation of nationality with 
readership, which does not incorporate into its study the notion that 
discontinuities are as important to the formation of the modern imagi- 
nation as collectivities. It is not only the reader who takes the decision 
to reject or accept a writer, the writer, too, depending on what his objec- 
tive is at that moment and how he means to achieve it, gives himself to, 
or withholds himself from, the reader. 


Saidian asymmetries 


What does the ‘exotic mean in: ‘Are you exoticizing your subject for a 
Western audience?’; or rather, in which sense is it meant? Dictionaries 
will give you a range of meanings, such as 'foreign'—where ‘foreign’ 
is usually 'tropical'—and ‘strange’, even ‘bizarre’. But the dictionaries’ 
interpretations are almost entirely positive; the exotic has to do with a 
certain kind of allure, the appeal of the strange and faraway. They still 
have not taken into account the post-Saidian registers of the word, now 
a habitual term with which to count the spiritual costs of colonialism: 
‘inauthentic and ‘falsified’ do not yet register in their lists of mean- 
ings. Said, of course, feels compelled to use the word on the first page 
of Orientalism, where he notes that a French journalist, on ‘a visit to 
Beirut during the terrible civil war of 1975-76 . . . wrote regretfully of 
the gutted downtown area that “it had once seemed to belong to the 
Orient of Chauteaubriand and Nerval.” For the European to mourn the 
demise of this Orient was almost natural, for, as Said goes on to say, this 
Orient ‘was almost a European invention, and had been since antiquity a 
place of romance, exotic beings, haunting memories and landscapes... 
Now it was disappearing —in the Middle East especially, as the French 
journalist saw it, into the tragic mess of contemporary history. In a salu- 
tary reminder, characteristic of Said both in his writings and his political 
work, the reader is told of the simple but till then often ignored irony 
of the fact that the Orient was also a real place, even in the time of 
Chauteaubriand and Nerval; that even then, ‘Orientals had lived there, 
and that now it was they who were suffering’; however, ‘the main thing 
for the European visitor was a European representation of the Orient 
and its contemporary fate’. 


Characteristic, too, of Said in much of his literary critical work (his 
political writings and activism are almost a compensation for this) is, 
as he fleetingly admits himself, his own study’s turning away from the 
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Oriental, except in his or her itinerary in European texts, and from the 
Oriental representation of the Orient. This—the Orient's representation 
of itself—is presumably what the ‘almost’ in ‘the Orient was almost a 
European invention' refers to, and also suppresses: that the Orient, in 
modernity, is not only a European invention but also an Oriental one, 
an invention that has arguably created and occupied an intellectual, cul- 
tural and political space far larger and more important than its European 
counterpart. The book about the Oriental invention—in both senses, as 
‘creative’ and ‘spurious’ production—of the Orient is still to be written; 
for now, we have to be content with that ‘almost’. In his Provincializing 
Europe, Dipesh Chakrabarty wryly observes that a literary commenta- 
tor, while describing the provenances of Midnight's Children, its mixture 
of ‘Western’ and ‘Eastern’ elements, makes specific references to what 
she considers the Western resources of Rushdie's novel (The Tin Drum, 
Tristram Shandy etc), but refers to the Eastern ones only in blurred and 
general categories: ‘Indian legends, films and literature’. Chakrabarty 
gives this sort of critical viewpoint the definition: ‘asymmetric igno- 
rance’. While one should hesitate before ascribing to Said an ignorance 
of modern Oriental cultural traditions, that ‘almost’ in his sentence cer- 
tainly constitutes an asymmetry—an asymmetry whose logic he pursues 
implicitly but quite relentlessly in his study. 


What does this asymmetry mean to our understanding—specifically 
Said-inflected—of the ‘exotic’? In the sense in which we use the term 
today, the ‘exotic’ does not just mean ‘foreign’, but a commodification 
of the foreign: an intrinsic part of the ‘production’ of the East that 
Orientalism entails, and which is, crucially, made possible by the spread 
of capitalism and of markets. When the person in the audience asks 
the Indian writer in English about exoticization, he or she often means 
to say that the writer is a sort of deracinated Oriental who, in an act of 
betrayal, has become involved in the production of the Orient. We have 
inherited the Saidian asymmetry along with the Saidian critique; it leads 
us to believe that Oriental and, for our purposes, Indian history was a 
bucolic zone untouched by the market until, probably, the Indian novel- 
ist in English came along; that the Orient has been in a state of nature in 
the last two hundred years, translated into the realm of production and 
consumption only by Western writers and entrepreneurs. And in this 
way, we exoticize exoticization itself, making it impossibly foreign to, 
and distant from, ourselves. 
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A glance at the cultural history of our modernity, however, tells us that 
we have been ‘producing’ the Orient, and exoticizing it, for a very long 
time. The exotic has been a necessary, perhaps indispensable, constitu- 
ent of our self-expression and political identity, as manifested in popular 
culture, in calendar prints, oleographs, the ‘mythologicals’ of early Hindi 
cinema, as well as the lavish visions of Indian history in the latter. These 
are the signatures of the cultural and political world of the anonymous; 
a ‘production’ of the East more challenging or significant than anything 
the word ‘Orientalism’ can hope to encapsulate, and part of whose inher- 
itance, as seen in the core of kitsch in the pyjp’s version of Hindutva, is 
ambiguous. So persuasive is this production and its peculiar language 
that outsiders, and even Indians, often see it—say, in its incarnation as 
the genre today called, inexactly, ‘Bollywood’ cinema—as essentially or 
even immemorially Indian, not realizing that these forms emerge at a 
juncture in the nineteenth and early twentieth centuries when religion 
and tradition begin to respond to the incursion of capital; that the forms 
are quite different from the highly impersonal, stylized variations of folk 
art prior to capitalism; and that they make, for the first time, the notion 
of ‘bad taste’ a powerful contender in Indian cultural life. 


Transfigurations 


A certain sort of middle-class flirtation with the exotic goes back to 
the formation of our modernity: in some of the paintings of, say, 
Abanindranath Tagore, or especially those of Ravi Varma. This particu- 
lar strain of exoticism, which appears in the late nineteenth century, is 
marked by an appropriation of photographic and naturalistic detail; a 
commodification of the native, in the case of Ravi Varma. In the terms of 
Western, sometimes pre-Raphaelite utopias, each mythic scene depicted 
the outcome of both mental and actual journeys made between India and 
Europe, Germany in particular (Varma set up his printing press outside 
Bombay in collaboration with German print-technicians). This new uto- 
pian naturalism distinguishes Varma’s (and others’) vivid exotica from 
the Kalighat pats and oils of the early decades of the nineteenth century 
which, with their combination of stylized figures in the folk idiom and 
their greedy assimilation of elements of the colonial world (hairstyles, 
attires), represent a vital, mischievous and self-critical pupal phase in 
modern popular culture, and especially in the local artist’s early response 
to capital; a genuine deflection of the exotic through the sensuousness 
of the line itself. 
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The Indian production of the exotic also later becomes important—far 
more so than its Western counterpart—to canonical artists like the film- 
maker Satyajit Ray as something against which they define their art, even 
their very sense of the ‘real’. What is stifling to the young apprentice 
director in 1948, in an essay called "What is Wrong with Indian Films’, 
is not his burden as a post-colonial, but his burden as a modern—the 
presence, on all sides, of a powerful home-grown 'exotic in cinema, a 
descendant, in the moving image, of Varma's utopian naturalism; what 
Ray calls elsewhere the ‘mythologicals and devotionals’ that ‘provide the 
staple fare for the majority of Bengal’s film public’. This ‘production’ of 
the East in cinema already has quite a long history in India, he notes 
dourly in 1948: 


Meanwhile, ‘studios sprang up,’ to quote an American writer in Screenwriter, 
‘even ın such unlikely lands as India and China.’ One may note in passing 
that this springing up has been happening in India for nearly forty years. 


The call to turn away from this home-grown production is quasi- 
religious, Vivekananda-like: "The raw material of the cinema is life itself. 
It is incredible that a country which has inspired so much painting and 
music and poetry should fail to move the filmmaker. He has only to 
keep his eyes open, and his ears.’ 


‘Life itself: this brings us to the second part of what is so problem- 
atic about the recent history of the term ‘exotic’ in our country. When 
Ray speaks of ‘life’ and the ‘raw material’ of life, he is speaking of a 
refutation of the spectacular that comprises the exotic, in favour of the 
mundane, the everyday, and the transfiguration of the mundane. ‘Life’, 
‘the everyday’, ‘reality’ or ‘vastav’, rather than ‘reality’ as ‘satya’, with its 
connotation of spiritual ‘truth’: all these are invented by the modernist 
bourgeois Indian imagination in the nineteenth century as categories 
inextricable from ‘Indianness’; and then the ‘real’ is transfigured by the 
artist in the new, secular domain of culture emerging at the time. The 
crucial role of the transfiguration leads, in the 1940s, to Ray's directive 
to the filmmaker to ‘keep his eyes open, and his ears’: the words echo 
not only Vivekananda but Tagore, who, in a song invoking the givens 
of nature—light, air, grass—says, ‘kaan petechhi, / chokh melechhi'; ‘I 
opened my ears, / 1 widened my eyes.’ The act of ‘seeing’, or 'recogniz- 
ing’ the ‘real’, once it has emerged, becomes a secular act full of spiritual 
urgency, sacred and yet displaced from and mostly unconnected to 
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religious topoi—antithetical in its own eyes, importantly, to the equally 
vital project of commodifying and ‘producing’ the local. 


That transfiguration involves a making foreign or strange the ‘raw mate- 
rial’ of the commonplace; a process that is, indeed, for artists like Ray a 
critique of the ‘strangeness’ of the ‘mythologicals’, of popular culture, of 
the exotic. Tagore defines it at the conclusion of the same song: ‘janaar 
majhe ajaanare korechhi sandhaan'; ‘In the midst of the known I have 
looked for the unknown’. The ‘raw material’ of estrangement, for the 
modern artist, is not the extraordinary, but as much light, grass, air as the 
dross that surrounds us: verandahs, advertisement hoardings, waiting 
rooms, pincushions, paperweights. All these, in a process both elusive 
and fundamental to art, are made new and distant—but, in India, critical 
language, especially in English, has for some time lacked a vocabulary 
with which to engage with this transformation and its contexts and ques- 
tions. Much of the bafflement that attended Ray’s early and middle work 
in India, and the complaint that he lacked political content, may have 
something to do with an inability to understand what Viktor Shklovsky 
almost a century ago called ‘defamiliarization’ in art. 


In Jejuri 


On the matter of defamiliarization, it may be helpful to consider Arun 
Kolatkar's famous sequence of poems Jejuri, published in 1976. Jejuri 
mainly comprises a series of short lyric utterances and observations 
through which a narrative unfolds—about a man, clearly not religious, 
but clearly, despite himself, interested in his surroundings, who arrives on 
a bus at the eponymous pilgrimage-town m Maharashtra where the deity 
Khandoba is worshipped. He wanders about Jejuri's ruined temples and 
parallel economy of priests and touts, and then leaves on a train. In some 
ways, the sequence resembles Philip Larkin's ‘Church Going’; except 
that, where Larkin’s distant, sceptical, bicycle-clipped visitor ‘surprises’ in 
himself a ‘hunger to be more serious’ inside the church, the hunger to be 
more curious is characteristic of Kolatkar’s peripatetic narrator. 


Kolatkar was a bilingual poet who wrote in both Marathi and English. 
In Marathi, his ceuvre is shaped by a combination of epic, devotional 
and weird science-fiction and dystopian impulses. In English, Kolatkar's 
impetus and ambition are somewhat different: to create a vernacular 
with which to express, with febrile amusement, a sort of urbane wonder 
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at the unfinished, the provisional, the random, the shabby, the not- 
always-respectable but arresting ruptures in our moments of recreation, 
work and, as in Jejuri, even pilgrimage. Kolatkar was, in the fledgling 
tradition of Indian writing in English, the first writer to devote himself 
utterly to the transformation and defamiliarization of the commonplace; 
given that Indian writing in English has, in the last twenty years or so, 
largely taken its inspiration from the social sciences and post-colonial 
history, that avenue opened up by Kolatkar has hardly been noticed, let 
alone explored, by very.many contemporary writers. 


By 'defamiliarization' I mean more than the device it was for Shklovsky; 
I mean the peculiar relationship art and language have to what we call 
‘life’, or ‘reality’. ‘Realism’ is too inexact, loaded and general a term to 
suggest the gradations of this process, this relationship, and its perpetual 
capacity to surprise and disorient the reader. In India—where, ever since 
Orientalism, the ‘exotic has been at the centre of almost every discus- 
sion, serious or frivolous, on Indian writing in English—the aesthetics 
of estrangement, of foreignness, in art have been reduced to, and con- 
fused with, the politics of cultural representation. And so, the notion of 
the exotic is used by lay.reader and critic alike to demolish, in one blow, 
both the perceived act of bad faith and the workings of the unfamiliar. 


Kolatkar’s death in 2004 means he has safely passed into the minor 
canonical status that India reserves for a handful of dead poets who wrote 
in English. But the present consensus about him should not obscure 
the fact that his estranging eye in his English work has been problem- 
atic to Indian readers. A short book, Jejuri: Commentary and Critical 
Perspectives, was published in 1995 with, writes its editor Shubhangi 
Raykar, ‘the modest aim of helping the undergraduate and graduate stu- 
dents in our universities.’ Raykar's book is indispensable to any reader 
not wholly familiar with the references to various myths and legends, 
especially those to do with the deity Khandoba, that recur in the poem. 
But there is another difficulty, to do with reading, to which Raykar 
draws our attention: ~ 


Yet another aspect of Jejuri is that it ıs a poem that can be fully understood 
and enjoyed only when the reader is able to ‘see’ it. Jejuri is, thus, a pecu- 
liarly visual poem. Repeated references to colour, shapes, sizes, textures of 
objects and many other details . . . are outstanding aspects of Jejuri. And yet 
these very aspects bewilder the students. 
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Among the ‘critical perspectives’ included in Raykar's book is the Marathi 
critic Bhalchandra Nemade's essay, ‘Excerpts from Against Writing in 
English—An Indian Point of View’, originally published in 1985 in New 
Quest, a journal of ideas published from Pune and descended from the 
influential Quest, which itself was modelled on Encounter. Nemade's 
opening paragraphs are fortified by a range of allusions to linguistic the- 
ory; but the nationalistic tenor of the essay does not demand too much 
sophistication or imagination from the reader: 'A foreign language thus 
suppresses the natural originality of Indian writers in English, enforcing 
upon the whole tribe the fine art of parrotry. The typo-ridden text has 
‘ant’ for ‘art’, and the juxtaposition of ‘tribe’, ‘ant’, and ‘parrot’ gives both 
the sentence and its subject-matter an odd anthropological texture. 


Unlike Buddahadev Bose, who worried that the Indian writer in English 
would have nothing either worthwhile or authentic to say, Nemade is 
as interested in the realm of consumption, in the possibility of the East 
being a career, as he is in the validity of the creative act itself: ‘An Indo- 
Anglian writer looks upon his society only for supply of raw material to 
English i.e. foreign readership.’ He mentions three instances of what, 
for him, are acts of ‘aesthetic and ethical’ betrayal: Chaudhuri’s The 
Autobiography of an Unknown Indian, Narayan's The Guide, and Kolatkar's 
Jejuri. And the now-familiar question, still relatively fresh in 1985, is 
asked and sardonically answered: ‘What kind of audience do these writ- 
ers keep in mind while writing? Certainly not the millions of Indians 
who are “unknown” who visit Jejuri every year as a traditional ritual’. 


Here is the mirage of the organic community that so haunts our vernac- 
ular writers—the idea that those who write in their mother tongue are 
joined to their readers in Edenic harmony; Nemade does not, inciden- 
tally, ask himself if the readership of New Quest is an extension of, or an 
interruption in, that community. Kolatkar’s poem he classifies as a form 
of ‘cynical agnosticism’ and ‘philistinism’. Quoting one of the most beau- 
tiful lines in the sequence, ‘Scratch a rock and a legend springs’, where 
the narrator is noting, with evident detachment, the incorrigible way in 
which the apparently barren landscape generates mythology, Nemade 
says ‘he writes with little sympathy for the poor pilgrims, beggars, priests 
and their quite happy children at Jejuri’; instead, ‘Kolatkar comes and 
goes like a weekend tourist from Bombay.’ Nemade is a distinguished 
critic and writer, but this is not a particularly distinguished offering. Yet 
it is interesting because of its rhetoric—the way, for instance, it uses the 
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word ‘tourist’ to create a characteristic confusion between estrangement 
as a literary effect and the threat of the ‘foreign’, with its resonances of 
colonial history. The aesthetics of wonder is inserted into, and enmeshed 
with, a politics that is partly nationalistic, partly xenophobic. 


That interpreting the operations of the random or the unfamiliar in 
the work of the Indian writer in English is a problem beyond malice 
or wrong-headedness becomes clear when we look at Raykar’s notes, 
which give us both sensitive close readings of the poems and a great deal 
of enlightening information about the local references and terrain. Yet 
Raykar, who is obviously an admirer of Kolatkar’s, seems oddly closed 
to the experience of estrangement. In fact, estrangement becomes, 
once more, a form of cultural distance, and the notes a narrative about 
alienation; a narrative, indeed, of semi-articulate but deep uncertainty 
about what constitutes, in language, poetic wonder, citizenship, nation- 
hood, and in what ways these categories are in tension with one another. 
Examples abound, but I will give only two. The first concerns her note to 
‘The Doorstep’, a poem short enough to quote in its entirety: 


That's no doorstep . 
It's a pillar on its side. 


Yes. 
That's what it is. 


For Raykar, these lines betray a 'gap between the world of the protago- 
nist and the world of the devotees.' For 'a traditional devotee,' she says, 
'every object in the temple exists at two levels. One is the material level 
which the protagonist can see and share with the devotees. The other 
level transforms a mundane object into a religious, spiritually informed 
object.’ Raykar points out that this ‘level is not at all accessible to the 
protagonist’. But surely there is a third level in the poem, in which a 
significance is ascribed to the mundane, the superfluous, that cannot be 
pinned down to religious belief; and it is this level that Raykar herself 
finds inaccessible, or refuses, for the moment, to participate in. 


My second example is her note on 'Heart of Ruin', the poem that pre- 
cedes "The Doorstep' in Kolatkar's sequence. As Raykar tells us—and 
this is the sort of information that makes her book so useful and, since 
it is one of a kind, indispensable—the poem is ‘a detailed description of 
the then dilapidated temple of Maruti at Karhe Pathar.’ From the first 
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lines onward, Kolatkar gives us a portrait of a casual but passionate state 
of disrepair: 


The roof comes down on Marut’s head. 
Nobody seems to mind. 


Least of all Maruti himself. 


This is how Kolatkar catalogues the dishevelled energy of the scene, as 
well as his bemused discovery of it: 


A mongrel bitch has found a place 
for herself and her puppies 


in the heart of the nun. 
May be she likes a temple better this way. 


The bitch looks at you guardedly 
Past a doorway cluttered with broken tiles. 


The pariah puppies tumble over her. 
May be they like a temple better this way. 


The black eared puppy has gone a little too far. 
A tile clicks under its foot. 


It’s enough to strike terror in the heart 
of a dung beetle 


and send him running for cover 
to the safety of the broken collection box 


that never did get a chance to get out 
from under the crushing weight of the roof beam. 


Morosely, the narrator concludes—and Kolatkar’s abstemiousness with 
commas serves him well in a sentence in which the second halfis neither 
a logical extension nor a contradiction of the first: 


No more a place of worship this place 
is nothing less than the house of god. 


Raykar’s gloss, again, translates Kolatkar’s laconic, estranging sensibility 
into the neo-colonial, or at least the deracinated, gaze: “To a visitor with 
an urbanized, westernized sensibility it is always an irritating paradox 
that the almighty god’s house . . . should be in such a sorry state of disre- 
pair... Hence the ironic, sardonic tone.’ I think Raykar's and Nemade's 
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response to the superfluous and random particular in Jejuri (compara- 
ble, in some ways, to the impatience Satyajit Ray's contemporaries felt 
with the everyday in his films) is symptomatic, rather than atypical, of 
a certain kind of post-Independence critical position, which obdurately 
conflates the defamiliarization of the ordinary with the commodification 
of the native. With the enlargement of the discourse of post-coloniality 
in the last two decades, the critical language with which to deal with 
defamiliarization has grown increasingly attenuated, while the lan- 
guage describing the trajectory of the ‘East as a career’ has become so 
ubiquitous that, confronted with a seemingly mundane but irreducible 
particular in a text, the reader will almost automatically ask: ‘Are you 
exoticizing your subject for Western readers?’ 


National icons 


The two poems by Kolatkar, as well as Nemade’s criticisms, may be 
set beside a short but intriguing essay by Partha Chatterjee, called 
‘The Sacred Circulation of National Images’. Chatterjee is puzzled and 
engrossed by what has happened to these ‘national images'—the Taj 
Mahal, Shah Jahan's Red Fort—as they have been represented in our 
textbooks in the last forty or fifty years: that is, in our relatively brief, but 
palpably long, history as a republic. He discovers that early photographs 
and engravings found in textbooks dating back, say, to the 1920s, are 
gradually replaced in textbooks after 1947 by a certain kind of line draw- 
ing. He finds no economic raison d'étre for this change: ‘Are they cheaper 
to print? Not really; both are printed from zinc blocks made by the same 
photographic process.’ But the more telling change occurs in the nature 
of the representations themselves, as the pictures of certain monuments 
are transformed into ‘national icons’. The earlier pictures and photos, 
Chatterjee finds, have an element of the random in their compositon— 
an engraving of the Taj Mahal has a nameless itinerant before it; an early 
photograph shows a scattering of ‘native’ visitors before the same build- 
ing; early pictures of the Red Fort or the ghats in Benaras have the same 
sort of ‘redundant’ detail—a group of men, a dog—in the foreground. 


As these monuments are turned into ‘national icons’ in post- 
Independence history textbooks, the pictures are emptied of signs of 
randomness, emptied, indeed, of all but the monument itself, and a new 
credo and economy of representation comes into existence: “There must 
be no hint of the picturesque or the painterly, no tricks of the camera 
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angle, no staging of the unexpected or the exotic. The image must also 
be shorn of all redundancy’. Although the impetus behind the ‘empty- 
ing’ of the textbook image seems partly Platonic—a nostalgia for the 
ideal likeness, unvitiated by reality's unpredictability—Chatterjee places 
itin the context of the Indian nation-state, identifying it as the process by 
which national monuments are turned to 'sacred' images. 


It seems to me that both Nemade’s and Raykar's literary responses to 
Jejuri are, with different degrees of intensity (and, in Nemade's case, bel- 
ligerence) really part of a larger discussion of what constitutes nationality 
and the nation-state; that the sacredness they invest in and are anxious 
to protect in Jejuri is less the sacredness of Khandoba and of religion, 
and more that of an absolute idea, or ideal, of the nation. Kolatkar's 
doorstep, his broken pillars, roofs and beams, his mongrel puppy and 
dung-beetle, violate that idea and its space, as I think they are meant to, 
just as much as the itinerant or animal which the anonymous engraver 
introduced into his representation was at once accidental and inten- 
tional. Defamiliarization not only renovates our perception of familiar 
territory; it dislocates and reframes our relationship of possessiveness 
to that territory in ways that the discussion on nationality, on what is 
authentic and what foreign, what is exotic and what native, not only can- 
not comprehend, but actually suppresses. For Kolatkar, the break that 
the superfluous brings about in the telos of Nemade's and Raykar's 
unstated but undeniable national narrative is a small ecstasy; for Raykar, 
and Nemade especially, a source of puzzlement and unease. 
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BENNO TESCHKE 


IMPERIAL DOXA FROM THE BERLIN REPUBLIC 


World-political reflections in historical perspective—as distinct from liberal- 
normative selfcongratulations—have been a rarity in postwar federal 
Germany. Even the short-lived post-reunification hubris that incited seces- 
sions in Slovenia and Croatia failed to hasten a resumption and updating 
of the rich and disturbing Prusso-German discourse of Machtpolitik in 
academia and policy circles. The discursive hegemony of the ‘power of the 
better argument’, and its Genscherite geopolitical pendant of Atlanticist 
multilateralism and chequebook foreign policy, remained too entrenched. 
To all appearances, the Luftwaffe’s reappearance in Balkan skies, wing-tip 
to wing-tip with Narto allies in the bombing of Yugoslavia, merely uncorked 
another round of Kantian celebrations. A threshold, nevertheless, had been 
crossed. Three years into the war in Iraq, publicly deplored but clandestinely 
assisted by Schroeder and Fischer, Herfried Munkler’s Imperien has broken 
self-imposed taboos by bracketing—naturally, without repudiating—ethical 
considerations, for a comparative enquiry into the transhistorical ‘logic of 
empire’, with gratifying sales and critical reception in the Federal Republic. 
Emblematic of intellectual and political mutations under way in the 
Germany of the turning century, its author began his career in left-leaning 
milieux at Frankfurt University in the 1970s and 1980s. By background a hist- 
orian of ideas, he was a student, assistant and collaborator of Iring Fetscher, 
the author of several studies on socialism and editor of anthologies of Marx; 
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in due course Münkler himself became a long-time member of the editorial 
board of mca, the projected 114-volume Marx-Engels-Gesamtausgabe. A dis- 
sertation on Machiavelli led to a Habilitationsschrift on the rise of the idea of 
raison d'État in early modern Europe, and thence to a co-edited five-volume 
history of political ideas, preoccupations with Clausewitz and Schmitt, 
and eventually towards a military sociology of war, terrorism and parti- 
san warfare. An editor for many years of the Politische Vierteljahresschrift, 
the country's leading political science journal, Münkler now adorns the 
Berlin-Brandenburg Academy of Science, and holds the Chair for Political 
Theory at the Humboldt University in Berlin, a position to which he was 
appointed in 1992 after the political purges of hold-outs from the old regime 
at this former East German flagship university. Once a commentator in 
Tageszeitung—Berlin’s nearest equivalent to a radical, counter-cultural left 
daily, however invertebrate—today he is lauded by Die Zeit and regaled by 
the German Foreign Office, to whose Ambassadors’ Conference Imperien 
was originally presented 1n 2004 as an aide-mémoire. 

Designed as a comparative historical sociology of empires, Imperien 
seeks to distil the essential characteristics and dynamics of empire as an 
ideal-typical concept, with a view to clarifying current American projects 
and necessary European responses to them. Though compact in extent, the 
book is vast in scope, ranging from nomadic empires of the Central Asian 
steppes, via the Hochkulturen, to the Greek, Persian, Roman and Chinese 
imperial orders and on to Ottoman, Portuguese, Dutch, Spanish, French, 
Russian, British and Soviet successors. Declaratively, Münkler's interest lies 
not so much in drawing lessons from this array of past experiences, as in 
identifying regularities across the historical spectrum that work themselves 
out largely independent of the volition of their protagonists. ‘Political phys- 
ics’ not ‘political prudence’ is to hold centre stage. The ‘imperatives’ rather 
than the ‘politics’ of empire are what matters. ‘An approach that inquires 
into the logic of empire and its imperatives of action attributes minor signi- 
ficance to the influence and decisions of actors. It rather seeks to identify 
those structures and premises that define their room for manoeuvre’. 

What are then, for Miinkler, the essential components of empires? If 
states are classically defined by sovereignty, bordered territoriality and 
homogeneous internal integration, generating reciprocal and (in principle) 
juridically equal international relations, empires are not simply larger ver- 
sions of them—magnified, but comparably demarcated, units ina geopolitical 
pluriverse. They are something quite distinct: systems of rule surrounded by 
political communities (clients or satellites) of lesser and dependent status, 
open to constant intervention and direct and indirect political management. 
Within such empires, too, there is always an internal gradient of uneven 
and decreasing administrative and legal integration between centre and 
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periphery, with semi-porous and shifting frontier-zones that tend to let out 
but only selectively let in. No grand strategy 1s discernible during their initial 
formation—Seeley's conceit that the British Empire was founded ‘in a fit 
of absence of mind’ is generalized with gusto. Imperial dynamics are not 
reducible to the impact of the centre on the periphery, but co-determined 
by interactions between the two. If military might and economic power are 
the mainstay of empires, they also require a legitimating discourse that 
holds out the prospect of attraction mto the imperial fold—eternal peace, 
prosperity, civilization, free markets, democracy-promotion, human rights. 
This mission constitutes a self-binding discourse, rather than an ideology 
in the classical sense; it is neither a set of conscious fabrications nor a form 
of self-delusion, but a normative pledge that at once restrains imperial rule 
and relegates those who oppose it to barbarity. If power of attraction fails, a 
just war can be proclaimed that criminalizes the enemy by imposing a new 
international legal order—iustus hostis becomes a rogue state. Internally, the 
mission rallies the metropolitan population by rationalizing and legitimiz- 
ing fiscal and military sacrifices. 

True empires, Miinkler insists, if they want to be Weltreiche and not 
mere Grofreiche, require not only an imposing expansion in space but 
also a substantial duration over time. Crucially, they need to be capable 
of trans-generational regeneration after an initial phase of charismatic 
take-off has exhausted itself. On this count—conveniently, of course, for 
current purposes—the Napoleonic, Bismarckian and Nazi (even, more per- 
versely, Japanese) ventures drop out of the picture. Indeed, real empires 
need to have passed through at least one cycle of rise and decline, plus a 
renewed period of ascent. Spatially, empires tend to be co-extensive with 
their ‘worlds’ in the sense that imperial co-existence and co-recognition 
is a contradiction in terms, leading inescapably to inter-imperial con- 
flict. Exception is made for those cases where ‘parallel empires’ co-exist, 
but failed to interact due to their mutual geographical isolation, as in the 
case of Imperial Rome and Han China. The historical trend line, in any 
case, leads to a spatial congruence between a single empire and the globe 
(henceforward including outer space), even though the move towards 
informal empire imparts a transglobal, rather than a global, character to 
the American project. While Münkler notionally allows for hegemony as a 
possible third category, defined as predominance over a group of formally 
equal actors in which the hegemon assumes the position of primus inter 
pares, in practice his essential classification of political communities is 
exhausted by a fundamental state-empire dualism. 

What are the distinct imperatives of imperial rule? Within their sphere 
of domination, empires are compelled to political or military intervention 
to maintain their credibility, prestige and, ultimately, power and influence. 
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Here neutrality is not an option: Thucydides’s Melian Dialogue sets out the 
reasons why satellites must be kept engaged in and subordinated to the 
common imperial project. Melos could not stay out of Athens’s conflict with 
Sparta; in more recent idiom, ‘who is not for us is against us’. For their part, 
inter-imperial relations are governed by permanent geopolitical competition 
over relative standing, a drive towards hierarchization grounded in the 
demands of power politics and manifested in a series of asymmetric— 
typically proxy—wats, conducted against minor peripheral powers. These 
signal prestige and strike-capacity to imperial rivals. Ultimately, inter- 
imperial hegemonic wars decide the fate of the world order. 

If the theoretical construction so far offers a quasi-realist account of geo- 
political force fields, in a central chapter Münkler returns to the domestic 
politics that govern the trajectory of empires. Here, after evoking Polybius's 
and Machiavelli's political cycles, Münkler appeals to Michael Mann's four 
sources of power (ideological, economic, military and political) and Michael 
Doyle's notion of an 'Augustan threshold', to reject either economistic or 
uni-cyclical models of imperial ascent and descent, for multi-factor and 
pluri-cyclical explanations of the variable rhythms of rise and decline. Of 
the latter two theoretical crutches, more is made of the second than the first. 
In Doyle's version, the Augustan moment signifies a series of fundamen- 
tal constitutional and moral reforms—in Rome, Octavian's sealing of the 
transition from de-centralized republicanism to re-centralized authoritarian 
rule—in which empires terminate their phases of military expansion and 
enter long periods of socio-political consolidation and imperial order. 

The post-threshold era turns an exploitative centre-periphery relation 
based on military might into a homogeneous zone of civilized peace; 
arbitrary proconsular exactions into empire-wide fiscal regulation; and 
differentiated political status amongst conquered peoples into a common 
imperial citizenship; it diffuses prosperity through widespread investment 
and infrastructural projects. Octavian's successful conversion of military into 
political power, a bureaucratic revolution 1mplemented by an incorruptible 
administrative elite, transmuted the predatory imperialism of the res publica 
romana into a beneficent imperium romanum, capped by the new ideology of 
the pax romana. There followed a century of imperial stability and glory, and 
though decline set in after Trajan, it was staggered, halted and even sporadi- 
cally reversed by further reforms associated with the names of Diocletian, 
Constantine and Theodosius. Münkler concludes that ‘political communi- 
ties traverse several cycles of rise and decline and the number of cycles and 
the duration of each empire at the cyclical zenith depends essentially on the 
abilities and prudence of their leading politicians. This startling volte-face, 
flatly contradicting his initial insistence on the primacy of structural condi- 
tions and immateriality of agency, is performed without comment. 
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After discussing the ascent and consolidation of empires, Miinkler 
moves to the logic of their decline. Here he abandons his structural- 
ist programme, shifting towards a more dynamic model of action and 
counter-action. If not directly defeated in inter-imperial wars, empires 
run the familiar risks of overstretch and over-commitment—a mismatch 
between aspirations and resources, already conceptualized by Clausewitz 
as the point of culmination in a military campaign after which the costs of 
an offensive outrun its returns. Typically, such overstretch requires with- 
drawal from economically and strategically secondary regions. While this 
line of argument is unexcepttonable, if mechanistic, Munkler is on some- 
what more original ground in his discussion of the asymmetric strategies 
developed by anti-imperial forces. By blending their own insurgencies with 
hegemonic conflicts, national liberation movements can instrumental- 
ize inter-imperial rivalries for their own purposes, as Serbia's provocation 
of Austria-Hungary generated the inter-imperi war between the Triple 
Alliance and Triple Entente in 1914. No less effective and equally common 
is partisan warfare: avoidance of pitched battles and refusal to capitulate, 
followed by a protracted war of attrition between the occupying power and 
underground forces carrying out low-intensity but surgical strikes against 
it—the Spanish guerrilla against Napoleon, Yugoslav resistance against the 
Nazis, the Algerian, Vietnamese, Afghan and other versions of anti-colonial 
struggle. Partisans win, according to Kissinger, if they do not lose; conven- 
tional forces lose, if they do not win. 

The logic of partisan warfare, however, ends if formal empire turns into 
informal empire. When that happens, terrorism becomes the most effective 
form of antiimperial struggle—a new form of strategic-tactical creativity 
against an enemy whose sinews of power are flows of capital and long- 
range mulitary-technological surveillance and control. Given the physical 
absence of the imperial power in the indirectly controlled area, terrorists 
have to carry the fight against civilian targets into the centre itself: 9/11. This 
is the main distinction between partisan warfare and terrorism. Common 
to both is a delegitimation of imperial promises—of security, prosperity, 
civilization and legahty—in the penphery Unique to the contemporary 
forms of transnational terrorism is the negation of the imperial discourse 
in the metropolitan heartland, undermining hegemonic legitimacy on its 
home ground by unmasking the limits of its otherwise self-binding mission 
through the provocation of disproportionate reactions: homeland security, 
flouting of international law, demotion of allies to vassals, escalating vio- 
lence, culminating in rising costs and higher fiscal extractions. 

What further differentiates contemporary terrorism from partisan warfare 
of the last century is the alliance the latter so often struck up with Marxism as 
a recognizable politico-economic programme for an alternative, non-capitalist 
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path of national development. Current international terrorism, by contrast, is 
based on an existentialized anti-imperialism that is a radical version of iden- 
tity politics, revolving around religion, ethnos and culture, with no credible 
prospect of catching up with and overtaking market economies. The suicide 
bomber symbolizes this change, which renders any form of compromise or 
co-existence impossible. The aim of transnational terrorism is not liberation, 
but devastation. Strategy and tactics contract into one: war becomes absolute. 
Bids by anti-imperial states to acquire nuclear capacity are efforts to render 
strategic resources more symmetrical once again, securing immunization 
against the provocations of empire. Non-proliferation treaties represent an 
imperial counter-strategy to maintain a critical military-technological lead, 
especially if they go hand in hand with security guarantees to imperial cli- 
ents. If unsuccessful, counter-proliferation or pre-emption is on the agenda: 
North Korea stands for immunity, Iraq for counter-proliferation; Iran is cross- 
ıng the threshold from the latter to the former. 

Imperien sets out explicitly to build a transhistorical model of empire. 
Its subtitle reads: "The logic of world domination—from Ancient Rome to 
the United States'. But what is carefully built up as a systematic construct— 
traits, imperatives, dynamics, threats—disintegrates, even in the course 
of the text itself, in the face of historical exemplification. Did all empires 
cross the Augustan threshold? Not Habsburg Spain, not Czarist Russia, 
not Qin China. Did all empires produce an imperial mission of peace- and 
prosperity-promotion ın the periphery? Not the nomadic empires of Genghis 
Khan and consorts, not the Spanish Conquistadores, only very unevenly the 
British. Did all empires clash, of necessity, in hegemonic wars of succes- 
sion? Not the American and the British, nor even the Soviet and American. 
At every stage along the conceptual chain, it transpires that a plethora of 
variegated, case-specific determinants, circumscribe and define the raison 
d’empire of each particular imperium. In other words, what finally accounts 
for any crossing of an Augustan threshold, imperial cycle, construction of 
ideological mission, management of centre—periphery relations, incidence 
of hegemonic war, onset of decline, turns out to be historically unique con- 
stellations of internal and external conditions that frame the policies of the 
ruling order in question. 

Thus, as with all such attempts to generate universal concepts from 
sociological ideal-types, Miinkler is forced to make continual concessions, 
exemptions and retractions, while simultaneously introducing a range of 
sub-types (land-based versus sea-based, commercial versus military, formal 
versus informal empires) which are themselves subject to further quali- 
fications, as the distance from abstraction to concretion narrows in each 
particular case. In fact, while the book sets out to demonstrate a ubiquitous 
‘logic’ of empire, what it actually reveals, time and again, are fundamental 
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differences in the developmental patterns and external policies of the cases 
it includes. It is this varied historical record that forces Münkler, sotto voce, 
gradually to desist from the universal analytic his work purports to lay out, 
in favour of discrete comments on this or that contingent experience. If, in 
principle, an intellectual strategy employing a set of historical empires to 
select common attributes, capable of forming a reasonably coherent con- 
cept with enough definitional precision to distinguish empires from other 
political communities, may be of some heuristic value, it closes, by the same 
token, any chance of using the same concept to distinguish between different 
imperial experiences. Concept and history remain miles apart. Ultimately, 
Munkler's notion of empire degenerates and decomposes over the length of 
his book into a hollow semantic shell of little discriminatory power. But what 
else can we expect in a study that covers several millennia? After all, why 
should empires of vastly different size, socio-economic dynamics, institu- 
tional make-up, civilizational level, belief-systems, military organization and 
geopolitical environment conform to a common pattern? Why should there 
be one rationality in imperial behaviour—one ‘logic of empire’? 

And, of course, there is not. We are left, m effect, with analogy- 
mongering. À comparative historical sociology requires explanation of 
specificities and variations. Does that dictate a retreat from theorization to 
the thick narratives of ideography? By no means. To see why not, we need 
only look at Munkler’s under-explored distinction between informal (non- 
territorial and de-politicized) empires, based on commercial flows, and 
formal (politico-military) empires based on territorial conquest. Nowhere is 
this dichotomy, introduced in narrative style, rendered into a clear categori- 
cal distinction between capitalist and non-capitalist empires. In fact, such a 
distinction cannot appear in Münkler's typology since he rejects an inquiry 
into the genesis and social dynamics of empires, opting instead for a politi- 
cal sociology of domination topped up with canonical references to Mann. 
How blunt this instrument is can be seen at a glance from the way he goes 
about contrasting empires—Assyrian, Mongol—that reproduce themselves 
through the politico-military extraction of surplus, with empires whose 
essential mechanism of exploitation is based on exchange and commerce: 


Military expansion, which unfolds as a rule on land, is politically organized It 
revolves around a ruler, or politico-mulitary elite, who creates the conditions 
for expansion and directs and organizes military operations. Commercial 
expansion, by contrast, can also be carried out by private agents, often com- 
mercial companies .. . It creates no territorially closed domain of rule; rather, 
it combines diverse areas 1nto a composite trading zone, connected through 
trading networks that organize economic exchange. 
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According to this argument, the Portuguese, Dutch, British and American 
trading systems represent minor variations of the logic of commercial 
empire building, categorically differentiated from territorialized empires 
based on military power. On closer inspection, however, the distinction 
between public and private, military and commercial, territorial and non- 
territorial, land-based and sea-based empires, does not hold up. For although 
semi-private trading enterprises by and large ran the Portuguese, the Dutch 
and early modern British commercial empires, these chartered companies 
remained directly dependent on the political patronage and military power 
of the licence-selling Crown, even in the cases of the Dutch and British joint- 
stock companies. This ‘public-private partnership'—an alliance of Crown and 
Company—created in turn the exclusive trans-maritime trading empires in 
which the terms of trade were politically fixed. The monopolization of specific 
trades and trading-routes required, in turn, the militarization and diplomatic 
protection of their trading networks—convoys, navies, merchant fleets— 
generating several co-existing ‘territorialized’ inter-continental, if seaborne, 
empires. In this scenario, inter-imperial rivalry over exclusive trading zones 
took the familiar form of naval conflicts. The sea was not open, but closed. 
This form of pre-capitalist exchange and corresponding geopolitical compe- 
tition remained premised on the politico-military might of the metropolitan 
heartlands that sought, by means of the political exclusion and regulation of 
competition, to maintain the price differentials between externally linked, 
but not integrated, markets. Windfall profits were collected in the sphere of 
circulation—buying cheap and selling dear. By the same token, a long-term 
equalization of profit-rates for specific trades across the multiple imperial 
trading zones was impossible to achieve. It follows that there was no world 
market and, thus, could be no world prices. In other words, these politicized 
circuits of exchange created formal empires, even though relatively weak 
powers, like the Portuguese or the Dutch, were often obliged to restrict their 
ambitions to control over ports and strategic trading posts rather than being 
able to incorporate wider hinterlands: confetti empires. 

This constellation was only to be supplanted by a free-trade imperialism, 
rather than commerce tout court, on the back of the co-development in early 
modern Britain of a capitalist system of production and capitalist forms of 
sovereignty and imperial dynamics. When such sovereignty became gener- 
alized in 19th-century Europe, however, it was never master over its territory, 
but already contained a trans-territorializing logic, expressed in the flows of 
capital that easily crossed borders. In capitalist states, the activities of civil 
society by this time transcended the territorial confines of ‘their’ states. Trade 
between capitalist states could now assume a form not directly premised on 
geopolitical accumulation and inter-imperialist rivalry, but on economic com- 
petition between private agents in a universal market. The transversal nature 
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of capitalist exchange and generalized competition can, in principle, leave 
political territories—-multiple sovereignties—intact. In fact, it was often the 
precondition for formally independent state-formation in the post-colonial 
‘periphery’: informal empire. Since Münkler has no concept of capitalism 
(only commercial activity), he has no concept of the origins of capitalism, 
and this leads hım to subsume vastly different experiences of seaborne 
exploitation under the common rubric of commercial empires. 

Such reflections ought not replace one structuralist ideal-type, the logic 
of empire, with another—the logic of capitalism. For even this distinction 
between non-capitalist and capitalist empires is not absolute, as capitalist 
empires adopted strategies of territorialization—the geopolitical dimension 
of their wider strategies of reproduction—that contravened any pure logic of 
informal empire. The most cursory glance at the history of international rela- 
tions reveals a wide gamut of different configurations between territoriality 
and capitalist states. From the establishment of the liberal trade system of the 
Pax Britannica and the ‘New Imperialism’ of Salisbury or Chamberlain, with 
its oscillation between ‘formal’ and ‘informal empire’, via the territorially 
expansive and economically autarchic Lebensraum conceptions of German 
Geopolitik and the Japanese project of a ‘Greater East-Asian Co-Prosperity 
Sphere’, to the us-sponsored (but multilateral) postwar liberal world order 
and contemporary European integration; the historical record exhibits an 
immense co-variation in the nexus between capitalist states and projects of 
territorialization. To negate these historical fluctuations, as aberrations from 
a ‘normal’ correlation between capitalism and the classical states-system, 
would be to reify a structuralist view of an essentially invariant international 
order. The reality is that capitalist states have adopted different ‘strategies 
of territorialization’, ranging from the grant of full juridical independence 
to subaltern states, via semi-hegemonic projects like the Ev, to systems of 
outright territorial control in the pursuit of Lebensraum or ‘formal Empire’. 
What an understanding of these diverse strategies of spatialization requires 
is an agency-centred perspective that emphasizes the variable politics of ter- 
ritorialization, rather than a logic of empire or a logic of capital. 

His historical-conceptual survey concluded, Münkler proceeds in the 
final chapter of Imperien to draw out its implications for the current conjunc- 
ture. Where are we today in terms of the Augustan threshold? How do his 
reflections on the geopolitical constellation that binds together the us and 
EU square with his historical findings? Here, against claims that we are wit- 
nessing the end of the imperial age (advanced, among others, by his muse 
Michael Mann) and the dawn of a new world order, announced by Ulrich 
Beck or Jiirgen Habermas, of global ‘governance’, prospectively human- 
ist in inspiration—notions repeated by countless observers after the end 
of the Cold War—Münkler reminds us of the fate of post-imperial spaces. 
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Hobsbawm's Age of Extremes serves as a referent. The dismantling of the 
Habsburg and Ottoman Empires, and the trimming to size of Soviet Russia 
at Versailles and Brest-Litovsk, failed to produce a stable post-imperial order 
in Eastern and South-Eastern Europe. National self-determination was an 
idealist pipe-dream and, in conditions of British decline and American 
isolationism, invited the re-imposition of imperial order—Molotov and 
Ribbentrop shaking hands in Moscow. With the Hitler-Stalin Pact, geo- 
politics trumped ideology. 

Similar dynamics repeated themselves in the post-colonial and post- 
Soviet cycles of more recent history. Decolonization and post-colonial 
state-formation were a function of the Cold War, as the post-colonial state 
remained dependent on direct imperial support throughout the division 
of the world into a bi-polar order. The post-Cold War era revealed these 
states—in Africa, the Near and Middle East, the Caucasus, Central Asia, 
Central and South America (sic) and parts of Southeast Asia—as defective 
artefacts, requiring imperial re-stabilization. The successor states of the 
USSR were either re-integrated into or propped up by imperial actors—eu, 
Russia, Us—or sank into the 'failed' category. The post-imperial condition 
rests on a paradox: it requires an imperial power that provides stability and 
order until post-imperial actors are fortified as independent states—Niall 
Ferguson’s ‘imperialism of anti-imperialism’. Hobsbawm’s short 2oth cen- 
tury confirms the bloody dialectic between imperial order and multiple 
state-formation. One might even say that states-systems, or what is errone- 
ously known as the ‘Westphalian system’, are a world-historical exception, 
rather than the rule. Even more pointedly: states-systems live off the pres- 
ence of imperial guarantors. 

Given these historical precedents, the current unilateralism of us power 
politics lies within the trend line of the logic of empire. It is not the expres- 
sion of a neo-conservative revolution in the us Administration, but the 
result of the transhistorical imperatives of empire, driven not so much by 
the subjective belligerence of the centre as by the objective demands of a 
crumbling periphery. Yet there is a further twist in the plot. For Münkler 
detects a dilemma at the very heart of us foreign policy. Carefully avoiding 
the indicative for the conditional, he writes of one scenario: 


The us would view itself as essentially the guarantor of intensifying economic 
relations between Europe, America and East Asia, assuming the role of an 
‘imaginary total capitalist’ [ideeller Gesamikapitalist] ... whose most important 
duties would be to ensure the legal ordering of this economic space, to fore- 
stall military competition in it, to establish monetary and exchange stability, 
to maintain technological superiority over its immediate environment, and to 
provide security against external threats; in short: to carry out those tasks that 
it has assumed in crossing the Augustan threshold. 
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The current difficulty is, however, that this prospect is contradicted by 
another and—for many significant forces in America—no less compelling 
one: the spread of democracy and human rights to the furthest corners of the 
earth. There is a tension between imperial mussion, in principle boundless 
in reach, and imperial interest, limited to the trizonal empire—regulated 
not by ultra-rmperialism, but supervised by the hyper-empire. Cautiously, 
Miinkler suggests that a messianic commitment to human rights may con- 
stitute a ‘moral luxury’ that could negate the logic of empire. ‘An intelligent 
imperial policy would turn away from global problems and secure itself by 
the erection of “imperial frontiers against barbarism"'. Of course, matters are 
not quite as simple as that. Massive military intervention beyond the impe- 
rial heartland does conform to the logic of empire if strategic resources are 
at stake. Oil is the ‘Achilles heel’ of the us empire, outside its natural perim- 
eter but vital for its economic reproduction, and so—quite sensibly—worth 
many an expedition to the Gulf: 


Military interventions for the safeguarding and control of oil supplies are 
rational and lie within the logic of an empire oriented towards economic 
prospenity; interventions to put a stop to civil wars outside the umperial heart- 
land, accompanied by nation-building, are irrational, 


But there is a fly in the ointment. Given the imperial mission—peace, 
prosperity, liberty, civilization—some may demur at the open pursuit of 
imperial interest in an age of democracy and global media coverage. As 
one autonomous source of us power, military might, goes into overdrive, 
another autonomous source of us power, ideological attraction—that 
‘self-binding discourse'—ebbs away. The greatest danger for America, 
Munkler concludes, is not imperial overstretch, but ‘moral overload’. 

All this, of course, presumes that the us has crossed the ‘Augustan 
threshold’. But has it? Munkler prevaricates. In fact, when he arrives at the 
present, it becomes obvious that the notion is either counter-productive or 
superfluous. For if the suggestion is that it has not yet properly been crossed, 
then the billing of the us imperium as a pacified political empire needs to be 
revoked, as the persistence of 'out-oFarea' military operations conducted by 
what remains a democratic-republican polity contradicts the post-threshold 
logic of empire—inner-imperial consolidation. If, on the other hand, the 
argument is that it has been crossed, then it has to be shown that the zu and 
East Asia are incorporated or subsumed into the American Empire; and that 
some constitutional counterpart to a transition from republican-democratic 
to authoritarian-imperial rule has occurred within the United States. Nor 
is it easy to identify much consistency in us foreign policy since the end 
of the Cold War, as policy-changes and associated 'selF binding discourses 
proliferate: from 'full spectrum dominance' through 'American primacy' to 
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‘human rights’ and ‘democracy-promotion’, from ‘counter-proliferation’ to 
‘regime change’, from the ‘war on terror’ and back to ‘nation-building’. The 
plain fact is that Washington is not Rome, and Bush is not Augustus, or 
even—liberal vapourings aside—Nero or Caligula. Münkler's contradictions 
here are not merely the result of forcing a complex geopolitical conjuncture 
into the Procrustean bed of an objectified imperial logic of his own imagi- 
nation, but of his astonishing omission of the wider geo-strategic field of 
international force. The rise of China and, to a lesser extent, the re-assertion 
of Russia and India, remain off-screen. 

What is one to make of Imperien? Intellectually speaking, it might 
look at first glance like something of a return to the imposing tradition 
of German historical and sociological reflections on state and power— 
therewith pre-eminently empire too—that produced the great works of 
Hintze and Weber. But although Münkler's imperial optic recalls the first, 
and his recourse to ideal-types the second, in any substantial sense these 
are quite tenuous connexions. The depth of Hintze’s comparative con- 
struction of the connexions between feudalism, religion and empire, the 
passion of Weber’s world-historical tracking of rationalization, are far away. 
Schmitt and Clausewitz remain absent presences, while the neo-Rankean 
renaissance in German historiography goes largely unnoticed. Münkler's 
real affiliations, like that of the great majority of his colleagues, are with the 
Anglosphere. But by the standard of the major historical works of American 
thinkers in the field, Imperien is a lightweight contribution. 

At the outset of his work, Münkler remarks that ‘if we distinguish 
between theories of empire and theories of imperialism, we can leave the 
normative-evaluative perspective that is common to virtually all theories 
of imperialism behind, and move towards a more descriptive-analytical 
approach in order to capture the imperial imperatives of action’. The first 
part of this sentence conveys the intent of Imperien more accurately than the 
second. Munkler, if only by reason of his past, is well versed in modern— 
Marxist and non-Marxist—theories of imperialism; but these are above all 
what he wishes to banish from the ‘logic of empire’. Imperialisms carry 
too inconvenient a freight of association: genocide, racism, sponsored 
inter-community warfare, mass displacements, partitions, plunder, dispos- 
session, slavery, rape, epidemics, famines, to name but a few. Even the most 
cursory reflection on the tensions between ‘self-binding’ imperial discourse 
and imperial reality would require some attention to them, but they disap- 
pear from sight in Imperien. That does not mean, however, that Mtinkler 
abandons any ‘normative-evaluative perspective’, as he claims to do. Simply, 
he reverses values, in what amounts to another contribution to the emergent 
genre of empire-rehabilitation. 
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For what is its political message? Essentially, that the time of the classi 
cal states-system based on territorial sovereignty, diplomatic reciprocity and 
political symmetry, as the model of a global order, is over. The current impe- 
rial drive of us foreign policy not only lies within the historical trend line of 
the cyclical dynamics of empires. It is actually desirable, as the necessary 
means to stabilize the world order against threatening intruders—terrorists, 
migrants and failed states alike. For its part, the European Union needs to 
become a ‘sub-imperial system’ centred on the axis of Berlin, Paris and— 
crucially, so Munkler hopes, in the near future—London. To that end, its 
inner relations need to be streamlined into a more functional and hierarchi- 
cal system, and its frontiers transformed into flexible zones of differentiated 
and retractable rights, policed by a Common Foreign and Security Policy, 
with a corresponding strike force to intervene where necessary in its march- 
lands to the east and south-east. The prize is to gain—not in conflict, but in 
cooperation with the American suzerain—a place 1n the sun. 

With these prescriptions, Münkler's ostensible value-neutrality, invoking 
the objective record of history in the name of social-scientific concept- 
formation, capsizes and resurfaces as a normatively recharged set of policy 
recommendations: a manual for an updated Germano-European imperial- 
ism fit for the 21st century. While Weber would have had httle compunction 
in embracing this new gunboat diplomacy, his intellectual code would not 
have allowed him to hide gesinnungsethische convictions behind the facade 
of scientific analysis. For in the end, Miinkler’s geopolitical prescriptions 
are not the product of a historical derivation, but constitute simply a set of 
assertions—a politics for empire rather than a concept of empire—driven by 
the opportunities of the moment. The rehabilitation of empire is carried out 
with a more flamboyant brio in the Anglosphere, where defence and illustra- 
tion of the American imperium can be conducted in more swaggering style 
by writers like Ferguson or Kaplan. But Europe is now producing its own 
crop of apologists, explaining the need for a subaltern empire in the Old 
World, 1n fealty to a global overlord in the New. These are no longer marg- 
inal voices. The pioneer theorist of Europe's imperial mission today, Robert 
Cooper, has been—in succession— security advisor to Blair in Downing 
Street, to Prodi in Brussels and now to the roving Solana. Münkler offers 
a German version of the same vision, from Berlin. Mutatis mutandis, his 
project might be compared to Carl Schmitt’s bid to re-position himself in the 
late thirties with texts on Grossraumordnungen tailored to the concerns of the 
authorities. The new zv will provide ample space for such exercises. 


Mike Davis, Planet of Slums 
Verso: London and New York 2006, £15.99, hardback 
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Our epoch is witnessing a world-historic shift in human habitat: for the first 
time, more than half the global population will soon be city dwellers, in one 
form or another. The small-scale settlements that have been the cradle of 
peasant work and life for many thousands of years—the myriad villages, 
compact or dispersed, spread out across the countryside—are no longer 
home to the majority of mankind. The massive expulsion of labour from 
agriculture, accelerating over the last half-century, has been accompanied 
by an exodus from the villages. At present, 3.2 billion people are congre- 
gated in towns and cities. Their number is expected to grow to ro billion 
in the middle of this century. This gigantic shift is mainly taking place in 
the zones of the South: within the next two decades, metropoles such as 
Jakarta, Dhaka, Karachi, Shanghai or Mumbai will each have 25 million 
inhabitants or more. 

Urbanization is not, of course, a new phenomenon. The push out of 
agriculture and the trek from the countryside are well known themes in 
roth and 2oth-century western history. Up to the mid-2oth century, how- 
ever, that migration resulted—if not immediately, then within a relatively 
short space of time—in regularized employment in the mills, docks, 
construction industry, public-sector enterprises or other large-scale and 
labour-intensive worksites, or else in domestic service. Another route out 
of village life was through emigration to countries that were still struggling 
with under-population. Economic refugees fleeing from Europe were wel- 
comed as colonists in these settler states, reputed for their perseverance 
and enterprising spirit. They brought to these ‘empty’ territories the labour 
power required to valorize vast new tracts of natural resources. Up to thirty 
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years ago, the assumption was that this transformation from an agrarian- 
rural to an industrial-urban mode of production would be duplicated in 
the ‘backward’ parts of the world. But the notion of industrialization as the 
handmaiden of urbanization is no longer tenable. This goes a long way to 
explain why huge numbers of the new arrivals to the city are slum-dwellers, 
and are likely to remain so throughout their lives. 

Howand why this is happening is the story graphically told in Mike Davis's 
new book, Planet of Slums. While many case studies have described what it 
means to reside in a favela, basti, kampung, gecekondu or bidonville, Davis 
provides a properly global portrait, setting such shanty towns in compara- 
tive perspective. And whereas urban specialists have focused on questions 
of space and land use in their discussions of slums, and developmentalists 
on the issue of their ‘informal’ economies, Planet of Slums commands our 
attention as a broader historical synthesis of the two. Drawing on the ‘global 
audit’ provided by the un’s 2003 ‘Challenge of the Slums’ report, Davis out- 
lines the scale of world urban poverty today: Mumbai, with 1o to 12 million 
squatters and tenement dwellers, is the global capital of slums, followed 
by Mexico City and Dhaka, with slum populations of 9 or ro million, and 
then Lagos, Cairo, Karachi, Kinshasa-Brazzaville, Sáo Paolo, Shanghai and 
Delhi, with around 7 million each. If the largest mega-slums—contiguous 
zones of urban poverty—are in Latin America (an estimated 4 million liv- 
ing in Ciudad Nezahualcóyotl, Chalco, Iztapalapa and other south-eastern 
municipios of Mexico City; over 2 million in the Caracas shanty town of 
Libertador, or the El Sur and Ciudad Bolívar districts of Bogotá), the Middle 
East has Baghdad's Sadr City (1.5 million) and Gaza (1.3 million), while the 
corrugated-iron shacks of Cité Soleil, in Port-au-Prince, and Kinshasa's 
Masina district each hold half a million souls. India has nearly 160 mil- 
lion slum-dwellers, and China over rgo million. In Nigeria, Pakistan, 
Bangladesh, Tanzania, Ethiopia and Sudan, over 70 per cent of the urban 
population hves in slums. 

The laudable ambition of Planet of Slums is to propose a historical over- 
view of the global pattern of these settlements; one that will provide, as 
Davis puts it, 'a periodization of the principal trends and watersheds in the 
urbanization of world poverty’ in the postwar period. Broadly speaking, he 
discerns an initial acceleration of Third World urbanization in the 1950s 
and 1960s, with the post-Independence lifting of colonial pass laws (espe- 
cially in sub-Saharan Africa), the ‘push’ of civil war and msurgency (Latin 
America, Algeria, Partition India, Southeast Asia) and the ‘pull’ of employ- 
ment opportunities offered by import-substitution industrialization policies 
(Latin America, South Korea, Taiwan). Davis documents what he terms the 
‘treason’ of Third World states in failing to provide housing for their new 
urban workers, as post-Independence governments (in Africa and South 
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Asia) or dictatorships (in Latin America) abdicated responsibility for the 
poor to rule in the interests of local elites. 

But the ‘Big Bang’ of urban poverty comes after 1975, with the imposition 
of imF-World Bank Structural Adjustment Programmes which ‘devastated 
rural smallholders by eliminating subsidies and pushing them to sink, 
or swim, in global commodity markets dominated by heavily subsidized 
First World agribusiness’. At the same time, the saps enforced ‘privatiza- 
tion, removal of import controls . . . and ruthless downsizing in the public 
sector’. And they were accompanied by the 1976 switch of r«r-World Bank 
policies—under the joint influence of Robert McNamara and former anar- 
chist urbanist John Turner—to ‘self-help’ slum-improvement schemes in 
place of new house-building, representing, in Davis's words, 'a massive 
downsizing of entitlement’, which soon hardened into neoliberal anti- 
statist orthodoxy. The net result has been a gigantic increase in urbanization 
'decoupled from industrialization, even from development per se'. 

As Davis documents, the relentless waves of homines novi pouring into 
the cities are far in excess of the demand for their labour. The combina- 
tion of lack of work plus ultra-low wages leaves this foot-slogging infantry 
of the global economy deprived of the basic means of human subsistence. 
One cannot enter the colonies populated by these people in Latin America, 
Africa and Asia without being struck by the acute poverty that prevails there. 
Increasingly, today’s slums are not to be found in the inner cities, as used to 
be the case in the West, but are situated on their outskirts, in an extensive 
belt where urban zones gradually give way to the surrounding countryside. 
This in-between landscape can also be found in Eastern Europe, where the 
Second World has been dissolved within the Third—with the proviso that the 
eclipse of the ‘post-capitalist countries’ has, by definition, also pre-empted 
the concept of a Third World. One consequence of this is the urgent need 
to revise the developmentalist jargon that was en vogue during the second 
half of the 2oth century: that short era has disappeared, without leaving a 
lasting imprint behind. Although the lobby of non-governmental organiza- 
tions continues to advocate the ideals of development, this form of private 
initiative has often, under the guise of empowerment, aided and abetted the 
surrender of their constituency to free-market forces. 

In official literature, such as the un ‘Challenge of the Slums’ report 
cited by Davis, it is the physical features rather than the socio-economic 
dimensions of slums that are foregrounded. In this definition, a slum is 
an overcrowded settlement consisting of poor, informal housing with inad- 
equate access to safe water and sanitation, an intolerably high density of 
habitation, and an absence of drainage, levelled roads and waste removal. 
Title deeds to land plots, and whatever is built on them, are non-existent. 
Tenements are usually self-built in successive stages, resulting in a motley 
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collection of properties, varied in size and shape, which often serve a double 
purpose as living space and work-site, without neat demarcation of either 
sphere. The blurred nature of these flimsy constructions is underscored by 
their materials: crude bricks, corrugated iron, scrap wood, cement or mud 
blocks, flattened tin plates, plastic or canvas cloth, straw, asbestos sheets, 
gunny sacks, cardboard and other waste products, recycled for essentially 
unsustainable usage. 

Nor are the occupants of such shacks necessarily their owners. 
Slumlords—moneylenders, pawnbrokers, shopkeepers, policemen, low- 
ranking officials, traders in drink and drugs, bucket-shop or gambling 
operators, vehicle owners or gang bosses—rent out the housing space they 
have appropriated; not all slum-dwellers are impoverished. Rather, capi- 
tal is generated by raising legal and illegal dues from the poor. Following 
these flows of labour and capital makes it clear that the slums are not a 
separate circuit of production, distribution and consumpton, but are well 
connected—if subservient—to mainstream economic practices. At the same 
time, criminality of all sorts is rampant, originating both inside and out- 
side the slums, but with their inhabitants largely playing the role of victims 
rather than perpetrators. To live and work in poverty entails a systematic 
exposure to violence. The hierarchy of deprivation has its parallel in the gra- 
dations of vulnerability: topping both lists are women, children, the elderly, 
the chronically ill and the disabled. 

The life cycle of a slum begins with the arrival of the first batch of squat- 
ters. If these pioneers are not instantly thrown out their number soon 
increases, and their makeshift shacks are gradually upgraded to somewhat 
better forms of shelter. Davis sketches a typology: urban-core or peripheral, 
informal or formalized settlement; for what follows, once the squatters are 
established, are efforts to regulate their homes. It may take many years but, 
in the end, city authorities will usually acquiesce in the existence of the set- 
tlement and hand out papers saying so; generally 1n exchange for votes, and 
without any reciprocal obligation to provide basic facilities such as drinking 
water, access roads or electricity, let alone public health or schooling. As 
Davis documents in his chapter, ‘Haussmann in the Tropics’, evictions can 
still occur, often justified by the argument that the space occupied is needed 
for formal urban expansion, or simply as a show of brute force: the removal 
of people who appear a nuisance to mainstream city perceptions, or whose 
presence keeps land prices low. Building contractors, in collusion with 
the strong arm of the state, drive through a mise-en-valeur operation, their 
bulldozers demolishing in a morning what many hands had painstakingly 
constructed over months or years. Those who are driven out have to start all 
over again somewhere else. 
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The ceaseless rotation of this footloose proletariat in the nowhere land 
between city and countryside makes it hard to produce reliable estimates of 
the slum population. Official statistics deliberately undercount the number 
of squatters trying to carve out a niche in these hermaphroditic zones— 
desakotas in Indonesian. Governments try to keep the teeming mass out 
of public view, if only to pre-empt future claims of rights in the wake of 
settlement registration, while established urban property owners aggres- 
sively collude in the non-acceptance of these hordes of migrants as citizens. 
Census figures therefore need to be read as conservative appraisals. Yet the 
slum population estimates cited above may be set in comparative perspec- 
tive: while in the developed regions of the world a mere 6 per cent of the 
urban population are slum-dwellers, this proportion escalates to more than 
three-quarters of all urban inhabitants in what are still, despite all evidence, 
known as ‘developing’ countries. The cancer of slums is spreading even 
more rapidly than the growth of cities. 

While citing the effects of structural adjustment programmes, Davis does 
not elaborate on the crisis of the countryside and the reasons why increasing 
numbers of people are unable to sustain a rural way of life. Arguably, the 
fortunate few who manage to find a fixed abode and regular, long-term work 
are genuinely better off in the city’s mega-slums. The lot of the millions 
roaming in the twilight zone where the countryside ends and the aty begins 
is more debatable. In addition to these floaters or drifters of the extended 
urban periphery, who have left but not arrived, there are even more who 
cannot be defined as one-way migrants, a term which suggests at least an 
extended departure from the countryside. Doing fieldwork both in Java and 
in Gujarat, I was struck by the phenomenon of ongoing labour circulation, 
which pulls people out of their rural habitat for part of the year but pushes 
them back again when the seasonal employment comes to an end. This pat- 
tern of constant movement to and fro has become an important feature of 
the informal economy. The upshot is that the nowhere landscape is popu- 
lated with nowhere people, who are absorbed and expelled again according 
to the need of the moment. A further development has been the rapid rise in 
village slums, inhabited by a landless underclass that has become redundant 
in the agricultural economy but lacks the cash and the contacts to venture 
outside its own segregated locality. This is an urgent problem, but one in 
which policy makers and politicians have no interest whatsoever. They pre- 
fer to keep preaching the un’s ‘millennium goal’ of cutting poverty by half 
within fifteen years, despite the fact that seven years have already elapsed 
since the mission statement was adopted, with the trends all moving in the 
wrong direction. 

How then do slum-dwellers support themselves? Davis tackles this issue 
by analysing labour relations and conditions in the ‘informal economy’. This 
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container concept, which applies to roughly four-fifths of the total workforce, 
was coined in the early 1970s to point out that the masses of peasants flood- 
ing into the cities are not employed in factories or other structured and 
regulated workplaces, but make their living from a wide range of unskilled 
and low-paid casual jobs without being able to claim any form of security 
or protection. They obtain occasional work either as waged labourers or 
in self-employment: some at home, others tramping the streets or locked 
in small-scale sweatshops. Their labour power is disseminated across all 
sectors of the economy: industry and crafts, petty trade and transport, con- 
struction and services, or a combination of all these. Sometimes they own 
their tools or other means of production, sometimes these are hired out to 
them, or provided by employers or their agents. It 1s a form of organization 
lauded by the apostles of market fundamentalism as the best strategy for 
poverty alleviation. In the writings of Hernando de Soto and others, the huge 
masses of informal-sector workers are characterized as petty entrepreneurs, 
excluded from the supply of formal credit as a consequence of the unregis- 
tered nature of whatever property they own. Micro-credit extended to them 
by banks on commercial terms would, according to this line of reasoning, 
enable them to increase their productivity and thus help them to get out of 
their precarious existence. 

It is a Baron von Münchhausen model of self-upliftment. Davis rejects 
this 'solution' as a myth, created and propagated by the World Bank and 
its protagonists to hold the have-nots accountable for the misery in which 
they continue to live and work. Large segments of informal-sector workers 
constitute a reserve army of labour, hired and fired at will. The conditions of 
employment are not negotiable. They include an extreme extension of the 
working day, alternating with long and erratic periods of unemployment; 
dragooning children and the aged into the labour process; the subjugation 
of women and other dependents to the diktat of the head of the household— 
all for the lowest possible remuneration. It is, 1n short, a regime of relentless 
flexibilzation from which, in line with neoliberal doctrine, public authority 
has disappeared as a regulatory force and given up even the fiction of bal- 
anang the interests of capital and labour. Privatization and the retreat of the 
state have evacuated the public sphere, which used to offer some counter- 
weight to the unbridled discipline of the market. 

In what ways do the slum-dwellers themselves articulate and assert their 
interests? The traditional 1magery, after all, is of slums as smoking volca- 
noes waiting to erupt. There are indeed myriad streams of resistance, as 
Davis writes, but a preliminary survey shows that these do not amount to 
much. Davis correctly points out that slum populations support a bewilder- 
ing variety of responses to structural neglect and deprivation, ranging from 
charismatic churches and prophetic cults to ethnic militias, street gangs, 
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neoliberal NGos and revolutionary social movements. The ranks of the slum- 
dwellers are not closed but divided along lines of religion, caste, clan and 
tribe, or plain regional identities. Possibly even more obstructive is the frag- 
mentation of labour across an enormous span of makeshift occupations and 
forms of casual-contractual employment, which frustrate the formation of 
a consciousness based on social-class unity. And lastly, there is the state, 
which condemns every desperate act of rebellion against oppression and 
exploitation as a breach of law and order. Explosions of dissatisfaction do 
occur—for example, when the price of bread or bus fares is raised—but 
these are generally quite spontaneous, short-lived and localized rather than 
organized and sustainable, appealing to vertical loyalties rather than hori- 
zontal solidarity. 

What are the geopolitical implications of a planet filling with shanty 
towns? Fed by the doomsday scenarios of ‘the coming anarchy’ by authors 
such as Robert Kaplan, the notion of une classe dangereuse in a globalized 
shape has come to stay. The richer countries aim to protect themselves 
against this threat by closing and fencing their borders. Mass migration to 
‘empty’ or cleaned-out territories is no longer an option for societies want- 
ing to get rid of people who are a drain rather than an asset to productivity. 
Economic refugees nowadays reach the shores of the promised lands as boat 
people, or climb the fences and walk through the desert hunted by the state 
or private gangs. Comparably, the run-of-the mill migrants who end up in 
an urban slum in their own society are also represented as posing a threat 
to global security. 

Davis draws a telling parallel between ‘the brutal tectonics of neoliberal 
globalization since 1978’ and ‘the catastrophic processes that shaped a 
“Third World” in the first place’ during the era of 19th-century imperialism 
that he explored in his 2001 work, Late Victorian Holocausts: 


At the end of the nineteenth century, the forcible incorporation into the 
world market of the great subsistence peasantries of Asia and Afnca entailed 
the famine deaths of millions and the uprooting of tens of millions more 
from traditional tenures. The end result (in Latin America as well) was 
rural ‘semi-proletarianization’, the creation of a huge global class of 1mmus- 
erated semi-peasants and farm labourers lacking existential security of 
subsistence . . . Structural adjustment, it would appear, has recently worked 
an equally fundamental reshaping of human futures. [Thus] instead of being 
a focus for growth and prosperity, the cities have become a dumping ground 
for a surplus population working 1n unskilled, unprotected and low-wage 
informal service 1ndustries and trade. 


It could be added that the new liberal revolution has also seen the return of 
a form of neo-social Darwinism in the world at large. In the earlier version, 
not poverty but the poor themselves were stigmatized as defective: if they 
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led miserable lives, 1t was because they were incapable of taking control of 
the circumstances in which they were forced to maintain themselves. The 
instinct among ‘civilized people’ to sympathize with these wretches, so the 
warning went, offered them unwarranted support and protection; by tem- 
pering the natural play of social forces, modern society had burdened itself 
with a parasitical underclass. In his Epilogue, ‘Down Vietnam Street’, Davis 
cites writings that suggest a return to favour for this late rgth-century line of 
reasoning, accompanied by the tacit recognition that current economic and 
social policies will make it impossible to solve the problem of mass poverty. 
As in Victorian times, ‘the categorical criminalization of the urban poor is 
a self-fulfilling prophecy, guaranteed to shape a future of endless war in 
the streets’. From the mid-1990s, us military theoreticians have been urg- 
ing preparation for ‘protracted combat’ in the nearly impassable, maze-like 
streets of poor Third World cities. As the journal of the us Army War College 
described in a 1996 article entitled ‘Our Soldiers, Their Cities’: 


The future of warfare lies in the streets, sewers, high-rise buildings, and 
sprawls of houses that form the broken cities of the world . . . Our recent milj- 
tary history is punctuated with city names—Tuzla, Mogadishu, Los Angeles 
[l], Beirut, Panama City, Hué, Saigon, Santo Domingo—but these encounters 
have been but a prologue, with the real drama still to come. 


The names are those ofthe cities, but the real danger lurks in their vast slums 
where alienated and seething masses dwell. In the opinion of researchers 
operating from state-run American think-tanks, ‘security forces should 
address the sociological phenomenon of excluded populations'. Davis backs 
up this documentation with quotations from Pentagon sources that argue the 
case for contingency plans in support of ‘a low-intensity world war of unlim- 
ited duration against criminalized segments of the urban poor’. Quite rightly 
he concludes that this mindset reveals the true ‘clash of civilizations’. 


John Lynch, Simón Bolívar: A Life 
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TARIQ ALI 
THE LIFE AND TIMES OF SIMON B 


Born in 1783, midway between the us Declaration of Independence and 
the outbreak of the French Revolution, Simón Bolívar's life and ideas were 
stamped—though asymmetrically—by both events. If the British. could be 
driven out of North America by a people belonging to the same race and 
religion, why not the Spaniards ın the South? The three hundred years 
of colonial rule that had followed the 1521 fall of Mexico were more than 
enough. And if the wisdom of the French Enlightenment had laid the foun- 
dations of the French Revolution, might it not serve the same purpose in 
Spanish America? Travelling through Europe in the early 1800s, Bolivar 
would compare the decay and lethargy of the Madrid Court with the ferment 
of revolutionary Paris, albeit on the eve of Napoleon’s coronation. Till the 
emperor's final defeat and the Restoration, Paris would remain qualitatively 
superior to Madrid and quantitatively ahead of Philadelphia. And, of course, 
there was always sly, opportunist London, which could not be ignored. 
Despite the loss of its American colonies, it remained the hub of a strong 
and growing Empire and its mastery of the seas was now unchallengeable. 
For that reason alone it had to be won over to the cause of South American 
independence and reminded of its own imperial interests in the continent. 
Of all the revolutionary leaders that bestrode Europe and the Americas in 
the 18th and 19th centuries, Bolívar's political goal was the most audacious. 
A republican, he wanted nothing less than the liberation and unification 
of the entire Spanish-speaking continent. All his energies were devoted to 
that end, on which he brooked no dissent. San Martin, O’Higgins and Sucre 
were undoubtedly brilliant generals, but Bolívar far excelled them in his 
capacity to think strategically. Experience taught him that if even a single 
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Spanish base were allowed to exist in the Americas, it would always remain 
a focal point of counter-revolution. For fifteen years he led an epic resistance 
against the Spanish Empire, conducting a series of long marches across 
the Andes that have no equal in anti-colonial history, and in 1825 finally 
succeeded ın expelling the Viceroys and Captains-General of the Spanish 
Army. But though the liberation movement now controlled a region that was 
five times larger than Europe, continental unity remained elusive. The idea 
and its originator had triumphed themselves to death. In 1830, as Bolivar 
lay dying from consumption in a remote farmhouse in Santa Marta, on the 
Caribbean coast of modern-day Colombia surrounded only by a few loyal 
friends and far away from the cities he had liberated, he compared his strug- 
gle for Spanish American unity to ‘ploughing the sea’. It was necessary, he 
repeated, to start all over again. 

Despite his singular achievement, there have been few biographies. The 
orthodox Left in the Americas and elsewhere tended to avoid the subject of 
Bolivar, treating Marx’s ignorant remarks on him as gospel. This left the 
field wide open, but until now no Anglophone historian has attempted a 
life. His older contemporary Toussaint [Ouverture was more fortunate in 
this regard. The Trinidadian historian C. L. R. James, who immortalized 
Toussaint in his 1938 The Black Jacobins, had an unrivalled grasp of the ebb 
and flow of the revolutionary tide. John Lynch’s handsome and scholarly 
new biography of the Liberator, the first for over half a century, makes good 
use of recent archival work and is particularly informative on the tormented 
question of race. Here Lynch is ahead of the two most distinguished biog- 
raphers of Bolivar whose works are available in English, Emil Ludwig and 
Gerhard Masur. Both were Germans who fled the Third Reich—the first to 
Switzerland, the second to Colombia—but continued to regard European 
civilization as innately superior to the colonized natives. Each successive 
biographer has felt obliged to mock his predecessor. Masur referred to 
Ludwig as neither ‘authentic nor profound’; Lynch writes more politely of 
Masur’s work ‘showing its age’. Lynch’s biography too reflects the spirit of 
its—more conformist—times. But all three accounts, if read in tandem, offer 
a captivating portrait of their subject, with the weaknesses of each highlight- 
ing the strengths of the others. 

The rise, decline and fall of Bolívar 1s an epic of Schillerian dimensions: 
politics, passions, wars, triumphs and betrayals. Carlyle compared Bolívar to 
Ulysses, who required a Homer to do him justice. Gabriel García Márquez 1s 
the closest we have got to that injunction. The work of the biographers, even 
taken collectively, has a magnificent rival in García Márquez's mesmerizing 
historical novel, The General in his Labyrinth, a work of fiction which con- 
tains a wealth of factual details and rare psychological insights that should 
be the envy of any biographer. 
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Emil Ludwig’s popular biography was one of his series on the lives of 
great men, distinguished by their psychoanalytical insights and comparative 
historical and cultural approach. Sartre wrote in his War Diaries of how, with- 
out agreeing on every assessment, he had found much of value in Ludwig's 
psycho-portrait of Wilhelm 11. Bolfvar: The Life Of An Idealist (1942) exempli- 
fies his style. Ludwig's earlier work on Napoleon allowed him to compare the 
Liberator to the Emperor, to shrewd and accurate effect: 


If Napoleon had ever worked for the United States of Europe, of which he 
spoke from time to time, as passionately as Bolívar worked for the United 
State of Colombia, and for Pan-America beyond it, he would certainly have 
put his idea into practice, 1f only for a time, probably just as Bolívar was 
reaching the first of his goals. Napoleon, however, could only imagine Europe 
under the hegemony of France, while Bolívar wished to see neither Venezuela 
as the leader of Colombia nor Colombia as the leader of Pan-America. These 
divergent conceptions of power and freedom led the one to conquer, the other 
to liberate. 


Gerhard Masur was a scholar and historian who taught for five years at 
Humbolt University before fleeing his country in 1935 to seek refuge in the 
Americas. Subsequently he became an adviser to the Minister for Education 
in Colombia, and it was 1n this post that he began to accumulate the research 
that resulted in the magisterial Simon Bolivar in 1948. The power of Masur's 
narrative is simply superior to that of his rivals, evoking the political, military 
and personal crises that confronted Bolívar in affecting prose. The Liberator, 
for him, is a tragic hero. An extremely gifted leader, he was capable of petty 
jealousies, serious political mistakes and a ‘blindness to the economic fac- 
tors of life’; but as a political visionary, he was far ahead of his time: 


Bolívar's century thought in terms of nation and nationalities, but Bolívar 
did not believe the national concept was the last step 1n historical develop- 
ment. He thought in continents; and though by external chronology he 
belongs to the nineteenth century, by internal chronology he is a citizen of 
the twentieth . . . a century after his death the world began to understand that 
he had been the champion of co-operation and Pan-American solidarity. 


John Lynch’s Simón Bolfvar: A Life builds on his monumental Spanish- 
American Revolutions, 1808—26, and concentrates largely on the politics of 
the period. Itis a well-annotated account and mainly even-handed, but it is 
also, for the most part, dry and passionless, as befits an English historian 
of the old school. Burke's politics, back 1n fashion, are in play here, but not 
his tone, except on the final page. Underlying the book are old assump- 
tions: American Revolution —good; French Revolution— bad; from there it 
is not too difficult to see that the Russian Revolution was totally unspeak- 
able. As a result, Lynch prefers to see Bolívar through the spectacles of 
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Washington (George) rather than the Jacobins or even Napoleon, though 
he recognizes that on the crucial question of slavery, the Venezuelan was 
more politically advanced than either Washington or Jefferson. In general, 
however, he tends to over-emphasize Bolívar's addiction to the Anglo-Saxon 
vice—pragmatism—- while underplaying the impact of the Enlightenment. 

The facts of Bolívar's life are well known. He was a prodigious corre- 
spondent and left behind volumes of letters, diaries and declarations. One 
of his adjutants, Daniel Florencio O'Leary, recorded the events of every day 
and later produced a 34-volume account of Bolívar's life and campaigns, a 
navigational map which, despite contradictory passages, remains essential 
reading for every biographer. Ludwig, Masur and Lynch provide varying 
interpretations of the circumstances that led to the radicalization of a young 
man from a privileged Caracas family who could have lived out his life with- 
out a care for the world. Masur's description of the empty lives led by the 
creole aristocracy, unaffected for two hundred years by war or revolution, 
retains its force: 


Luxury, wastefulness, mdolence and pleasure characterized the life of the 
white upper classes . . . they led the inglorious life of drones, surrounded by 
a host of slaves, cut off from contact with the rest of the world, in a climate 
where idleness was desirable. It is not these facts that are surprising, but 
rather that these people did not degenerate more than they did . . 


How did young Bolívar, who belonged to one of the richest slave-owning 
families in Venezuela, break loose from this atrophied and corrupting envi- 
ronment? Orphaned at an early age—three when he lost his father, nine 
when his mother passed away—with three older siblings, he was placed in 
the care of his uncle, whom he loathed. Bolívar was often left to his own 
devices and fantasies, until his guardian decided that the boy needed to be 
educated and despatched him to the Escuela Püblica de Caracas in 1793. 
Bolivar detested this too, and soon ran away to the home of an older sister; it 
was eventually agreed that he would live for a time with his teacher, Simón 
Rodríguez. Lynch does not conceal his distaste for the 'eccentric Rodríguez, 
who was a devotee of the French Revolution, violently anti-clerical, a revo- 
lutionary and believer in free love, writing on one occasion to a friend to 
‘please send my wife back soon. I need her for the same purpose as you.’ 
He was to flee Venezuela in 1797 after an insurrectionary conspiracy was 
uncovered, changing his name to Robinson (after the hero of Defoe's novel) 
and wandering like a vagabond through Europe. 

Lynch seriously underplays his influence on the youth: 'it is often 
assumed that the most influential of Bolívar's teachers was Simón Rodríguez, 
but whatever their subsequent relationship they had only brief contact ın 
Caracas, and the boy's resistance to authority in 1795 seems to have been 
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directed against his teacher Rodriguez as well as his uncle.’ Most of the evi- 
dence points in the opposite direction. Embarking on his first trip to Europe 
in 1799, young Bolívar was compelled to break his journey in Mexico since 
the British were blockading Havana at the time. He was taken to meet the 
Spanish Viceroy in Mexico City and, feeling that he should impress the 
Spaniard with his knowledge of the world, began to enumerate the merits 
of the French Revolution. The audience was brought to a rapid conclusion. 
Had he been alienated from Rodríguez, why would Bolívar, on his second 
sojourn in Europe in 1804-5, have sought him out as an intellectual com- 
panion on a tour of Rome? And later still, inflicted him on Sucre in Bolivia? 
Masur, too, betraying his Lutheranism, finds Rodríguez's personal habits 
distasteful ('he was a ladies man, cynical, impudent, inconstant and a gay 
deceiver’) but, at least, admits that ‘he had the greatest influence on Bolivar 
and must be regarded as his real preceptor’. Ludwig is altogether more sym- 
pathetic in his approach: 


When Rodríguez was born at Caracas, twelve years before Bolívar, there were 
no Marquis or grandees to stand round his cradle; his straitened, common- 
place childhood opened his eyes very early to the 1nequality of classes and 
races in his country. Early orphaned, like his future pupil, he ran away at 
fourteen, embarked on a ship bound for Europe, and tramped through Spain, 
France and Germany, ‘For’, he said, ‘I will not be like the trees, always rooted 
to one spot, but like the wind and water, constant in change.’ 


While in France, the young Rodriguez had discovered the work of Holbach 
and Rousseau, and was to remain a steadfast believer for the rest of his life. 
In the open-minded and intelligent young Bolfvar he had found his Emile, 
and he filled the young boy’s head with a mixture of French philosophy and 
heroic tales of resistance and struggle. He spoke to Bolívar of Tupac Amaru's 
recent rebellion in Peru, of how it had taken the Empire by surprise, of how 
Tupac had been betrayed by his own side and the punishments that had 
been meted out: the defeated Inca leader had been publicly tortured and 
killed by the soldiers of the Spanish King, while the creole aristocracy had 
watched from their carriages. All this left its mark on Bolívar. In time he, 
too, became addicted to Rousseau and wrote to his old tutor: 'I have travelled 
the road you have shown me... You educated my heart to liberty, to jus- 
tice, to greatness, to beauty.' Later, a British envoy to Bolívar, well attuned to 
the General's radar, brought with him a gift, a miniscule proportion of the 
post-Waterloo war booty: Napoleon's copy of the Social Contract. The British 
certainly had no illusions as to where his real sympathies lay. Rodríguez 
had also instilled in the boy a lifelong atheism. Religion, though it was not 
to be challenged directly in the struggles of the future, played no part in the 
make-up of Bolívar. 
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When a 16-year-old Simón Bolívar, attired in the regulation outfit of 
a creole aristocrat, first arrived in Madrid in 1799, he was welcomed by 
high society, dazzled by the Court and entertained in style by his relations. 
He received a higher education from the Marquis of Uztariz, a cultivated 
Venezuelan-born Spanish official. But the young man soon understood, 
helped by an unpleasant encounter with some officers, that a creole from 
the colonies, however pale his skin (unlike that of Bolívar), would never be 
treated as an equal in Spain. Limpieza, pure blood, had become an obses- 
sion in the Peninsula after the Reconquest. Nonetheless the idea of joming 
or fomenting a rebellion against Spanish rule in the Americas had not yet 
entered his head. Lurking in his subconscious were the lessons Rodriguez 
had taught him; but he had, for instance, no knowledge of the fact that in 
1783, soon after the us Declaration of Independence and his own arrival in 
the world, a leading Spanish courtier, the Count of Aranda, had despatched 
an astonishingly prescient memorandum to his monarch (way ahead of the 
French philosophes, few of whom thought politically about colonies). Aranda 
warned Charles 111 against the folly of trying to hold on to the colonies by 
force, advocating Home Rule and predicting the rise of the United States: 


Great possessions cannot be held forever. The present situation 1s rendered 
more difficult by the enormous distance, which hampers the dispatch ofhelp, 
by the slowness of the authorities and the selfishness of the government... 
That pygmy republic [the us], which today needs France and Spain to exist 
at all, will one day grow into a colossus, will forget all the benefits it has 
received at the hands of both powers and will dream only of might The free- 
dom of conscience, the growth of a huge population 1n that vast territory, the 
advantages of the new government, will draw workmen and peasants from 
all countries, for men pursue success, and the time will come when we shall 
painfully feel the tyranny of the giant. It will then attempt to get Florida and 
the Gulf of Mexico into its power, will hamper our trade with New Spain and 
endeavour to conquer it, since the two countries are strong and adjacent, 
while we shall hardly be able to defend it. These apprehensions, Sire, are only 
too well founded, unless their realization is forestalled by other, yet graver 
changes in our parts of America. Everything will combine to urge our sub- 
jects to fight for their independence at the earliest opportunity. 

We should therefore give up all our possessions, retaming only Cuba 
and Puerto Rico in the north and a small part of the south to provide us with 
ports for our trade To realize this great 1dea in a way worthy of Spain, three 
Infantes should be made kings of Mexico, Peru and the Costa Ferma, Your 
Majesty receiving the title of Emperor. Trade should be built up on terms 
of perfect equality. The four nations must feel themselves bound by an allı- 
ance, offensive and defensive, for their common welfare Since our industry 
is unable to provide America with all necessities, France must send them; 
England on the other hand must be rigorously excluded. 
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Charles 111 dismissed Aranda as an inveterate pessimist. His successor, 
Charles rv, immersed in the pleasures of the hunt, and his Queen, who 
exercised effective power from her chamber with a train of notables in and 
out of her canopied bed, were equally uninterested in such ideas. By the 
time Bolívar arrived in the mother country at the century’s close the court 
and society had become even more stagnant. He distracted himself from 
Spanish realities by falling in love with Maria Teresa Rodriguez del Toro, a 
young beauty from an upper-class Spanish-Venezuelan family with estates 
in the Basque country. On a brief visit to France in 1802 he was impressed 
by Bonaparte and fell in love again, but with post-revolutionary Paris. He 
returned to Madrid, married María Teresa and sailed back to his hacienda in 
Venezuela, determined to raise a family and improve his estates. Six months 
later his wife had died of fever. A distraught Bolivar was alone once again. 
He would never re-marry, relying in the years that followed on a large variety 
of women for solace. Only one amongst them, the quiteria Manuela Saenz 
(married to an Englishman, Dr Thorne), would remain lover, confidante, 
soul mate and political ally for the rest of his life, though even she occasion- 
ally got on his nerves. Later, after independence, when bad times returned, 
he entrusted her with his archives, which she guarded till they could be 
safely transferred to Daniel O'Leary in Jamaica, hard at work on his history 
of the Liberator. 

Bolívar left Venezuela after his wife's death, spending 1804-06 in 
France and Italy. On his return to Europe, he was struck another blow. 
While in Paris he saw the crowds celebrating Napoleon's coronation. Bolívar 
felt a deep unease and bewilderment. The Republic had been betrayed 
from within. The figure of Napoleon haunted him for the rest of his life. 
Rodríguez was scathing in his comments, but Bolivar continued to admire 
the military genius of the Corsican and when, decades later, a Bonaparte 
nephew arnved in South America to fight alongside him, the Liberator 
was thrilled. It was in Paris, on this occasion, that Bolívar met the explorer 
Alexander von Humboldt, freshly returned from the Americas. He listened 
in wonderment as the German described the beauty of the continent and 
became thoughtful when Humboldt wondered whether a Spanish minority 
could hold on to its colonies indefinitely; but he, too, like the majority of 
Enlightenment thinkers (Iom Paine was an exception) could not contem- 
plate total independence for subject peoples. The meeting with Humboldt 
left a strong impression on Bolívar and compelled him to think seriously 
for the first time about breaking free of Spain. Once he did, as Lynch effec- 
tively demonstrates, Bolivar, unlike others from his class, was never to 
compromise on this issue. He wanted full sovereignty. It was too late now 
for Aranda's solution and, as Humboldt himself was to later realize, it was 
foolish to beheve that what one observed was all that existed: 
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During my tme in America, I never encountered discontent; I noticed that 
while there was no great love for Spain, at least there was conformity with 
the established regime. It was only later, once the struggle had begun, that I 
realized that they had hidden the truth from me and that far from love, there 
existed deep-seated hatred. 


Spanish rule had created sharp divisions along lines of race and class. Here 
Lynch’s book represents an undoubted advance on that of his predecessors. 
He discusses, without any trace of demagogy, the contradictions within 
the liberation movement on the race question and the legacy of these in 
post-colonial South America. At the end of the colonial era Venezuela was 
dominated by a tiny number of Spamiards and elite creoles—less than half a 
per cent of the total population of 800,000, according to Lynch—who ran the 
colonial administration and owned the cattle-ranches and plantations of the 
interior. Around a quarter of Venezuelans were poorer creoles, who worked 
as artisans and in small trade. Half the population were pardos—a category 
including free blacks, mulattos, mestizos and zambos, those of mixed black 
and indigenous descent—while a tenth were black slaves working in fields 
of cacao, tobacco, cotton and indigo. While the elite resented Madrid's taxes 
and colonial officers, they were wary of independence for fear that it might 
encourage the pardo majority to assert themselves. It took Napoleon's 1808 
invasion of Spain, and the ensuing crisis in the Peninsula, to convince the 
creoles to push for independence, which was eventually declared in 1811. 

Bolívar played a leading role in these events. But he was not the first 
to take up the cause of liberation: there was a Precursor, in the shape of 
the remarkable, if slightly eccentric figure of Francisco de Miranda, also a 
Venezuelan. Relations between the two men were never easy, for which both 
shared blame. This led ultimately to the most shameful episode in Bolívar's 
life. The 1811 declaration of independence in Caracas prompted an armed 
backlash from royalists 1n the provinces. Angered by Miranda's proposal of 
a cease-fire in 1812, Bolívar and others arrested their Commander-in-Chief 
and later handed him over to the enemy. Bolívar fled to neighbouring New 
Granada, while Miranda would spend the remaining four years of his life 
rotting to death in a Cádiz prison. To his younger rival would accrue the 
prestige and much-desired glory as the leader who finally drove the Spanish 
out of the continent they had made their own. 

Bolívar had become a military leader through political necessity. As 
García Márquez notes: 'He did not have an academic education even com- 
parable to that of any of his officers, most of whom had been educated at 
the best military schools in Spain, but he had the ability to conceptualize 
an entire situation down to the smallest details’. This was no mean accom- 
plishment when an entire continent had to be freed. Add to this the difficult 
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geography he encountered, which he also enjoyed despite the hardships, as 
evidenced in his lyrical address—a travelogue of political liberation—to the 
citizens of Caracas in 1813, on the occasion of their second attempt to throw 
off Spanish dominion: 


Your liberators have arrived, from the banks of the swollen Magdalena to the 
flowering valleys of Aragua and the precincts of this great capital, victorious 
they have crossed the rivers of Zulia, of Táchira, of Boconó, of Masparro, 
Portuguesa, Morador and Acarigua; they have traversed the bleak and icy pla- 
teaus of Mucuchíes, Boconó and Niquttao; they have made their way over the 
deserts and mountains of Ocaña, Mérida and Trujillo, they have tnumphed 
seven times in the battles of Cúcuta, La Grita, Betsjoque, Carache, Niquitao, 
Marquisimeto and Tinaquillo, and have left beaten five armies, which to the 
number of 10,000 men were devastating the fair provinces of Santa Marta, 
Pamplona, Mérida, Trujillo, Barinas and Caracas. 


There would be much more of this in the years that followed, as the libera- 
tion struggle came to encompass the whole continent. Venezuela's Second 
Republic was, like its predecessor, crushed by royalist forces in 1814, and by 
the following year Spain was once more in control of New Granada, forcing 
Bolívar to flee to Jamaica and then to liberated Haiti, where Pétion provided 
him with rifles, ammunition, supplies and funds. He returned to South 
America in 1817, this time engaging the Spanish in the Hanos, the vast plains 
of central Venezuela, where guerrilla war raged inconclusively. Making a 
tactical switch to the liberation of New Granada, Bolívar crossed the Andes 
in 1819 and defeated the Spanish at Boyacá. Colombia was founded at the 
end of that year, and Venezuela was lberated in 1821; Ecuador followed soon 
after, and the three states joined to form the republic of Gran Colombia, of 
which Bolivar was immediately appointed president. But he could not rest 
until the Spanish had been expelled from the continent altogether. Together 
with Sucre, he moved on Peru and took Lima in 1824, before inflicting a 
decisive defeat on Spain at Ayacucho. In 1825, Bolfvar climbed up to Potosí 
in Upper Peru and saw with his own eyes the silver mines that had, for 
nearly three hundred years, acted as the de facto treasury of Spain. Within 
months, Upper Peru had been renamed Bolivia in his honour. 

‘Liberation was a rolling enterprise’, writes Lynch. One conquest 
succeeded another and a further target was always in sight: 


Yet there was a limit to ‘the boundaries of liberation, an end to the enemy 
armies The last victory stopped the charge forward, and as the liberators 
reined in and looked around they saw not Spaniards but Americans. The 
scene changed from liberation to reconstruction. 


A new set of troubles came after independence had been achieved. Andean 
unity crumbled as local caudillos defended provincial vested interests. An 
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attempt to assassinate Bolivar in Bogotá narrowly failed in 1828, but opposi- 
tion and fractiousness mounted. In 1830, Sucre was murdered and Gran 
Colombia broken up into its constituent parts. During the Spanish war, 
Bolivar had been ruthless in dealing with disobedient officers. Two of them, 
Piar and Padilla, had been tried and executed. Both were mulattos and had 
raised racial issues that Bolivar considered divisive. After independence, 
Bolfvar proved more flexible: General Santander, a creole, was permitted exile 
despite his involvement in the Bogotá plot to kill Bolivar; another general, 
Páez, an illiterate mestizo, was foolishly left in control of Venezuela because 
Bolivar thought him an ally against Santander. Paez banned Bolfvar’s return 
to the country, which he treated as a fiefdom as he accumulated a vast per- 
sonal fortune, including estates worked by slave labour—despite the formal 
abolition of slavery. 

The Haitian Revolution had frightened whites of every stripe and there 
was a great deal of nervousness, especially amongst the creoles, which 
partially explained the reluctance of many of them to fight with Bolívar's 
armies, whose ranks contained pardos, zambos and mulattos, as well as 
poor creoles. At least a quarter of his soldiers were slaves or former slaves. 
Bolívar knew perfectly well how much he owed Haiti. In return for Pétion's 
financial and mihtary assistance he had pledged to abolish slavery, and duly 
issued a series of decrees. As for Haiti itself, he preferred to salute it from 
afar; when he convened an ill-fated though well-intentioned Congress of 
the Americas in Panama in 1826, Haiti was not invited. What of the indig- 
enous population? They were given the same rights as everyone else but, 
as Lynch writes, in practice these were not respected; the rural communes 
of former slaves and Indians were dismantled by the Republican authori- 
ties, leaving behind resentments— the result of racial, social, economic and 
political discrimination—that exist to this day. As noted, Lynch's discussion 
of these contradictions is especially useful. 

Bolívar's last days have been brilliantly reconstructed by García Márquez. 
He died angry and embittered, but ready to fight once again for the unity of 
the continent. Till his last hours he was preparing fantastical plans to topple 
Páez and re-take Bogotá, but the killing of Sucre had left him without an 
obvious political heir. A few days before his death, his doctor read reports 
just received from France. During the July Days of 1830 as barricades went 
up in Paris, the crowds were chanting a new song as they stormed the Hótel 
de Ville, with the verse: 


America, to cheer us, 
Looks on us from afar. 
Her fire-ring of republics 
Was ht by Bolívar. 
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Temporarily unpopular at home, his glory had crossed the seas. What of his 
friends? Santander expelled Manuela Saenz from Bogota; and she lived the 
next ten years in Paita, a small, miserable port 1n Peru, selling sweets, medi- 
canes and advice to lovers in the market-place. ‘Three memorable visitors’, 
wrote Márquez, ‘consoled her abandonment the tutor Simón Rodriguez, with 
whom she shared the ashes of glory, the Italian patriot Giuseppe Garibaldi, 
who was returning from the struggle against the dictatorship of Rosas in 
Argentina, and the novelist Herman Melville, who was wandering the oceans 
of the world gathering information for Moby Dick.' 

Within a decade of his death, Bolívar's name—though not his spirit—was 
politically resuscitated, and he was transformed into a cult by the various 
caudillos who presided over states that he had liberated. And today? John 
Lynch allows his prejudices to surface in a few paragraphs on the last page 
of this otherwise careful study: 


In 1998 Venezuelans were astonished to learn that their country had been 
renamed ‘the Bolivarian Republic of Venezuela’ by decree of President Hugo 
Chávez, who called himself a ‘revolutionary Bolivarian’. Authoritarian popu- 
lists, or neo-caudillos, or Bolivarian militarists, whatever their designation, 
invoke Bolfvar no less ardently than did previous rulers, though it is doubtful 
he would have responded to their calls. 


This is what Lynch terms the ‘new heresy’, deeming Castro an even worse 
offender than Chávez. It is worth noting, though, that not all Venezuelans 
were surprised at the renaming of their Republic; Chávez had already 
proposed it in public on many occasions. More importantly, Chávez is an 
elected leader, who has been given majority support by Venezuelans on five 
separate occasions. As to whether he should or should not be characterized 
as a Bolivarian, it is a matter of opinion. In his desire for continental unity, 
in his opposition to the newest Empire—also foreseen by Bolivar—and its 
grip on Latin America (including support for three attempts to oust Chávez 
himself), in his direct appeals to all South Americans and his popularity in 
other parts of the world, there are undoubted analogies. 

That Chávez is loathed by the creole oligarchy in Venezuela is also some- 
thing that Bolívar might have understood. In fact the failure of Bolívar to 
reach out to slaves and the indigenous population was a tragic weakness, as 
Lynch explains well. Chavez and Morales are trying to be do so, with some 
success, and it is this that makes them unpopular with the traditional elites. 
Lynch writes of Bolívar that ‘he was nota slave to economic liberalism and was 
never doctrinaire. He envisaged a larger and more positive role for the state 
than classical liberalism allowed, and to this extent he showed his awareness 
of the particular problems of underdevelopment’. In this light the two would 
appear rather closer, as Chávez grapples, mutatis mutandis, with the same 
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problems. And as fellow historian J. H. Elliott noted, reviewing this volume 
in the New York Review of Books: ‘Perhaps there is something of Bolivar in 
Chavez. Alberto Garrido, a Venezuelan political analyst, has described the 
Venezuelan president as “tactically pragmatic, but strategically obsessive”. It 
is a description that would just as well do for the Liberator himself.’ 

For the rest, the choices are clear. Either one pushes for the Washington 
Consensus or one attempts to create an altogether different programme, 
which prioritizes not market values but human needs. Pace Lynch, the 
majority of Venezuelans and Bolivians are opting for the second. This does 
not automatically make their leaders ‘authoritarian’ if they begin to imple- 
ment the political programme on which they were elected. The reason for 
the sudden revival of interest in Bolívar is undoubtedly due to the emergence 
of Chávez. Had 1t not been for him, would Lynch have been commissioned 
to write a new biography? 
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AL GIORDANO 


MEXICO’S 


PRESIDENTIAL SWINDLE 


HEN BALLOTING STOPPED on the evening of July and at 
the end of Mexico’s 2006 presidential election, the eyes 
of the nation turned to the two main tv networks to await 
the result of exit polls. Most unusually, Televisa and tv 
Azteca both announced they would not reveal their figures. At 1rpm the 
chairman of the Federal Electoral Institute (1rz), Luis Carlos Ugalde, 
appeared on screens across the country to say he would be withholding 
the agency's own ‘fast result’ tally. But the 1Fx’s ‘preliminary results’ were 
made available on the internet and constantly updated throughout the 
night. According to these data, the presidential candidate of the ruling 
National Action Party (PAN), Felipe Calderón, initially led by five points, 
but with each new update the tally of votes for Andrés Manuel López 
Obrador of the centre-left Party of the Democratic Revolution (PRD) rose 
steadily, while Calderón's sank in equal proportion. By 1.20am, the differ- 
ence was 1.4 per cent. Had those trends continued, López Obrador would 
have been in the lead by 4am. But the next morning, the rz: announced 
a razor-thin lead for Calderón, ‘with 98 per cent of precincts reporting’. 
Here was the electoral agency's first obvious lie: it had withheld more than 
8 per cent of precincts—3.5 million votes—from its ‘98 per cent’ tally. 





Over the hext few days, a pattern of fraud began to emerge. Journalists, 
mathematicians, internet bloggers and ordinary citizens began poring 
over the ‘preliminary results’ and found hundreds of cases in which 
pro-Calderón precincts had been counted twice. Photographs of official 
precinct tally sheets began to circulate on the web, revealing dozens of 
discrepancies with the results posted by the 1rz: votes had repeatedly 
been 'shaved' from López Obrador—two here, four there, in some cases 
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even 100 or 200 votes were misplaced—while Calderón's total had been 
‘padded’. On July 4th, 1o ballot boxes, supposedly guarded by the armed 
forces, were found in a garbage dump in Ciudad Nezahualcóyotl, a poor 
area outside of Mexico City; more ballots were found in another dump in 
Xalapa, Veracruz. The next day, a data-entry employee at the 1rz's office 
in Saltillo, Coahuila, resigned, saying that his boss had forced him to 
enter only results favourable to Calderón into the computer. 


By July sth, with popular anger building, there was still no official result. 
Despite the discrepancies and irregularities reported by prp representa- 
tives in numerous precincts, IFE officials in each of the agency's 300 
offices around the country insisted on counting tbe 130,000 precinct 
tally sheets, rather than recounting the actual ballots in the areas con- 
cerned. In the less than 1 per cent of precincts where they did allow 
a recount, Calderón lost more than 13,000 votes of his supposed lead. 
Extrapolating this difference nationwide, López Obrador would have 
won the election by more than one million votes: 1,056,900, to be pre- 
cise. On July 6th, however, 1FE chairman Ugalde proclaimed Calderón 
the official winner by a margin of 0.58 per cent. 


On July 8th, López Obrador called a demonstration in Mexico City, where 
a 500,000-strong crowd of his supporters demanded a full recount, 
‘yoto por voto, casilla por casilla'—vote by vote, precinct by precinct. At 
the rally, an audio-tape recording was played of a phone conversation on 
July 2nd between Elba Esther Gordillo, president of the notoriously cor- 
rupt national teachers’ union, and the pri governor of the northern state 
of Tamaulipas, Eugenio Hernández Flores. The tape revealed that, with 
their party's candidate Roberto Madrazo definitively out of the presid- 
ential race, many governors from the Institutional Revolutionary Party 
(PR1)—which had effectively ruled the country from 1929 to 2000— 
colluded with the PAN and Gordillo's own fledgling New Alliance Party 
to cut López Obrador's lead. False vote counts were conducted in those 
precincts where the prp and other parties did not have poll watchers, 
primarily in the north. In PAN strongholds in central and northern 
Mexico, official tallies in many precincts indicated more votes cast than 
there were voters. 


Mexican television networks and other major media turned a blind eye 
to all these proofs of fraud, instead opting to repeat, ad nauseam, that 
the elections were 'the cleanest in Mexican history'—a theme echoed by 
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observers from the zu and oas, and the international press. The Bush 
Administration had rushed to congratulate Calderón on July 7th—a full 
two months before the result announced the previous day was due to be 
confirmed by Mexico's supreme electoral authority, the Federal Electoral 
Tribunal (reire). But White House spokesmen rapidly back-pedalled in 
face of growing popular mobilizations against the fraud. A second march 
called by López Obrador on July 16th drew over a million people; on 
July 30th he was joined by an estimated 2 million. Mexico City's cen- 
tral square, the Zócalo, now became a permanent encampment. Tents, 
blankets and policing were laid on by pro authorities, while protesters 
milled around in an atmosphere reminiscent of a summer festival. López 
Obrador took up residence in the Zócalo pending the outcome of his 
appeal to the TRIFE, to whom he had on July 9th presented 36 boxes of 
evidence, demanding a full recount of all precincts or, at minimum, a 
recount in the 72,000 precincts where irregularities were documented. 


The rRirE, the ultimate arbiter of elections in Mexico, is a panel of 
seven judges. It was established in 1996 as the result of reforms imple- 
mented in the wake of the notoriously fraudulent election of 1988, 
which had threatened the already shaky legitimacy of the system. 
Selected by the Supreme Court, the judges serve four-year terms, and 
their appointments—with a salary of $415,000, higher than that of the 
president—are submitted to the Mexican Congress, where the three 
major parties gave unanimous approval. The president of the panel, 
Leonel Castillo, is a former Supreme Court Justice and career federal 
judge, accompanied by six little-known legal academics and former 
judges: Berta Alfonsina Navarro, Alejandro Luna, Jestis Orozco, Eloy 
Fuentes, Fernando Ojesto and Mauro Miguel Reyes Zapata. The consti- 
tutional responsibilities of the country's electoral authorities are laid out 
in Article 41, Paragraph 3 of the Mexican Constitution, which stipulates 
that they should conduct their work with 'certainty, legality, independ- 
ence, impartiality and objectivity’ as ‘guiding principles’. In the event of 
a conflict between the rre and the rrirs, Article 99 makes it clear that 
the TriFE has the final say: ‘legal challenges that are presented regard- 
ing the election of President of the United Mexican States . . . will be 
resolved exclusively by the [ra1re's] High Chamber’. 


The electoral authorities, then, are constitutionally required to provide 
certainty as to election results, and to assure their own impartiality. 
Given the widespread doubts about the validity of the results declared on 
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July 6th, the TRIFE had absolute legal grounds to take any measures nec- 
essary to restore public confidence in the election’s outcome. A recount 
was the sole means of establishing the certainty required by law. To 
demand one would not only have been within the TRIFE’s power: it was 
its constitutional duty. 


Thwarting the recount 


Within Mexico, forces other than the prop calling for a recount were few 
in number. The pro-prp daily La Jornada and the Yucatán-based jPor 
Esto! were among them, while the liberal Proceso, Mexico's leading news 
weekly, strongly denounced the conduct of rre chairman Ugalde, con- 
cluding that the agency had been ‘an ally of the federal government in its 
goal of avoiding, at all costs, the arrival of Andrés Manuel López Obrador 
to the presidency." The bulk of Mexico's media—above all the two main 
Tv networks—rehearsed arguments that it would be logistically impos- 
sible to conduct a recount, and unnecessary, given the much-trumpeted 
fairness of the vote. Overseas establishment media were more cautious: 
on July 7th the New York Times observed that ‘there are enough prob- 
lems to warrant a complete recount', and the Financial Times argued on 
August 8th that ‘a full recount . . . offers the best way to ease political 
tensions, ensuring that whoever emerges as Mexico's new president is 
not only legal but is also seen to be legitimate.’ 


The TriFz rode roughshod over such concerns, ordering on August sth a 
recount of only 9 per cent of precincts. Conducted from August 9-13th 
by judges in the 300 electoral districts, it was not transparent by any 
reasonable standard. The press was barred from the count, and only 
party representatives could attend. The latter were allowed to challenge 
specific ballots, which then were sent to the rriFx for review. However, 
the TRiFE never disclosed its ruling on the contested ballots, nor even 
a precinct-by-precinct result. The partial recount did show that, out of 
11,839 precincts recounted, 7,442 either had ballots missing or bal- 
lots above the number of people who had voted there. Had the TRIFE 
annulled those precincts—a precedent set 1n its review of past state 
and municipal elections—López Obrador would have been declared 
president-elect. Instead, on August 28th the rR1FE announced that it had 
annulled 237,736 votes, without specifying which or how many ballot 


! Jesusa Cervantes and Jenaro Villamil, ‘Un operativo de estado’, Proceso, 3 July 
2006. 
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boxes these came from: The result was to reduce Calderón's margin of 
victory by a mere 4,183 votes. 


Three days later, President Vicente Fox arrived at the congressional hall to 
deliver his annual state-of-the-nation message. Eight thousand riot police 
surrounded the building, snipers were positioned on nearby rooftops, 
and water cannons and metal fences at the entrances to Congress. Police 
blocked dozens of senators and deputies allied with López Obrador from 
entering. The pro legislators nevertheless managed to break through 
police lines and inside, as Senator Carlos Navarrete condemned the 
police tactics, 153 representatives from the PRD and the Workers’ Party 
swarmed onto the podium waving Mexican flags and banners that 
labelled Fox a 'traitor to democracy'. Arriving shortly after, Fox spent six 
minutes in the building's lobby before deciding to turn back; he deliv- 
ered his address two hours later from the presidential library. 


On September 5th, the Trirz duly anointed Calderón president-elect, 
and the following day the pAn’s candidate was ushered past thousands 
of riot police through the back entrance of the Supreme Court building 
to receive his paper certification, as protesters threw eggs at the front 
door. The TriFe’s final decision eliminates all possibility of an official 
vote recount or annulment of the elections. Despite a request filed by 
Proceso magazine and other organizations under Mexico's freedom of 
information act to inspect the ballots, on September 7th the rre ruled 
that the ballots were not public documents, and would be burnt in a 
fortnight—in effect, covering the tracks of its collusion with the PAN 
and pri. Extensive documentation of electoral fraud has vastly under- 
cut public belief in the officially declared result. The transparent failure 
of the IFE and TRIFE to comply with their mandates shattered the thin 
veneer of legitimacy attached to the state's 'democratic institutions. 


Ghosts of 1988 


For Mexicans, the events of this summer inevitably recalled another stolen 
election, eighteen years ago. In July 1988, Cuauhtémoc Cárdenas—son 
of the populist president Lázaro Cárdenas (1934—40), who had instituted 
land reforms and nationalized oil—ran for the presidency against the 
PRI's Carlos Salinas de Gortari. Cardenas and his left-reformist support- 
ers within the party had broken from the pri in 1987, having despaired 
of reforming the prifsta machine from within. Together with former 
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PRI chairman Porfirio Muñoz Ledo and a range of small left parties, he 
founded the National Democratic Front (rpN) early in 1988 to contest 
that year's election. When the returns came in on July 6th, Cárdenas was 
in the lead: the 55 per cent of tally sheets in the possession of FDN poll 
workers showed Cárdenas with 40 per cent to Salinas's 36; government 
tabulations showed similar results. But then came the moment that has 
defined public responses to the current electoral crisis: the pri interior 
minister announced on national rv that the vote-counting computer had 
crashed. When the system was back up again later that night, suddenly 
Salinas was ahead. 


Millions took to the streets to protest the fraud. The pri regime flatly 
refused to make the remaining precinct tally sheets public, but when 
30,000 ballots marked for Cárdenas were found dumped in rivers and 
forests in the southern state of Guerrero, popular anger erupted. During 
a demonstration in the Zócalo attended by upwards of three million 
people, some of Cárdenas's aides pressed him to seize the National 
Palace. But he recoiled from such a radical course, opting to negotiate 
with Salinas in private. In exchange for some concessions, including 
the formation in 1990 of the Federal Electoral Institute, Cárdenas 
dropped his challenge, prompting bitter divisions within the rpN that 
continue to haunt the party formed from its demoralized components 
in 1989, the PRD. 


Salinas's presidency of 1988—94, dogged throughout by the illegitimacy 
of his election, represented the nadir of the pri’s rotten one-party rule. 
The privatization of banks, telecommunications, transport, media and 
other previously public industries conducted by his government put 
vast swathes of the nation's patrimony into the hands of a new layer of 
entrepreneurs and venal politicians. Poverty levels remained at 36 per 
cent overall in 1994, rising to 47 per cent in rural areas.? Corruption 
mushroomed, and the deregulation of finance provided ample oppor- 
tunities for money laundering on behalf of increasingly powerful drug 
traffickers: police, politicians, military officials, bankers were bought off 
with suitcases of cash. Selective enforcement of the us-imposed ‘war 
on drugs only strengthened some criminal factions at the expense of 
others, leading to an escalation of violent turf wars between traffickers, 
and with debilitating effects on public safety as a whole. 


2 Data from ECLAC, Anuario estadístico de América Latina y el Caribe, 2001. 
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Presiding over all this was Salinas himself, whose family is reported to 
have salted away as much as 14 billion dollars of state funds, and who fled 
the country after his term of office ended in 1994, fearing prosecution. 
His brother Ratil was incarcerated in 1995 in connection with the murder 
of José Francisco Ruiz Massieu, himself the brother of the man appointed 
to investigate the 1994 assassination of pri presidential candidate Luis 
Donaldo Colosio; rumours abounded as to the president's own degree 
of involvement in both events. His economic legacy was disastrous: the 
country's vulnerability to speculative capital flows, coupled with uncon- 
trolled corruption and a 1994 public-spending splurge aimed at boosting 
the pri’s electoral fortunes, culminated in the December 1994 peso 
crisis and a devaluation in which the currency slid from 3.4 to the dol- 
lar to 7.2—plunging millions of Mexicans into debt. Bailed out by the 
Clinton Administration and the rwr, who contributed $20bn and $17bn 
respectively, Mexico's incoming pri government under the free-market 
technocrat Ernesto Zedillo stuckto the neoliberal course charted by Salinas. 
Though an economic recovery had begun to take shape by the late 1990s, 
the underlying conditions created by salinismo remained in place. 


The keystone of Salinas's presidency was the North American Free Trade 
Agreement with the United States and Canada, signed in 1993. The treaty 
eliminated duties on a broad range of us goods, and opened Mexico's 
markets to foreign products, ownership and, notably, agribusiness— 
destroying Mexican small farmers, who could not compete with heavily 
subsidized American crops. The exodus from rural areas grew not only 
toward the United States, but also to Mexico City and the surrounding 
metropolitan area, to the Caribbean coast of Quintana Roo and other 
places where a living could be eked out through construction work or sub- 
sistence trade in the informal economy. In the northern border regions, 
two million of the unemployed found precarious, badly paid work in the 
maquiladoras, where transnational corporations profited from NArrA's lax 
labour provisions and climate of corporate impunity. 


The political consequences of the Salinas—Zedillo years were a further 
fragmentation of PRI support, both to the left and to the right. The tradi- 
tionally Catholic and conservative PAN, enemy of the anti-clerical pri from 
its beginnings in the late 1930s, had modernized its image and extended 
its base from the largely rural states of the north and the central Mexican 
agricultural region known as the Bajio. Given the widespread public dis- 
appointment with Cárdenas and the prop for failing to contest the fraud of 
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1988, the PAN appeared the only viable and resolute electoral opposition 
to the pri. The prp went into partial eclipse. It did not win a single new 
governorship until 1997. Cardenas himself failed to draw the obvious con- 
clusion and insisted on standing again as the prp’s candidate in 1994 and 
once again in 2000, both times drawing only 17 per cent of the vote. The 
PRD also suffered large-scale repression at the hands of the state: under 
Salinas, more than Goo local prd leaders were assassinated, an average of 
one every three-and-a-half days. It was against this dismal backdrop that 
on January rst, 1994—the day narra became law—a new force erupted 
on Mexico’s political scene. The Zapatistas’ dawn rebellion in Chiapas 
drew the nation’s attention once more to the long-standing marginali- 
zation of the country’s indigenous population, and the lyrical-sardonic 
pronouncements of the movement’s spokesman, Subcomandante 
Marcos, were soon reverberating far beyond Mexico’s borders. 


The man from Tabasco 


The electoral fraud of 1988 had proved a turning point in López 
Obrador's political career as well. Born in 1953 in the tropical, swampy 
and oil-rich southern state of Tabasco on the Gulf of Mexico, López 
Obrador was the son of shopkeepers who moved several times dur- 
ing his childhood, some of which was spent in Chiapas. As a teenager 
in Palenque, site of the famous Mayan ruins, López Obrador started 
a political newsletter called El Chol, after one of the region's indige- 
nous ethnic groups. After studying political science at the Universidad 
Nacional Autónoma in Mexico City, he returned to Tabasco in 1976 as 
a PRI campaign worker for the poet Carlos Pellicer's run for the Senate. 
He was rewarded with the directorship of Tabasco's small Indigenous 
Institute—a political post from which he began to rise through the 
ranks of the pri, eventually winning a position at federal level at the 
National Consumer Institute 1n 1984. 


In 1988, however, López Obrador joined the exodus from the prt, fol- 
lowing Cárdenas and others into the rpn. In August of that year—a 
month after the pri’s fraudulent victory—he returned to Tabasco to run 
for governor on an FDN slate. Emboldened by success on a national 
scale, the pri felt it could repeat its vote-rigging tactics state by state, and 
the official tally in Tabasco went against López Obrador. His response 
was to publish a book documenting the pri’s electoral crimes? When 


3 López Obrador, Tabasco: Víctima del fraude electoral, Mexico City 1990. 
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municipal elections in Tabasco were rigged in 1991, López Obrador—by 
this time chairman of the prn’s state branch—led a long protest march 
to Mexico City, but the outcome was unaltered. Running for state gov- 
ernor again in 1994, López Obrador was officially beaten by the pri’s 
Roberto Madrazo, who was to finish a distant third in 2006. Armed with 
receipts proving that the pri had exceeded legal campaign spending 
limits fifty times over, to the tune of $74 million, and citing the motto 
corazón tropical, mente fria—tropical heart, cool head— López Obrador 
Jed another march on Mexico City; but again the electoral authorities 
refused to budge.* 


Support for indigenous rights played a key part in López Obrador's emer- 
gence as a national political figure. In November 1994, following the prp 
defeat, López Obrador accompanied Cárdenas to the Lacandón jungle in 
Chiapas to meet Marcos, who reciprocated by calling Cárdenas a 'legiti- 
mate interlocutor’ for indigenous rights on the national level. In February 
1995 the EzLN and Cárdenas joined forces to form the Movement for 
National Liberation (min). In early 1996, López Obrador led a four-week 
occupation of Tabasco oilfields by Chontal indigenous farmers protest- 
ing against environmental damage. Federal troops crushed the protest, 
and images of López Obrador drenched in his own blood were aired 
on national rv, while the Zedillo government issued a warrant for his 
arrest. Launching his outsider candidacy for the national chairmanship 
of the prop later that year, he told La Jornada that ‘We will never betray 
the indigenous movement'. He went on to win the chairmanship against 
two more established pro leaders. The year 1996 also saw the indig- 
enous movement score a breakthrough when, after long negotiations 
with the pri government—represented by Manuel Camacho Solís, who 
would become a close adviser to López Obrador in 2006—the EZLN and 
Zedillo signed the San Andrés Accords. The treaty accepted autonomous 
land rights, recognized indigenous forms of justice and administration, 
and granted legal protection to the community traditions of Mexico's 
sixty-two native ethnic groups. But the treaty languished for five years in 
Congressional limbo, and was eventually torpedoed by legislators. 


As PRD chairman, López Obrador immediately went on the attack, 
denouncing a string of financial crimes facilitated by Mexico's bank 
insurance protection law, known as roBAPROA. Banks loaned money 


* López Obrador, Entre la historia y la esperanza: corrupción y lucha democrática en 
Tabasco, Mexico City 1995. 
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to front-men and paper companies, who defaulted on the loans, which 
the government was then obliged to pay back to the banks. Such scams 
accounted for hundreds of billions of dollars, but in 1998, PRI and PAN 
legislators approved a bank bail-out that has sopped up an estimated 
r5 per cent of the annual federal budget ever since. López Obrador led 
demonstrations against the bail-out, and became a magnet for incrimi- 
nating documents of the fraud, which he published in book form.’ In 
public statements, he would single out the miscreants by name: power- 
ful organizations like Banamex (the former National Bank of Mexico, 
now part of Citigroup) and rv Azteca, and their owners. 


He also developed a reputation for winning elections. From the outset, 
the rro consisted of a collection of warring factions, and divisions appar- 
ent at its birth—notably between Cárdenas and co-founder Muñoz Ledo, 
over the former's climb-down in 1988—remained a constant source 
of tensions. Adding to ideological rifts was a rising tide of opportun- 
ism: the prp’s soul had always been defections from the pri—some 
in the initial wave of 1988, other priístas following in a slow migration 
over the years, whenever it seemed that electoral opportunities would 
be enhanced by changing colours. As party chairman, López Obrador 
managed to keep the lid on faction-fighting, and in the congressional 
elections of July 1997 the prp became the second largest bloc in the 
federal assembly, after the pri. An alliance with the pan and other 
smaller parties saw Muñoz Ledo elected as the first non-pri Speaker in 
Mexican history. At the same time, the first-ever gubernatorial contest 
for the Federal District of Mexico City— previously a central government 
appointment—was won by Cárdenas. 


During López Obrador's three-year watch, the prp also won governor- 
ships in the states of Zacatecas, Aguascalientes and Baja California Sur, 
and would have claimed another in Guerrero in February 1999 but for 
further fraud by the pri. A 20,000-strong ‘Exodus for Democracy’, with 
López Obrador in front, walked to Mexico City from that state's capital, 
Chilpancingo, arriving in the Zócalo just as workers from electrical and 
other sectors and unions were demonstrating against the privatization of 
the power industry. Masked Zapatista delegates also addressed the crowd, 
and with 6,000 Zapatista cadres dispatched to municipalities across the 
country, it seemed as if all the forces of the left —parliamentary, union, 


5 López Obrador, Fobaproa, expediente abierto: reseña y archivo, Mexico City 1999. 
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indigenous—were coming together into a single force that could put up 
a real challenge in the 2000 presidential elections. 


Foxismo 


The overriding theme of the 2000 campaign was revulsion against the 
PRI. With the pan better placed to take the presidency, former Cárdenas 
allies encouraged a ‘useful vote’ to eject the party that had ruled the coun- 
try since 1929. Mufioz Ledo, then running for president for a minor party, 
dropped out to support the PAN’s candidate, Vicente Fox. A maverick 
former Coca-Cola executive, Fox had acquired the reputation of a com- 
bative outsider, pitted against the pri system in 1991, when he organized 
highway blockades and occupied government buildings in Guanajuato in 
protest at the pri electoral fraud that had robbed him of the state's gover- 
norship. Àn interim appointee was installed and, four years later, Fox was 
duly elected as Guanajuato's governor. He gained the pan nomination in 
2000 by sidelining the party's Catholic business magnates and the reh- 
gious right; forming his own campaign group, Amigos de Fox, independent 
of the traditional PAN hierarchy; and cultivating a non-ideological image 
by bringing in former Cárdenas aides such as Jorge Castafieda and the 
late Adolfo Aguilar Zinser as advisers. A vote against the PRI was seen as 
a vote against corruption, poverty, unemployment and social breakdown. 
Two-thirds of Mexicans declared themselves in favour of 'a change' in 
economic and social policy. For the first time, important us forces swung 
behind an anti-pri candidate and Fox found support in Washington, 
where the pri’s abuses and corruption had finally become an embarrass- 
ment to its former backers. Texan political consultant Rob Allyn, close 
to us oil and electric industries seeking entry into Mexico's nationalized 
energy sector, helped Fox with campaign strategy; as did millions of laun- 
dered us dollars. Under the banner of democratization, Fox could sweep 
away the hated PR1—to deliver an even more savage capitalism. 


There were many in the prp who wanted López Obrador to be their 
party's candidate for president in 2000. But Cárdenas, despite his poor 
showing in 1994, retained much support in prp ranks. His plodding 
style was in sharp contrast to Fox's brash rhetoric, and Cárdenas came a 
disappointing third. prp support fell from 26 per cent in 1997 to 17 per 
cent in 2000, with some 2 million tactical votes switching to the PAN. 
But Fox's 'historic victory' in ousting Mexico's ruling party from the pres- 
idency soon lost its lustre. The hoped-for changes failed to occur, and 
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disillusion set in fast. The pri still formed the largest bloc in Congress. 
Many of Fox's free-market reforms were also stymied, due to popular 
and congressional opposition. The economy remained stagnant, and the 
promised job growth did not materialize, held down in part by Fox's fis- 
cal austerity. A turning point came in early 2001, when the Zapatistas’ 
bus tour of the south and central parts of the country, building pres- 
sure for the implementation of the San Andrés Accords, culminated in 
a masked Comandante Esther addressing a joint session of Congress, 
broadcast on national television. Instead of conceding to indigenous 
demands that the Accords be implemented, however, Congress gutted 
them of any provisions that interfered with business or state interests. 
Key prp legislators either supported the evisceration of the treaty—as in 
the case of Lázaro Cárdenas Batel, son of Cuauhtémoc—or, like López 
Obrador's 2006 campaign manager Jesús Ortega, skipped the vote alto- 
gether. The Zapatistas broke relations with all political parties, resenting 
most bitterly the prp’s betrayal, and spent the following years back in the 
jungle constructing their own autonomous municipalities. 


Managing the metropolis 


López Obrador, meanwhile, had fought and won the governorship of 
the Federal District in the 2000 elections, despite attempts by the pri 
and pan to block his candidacy through the courts, claiming that as a 
tabasquefio he did not meet the residency requirements—though the 
capital had, until three years earlier, often been governed by out-of-town 
PRI appointees, As governor of Mexico City, López Obrador combined 
showy infrastructural projects with hardline policing, and a series of 
populist measures that gained him much support among the city’s poor. 
His social programmes, granting monthly stipends of 7oo pesos ($60) 
to the elderly, handicapped and single mothers contrasted sharply with 
Fox's tightening of the federal budget, which only worked to increase 
existing inequalities. At the same time, López Obrador's gentrification 
of the city's historic centre mainly benefited those who owned real estate 
there, notably the telecommunications magnate Carlos Slim, Mexico's 
richest man. It was above all wealthier layers that gained from López 
Obrador's largest 1nfrastructural project: elevated highways connecting 
well-off neighbourhoods with the airport and with each other, while those 
going to and from working-class areas remained mired in traffic jams 
below. The governor's response to elite fears over security was to hire 
former New York Mayor Rudy Giuliani as a consultant, binding Mexico 
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City’s police forces to the latter’s infamous policy of ‘zero tolerance’. 
Much of López Obrador's activity in the capital was geared to his 2006 
presidential bid, which opinion polls showed him well positioned to win. 
He began to hold press conferences at 6.30am, setting the news agenda 
not only for the capital, but also for the nation. Following Kirchner and 
Lula's victories in 2001 and 2002, the defeat of the anti-Chávez coup in 
Venezuela and the ousting of pro- Washington governments in Bolivia 
and Ecuador, it seemed that the continent-wide wave of Latin American 
revolt might soon be lapping the banks of the Rio Grande. 


It could be said that the opening shots of the 2006 presidential election 
were fired in April 2005 when, with López Obrador holding a double- 
digit lead over his nearest rivals, sections of the Mexican political and 
business elites, the PAN and pri allied in an attempt to prevent him from 
running. The pretext was a dispute over a hospital driveway in Mexico 
City and a court injunction to down tools, which the city appealed while 
its bulldozers continued working. Fox's Attorney General, Rafael Macedo 
de la Concha, filed contempt charges against López Obrador and the city 
government, and Congress then stripped the Governor of his rights to 
hold—or be a candidate for—elected office, a pre-emptive impeachment 
measure known as a desafuero. Though he had not been convicted of any 
crime, nor accused of anything more than an administrative glitch, the 
presidential frontrunner would have been taken out of the race. 


López Obrador mobilized large-scale protests in the capital's streets. The 
flagrant political purpose of the desafuero angered many outside the pro: 
an independent youth movement, championed by La Jornada columnist 
Jaime Avilés, leafleted vigorously, while Subcomandante Marcos called 
the desafuero a coup d'état. Foreign newspapers editorialized against it, 
urging respect for Mexico's ‘fledgling democracy’. Protests followed Fox 
wherever he went. Under pressure from the continuing mobilizations, 
the President finally fired his Attorney General in May 2005 and had all 
charges against López Obrador dropped. This was the second time in 
five years that the Mexican political establishment had tried and failed to 
block him from running. 


López Obrador's campaign 


Nevertheless, Mexico's business elite had little to fear from a López 
Obrador presidency. His programme combined a commitment to 
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macro-economic stability, a ‘disciplined’ monetary policy and respect for 
the autonomy of the central bank, with (unquantified) pledges to fight 
poverty, raise the minimum wage and ‘modernize without privatizing’ 
the gas and oil sectors. As the elections loomed, his strategists sought 
to assure investors that fiscal discipline would be maintained, inflation 
kept in check and spending strictly controlled. Brokerage firms regu- 
larly issued statements indicating that they saw no threat. The example 
of Lula, initially further to the left than López Obrador had ever been, 
showed the advantage of having a ‘man of the people’ to push through 
reforms favourable to capital while defusing the anger of workers and 
the poor. López Obrador might fulfil a similar function: by tackling cer- 
tain Mexican monopolies, he could unblock the paths for foreign capital 
even as he muffled labour protests. 


The power base from which López Obrador launched his bid for the presi- 
dency in 2006 was one he had assembled for himself in Mexico City. His 
main tactical adviser was Manuel Camacho Solís, the former pri gover- 
nor of Mexico City who negotiated for Salinas in Chiapas, but broke with 
the pri after failing to secure the party nomination as presidential candi- 
date in 1994. Camacho most likely played the lead role in recruiting other 
priístas to the cause, among them Arturo Núñez, a former pri Speaker 
in the Congress; Mufioz Ledo is also a key member of the retinue. Of 
his fifty-point electoral platform, the main point López Obrador stressed 
was tax exemption and government credits for all those earning 9,000 
pesos ($800) or less a month—almost exactly half of the population. He 
also promised compliance with the San Andrés Accords for indigenous 
rights, though this would in practice have required congressional ratifi- 
cation. But the PRD candidate otherwise made comparatively little effort 
to expand his support base—perhaps believing it unnecessary: in poll 
after poll, his ratings towered over those of Roberto Madrazo, his old 
rival from Tabasco and now pri candidate, as well as those of Fox's hand- 
picked successor, the lacklustre Interior Minister Santiago Creel. 


Operation Calderón 


Few paid attention to Creel's rival for PAN nomination, Felipe Calderón, 
a 44-year-old technocrat and former energy secretary, who was relatively 
unknown outside of his native state of Michoacán. Son of one of the 


$ Interview with Rogelio Ramírez de la O, Financial Times, 4 April 2006. 
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PAN'S founders, Calderón comes from the party's Catholic old guard. As 
Fox's energy secretary, he had incrementally privatized those aspects of 
the state oil company, pEMEX, that could be sub-contracted out—skirting 
congressional opposition by bureaucratic means, and quietly dismem- 
bering the national cash cow bit by bit." Calderón's close-knit campaign 
team included his wife, Margarita Zavala, a PAN deputy; and his brother- 
in-law, Diego Hildebrando Zavala, a big shareholder in Hildebrando, 
a software company with many federal contracts—including the rrr. 
Calderón had also been one of few national politicians to attend the wed- 
ding of 1rz chairman Luis Carlos Ugalde in 2003. Proceso reported on 
April 29th that Fox's political consultant, Rob Allyn, was an advisor to 
the Calderón campaign, suggesting that the latter might serve as a Trojan 
horse for us oil majors keen to carve up PEMEX? But when the rax held 
its consulta—a kind of primary—in early 2006, the old guard's Calderón 
outmanoeuvred Creel to secure the party's nomination. The PAN closed 
ranks, and concentrated its firepower on López Obrador. 


Calderón's platform soft-pedalled the prospect of opening up the energy 
sector and instead promised that he would be 'the jobs president', and 
would use a ‘firm hand’ against crime. Like Fox, Calderón also undertook 
to secure an agreement with the us on immigration. The real focus of 
his efforts, however, was to attack López Obrador as a ‘Mexican Chavez’. 
A multi-million-dollar advertising campaign labelled him a ‘danger to 
Mexico’ who would unleash social revolution and usher in authoritar- 
ian rule. López Obrador's track record of leading popular protests, his 
apparent lack of interest in self-enrichment and Spartan lifestyle were 
all indications of a messianic streak, according to official intellectual] 
Enrique Krauze.? There was a simultaneous barrage from overseas: on 
April 3rd, Dick Morris published a column in the New York Post titled 
‘Menace in Mexico’, stating that 


rumours have abounded for months that L6pez Obrador’s campaign 1s get- 
ting major funding from Venezuelan President Hugo Chávez . . . Chávez 


7 In early 2003, when President Chávez was facing a shutdown of parts of 
Venezuela’s oil industry, Fox reportedly asked if there was anything he could do to 
help. Chávez asked 1f Mexico could lend Venezuela some oil tankers—-whereupon 
Fox, according to press reports, apologized, explaining that Mexico had leased all its 
tankers to private companies. This is part of Calderón's legacy as energy secretary. 
5 José Gil Olmos, 'Estrategas mercenarios . . . Sin rival’, Proceso, 29 April 2006. 

9 Enrique Krauze, 'El mesías tropical’, Letras libres, June 2006. 
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is a firm ally of Cuba’s Fidel Castro. Lopez Obrador could be the final piece 
in their grand plan to bring the United States to 1ts knees before the newly 
resurgent Latin left. 


This kind of us-style negative campaigning was new to Mexican presi- 
dential contests, and shocked many. The intensity of the media campaign 
mounted against the frontrunner was remarkable: all major rv stations 
and most newspapers declared against Lopez Obrador. Tv coverage of the 
presidential campaign—never particularly balanced—now tilted deci- 
sively towards Calderón, after the passage in March 2006 of legislation 
known as the ‘Televisa Law’. The law massively favoured the two main 
media conglomerates by opening the airwaves to the highest bidder, 
and requiring new companies to fulfil bureaucratic requirements that 
would not apply to Televisa or 1v Azteca. It was unanimously approved— 
without debate, in an incredible seven minutes—by the lower house of 
Congress, as each of the three main parties sought to curry favour with 
the media; it was also passed by the Senate, despite now being opposed 
by the prp and some renegade prt legislators. 


With a seemingly unassailable lead in opinion polls, López Obrador did 
not initially respond to the attacks. He also skipped the first televised 
presidential debate on April 25th, fuelling accusations of arrogance. In 
early May, polls began to appear in the press purporting to show Calderón 
gaining on López Obrador, or even ahead— though many of the organi- 
zations supplying the polling data were previously unheard of, and it 
is widely known in Mexico that opinion polls can be bought tailored to 
a pre-ordered result. While the attack ads did weaken López Obrador's 
support somewhat, the surge in Calderón's poll ratings is far more likely 
to have been due to conservative pri supporters realizing Madrazo could 
not win and switching to the PAN. 


Below and to the left 


What was the impact of criticism from the left on López Obrador's cam- 
paign? Subcomandante Marcos had in June 2005 characterized López 
Obrador's programme as a ‘continuation’ of Salinas's ‘social liberalism’, 
and contended that the 1mage of Salinas constructed by the PRD candi- 
date ‘is in reality a mirror.'^ Many López Obrador supporters blamed 


© Subcomandante Insurgente Marcos, ‘La (imposible) ¿geometría? del Poder en 
México’, La Jornada, 20 June 2005. 
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the Zapatistas for undermining the PR», but the gzrN in fact rejected 
proposals from various organizations to run an alternative candidate or 
to promote voter abstention. Its communiqués repeatedly urged its sup- 
porters to vote according to their own wishes or not at all. Instead, in 
early 2006 the Ezin launched the ‘Other Campaign’, a tour of central 
and southern states during which Marcos listened to the testimony of 
Mexicans whose needs were being sidelined by the major parties. By 
February, when La Otra arrived in the maquiladora regions of the state 
of Puebla, it was evident that the Zapatista movement was beginning to 
reach the ‘new proletariat’ of industrial and sweatshop workers—raising 
the possibility, Marcos hoped, of extending the rural model of collective 
land expropriations, developed by indigenous Zapatistas in Chiapas, into 
‘expropriations of the means of production’ in the industrial sphere. 


Rather than harming the prop candidate, the Other Campaign’s efforts to 
construct an alternative outside the electoral domain provided him with 
a clear path. By early May, López Obrador’s support was rising again, 
bolstered by public revulsion at police brutalities in Texcoco and San 
Salvador Atenco, not far from Mexico City; it was Atenco that had humil- 
iated the Fox Administration in 2002 by blocking construction of an 
international airport. On May 3rd, 2006, when police violently ejected 
flower-growers from the Texcoco city market, a group from Atenco came 
to their aid and drove the police away in a pitched battle. Later that day, 
hundreds of state and federal reinforcements swarmed back, leading 
to a struggle for control of the highway that connects the two towns, 
which was broadcast live—via traffic-monitoring helicopter footage—on 
national rv. Police shot and killed a 14-year-old boy, Javier Cortés, but 
lost the battle for the highway. The following dawn, 3,500 federal and 
state police raided Atenco and conducted house-by-house searches, beat- 
ing and mutilating the citizenry. They also detained dozens of Other 
Campaign supporters: who had arrived the night before—Marcos hav- 
ing announced a 'red alert', suspended the tour and promised all aid to 
Atenco. A total of 217 people were arrested. Alexis Benhumea, a 20-year- 
old student from Mexico City, was fatally injured when a tear-gas canister 
hit him on the head; he died some weeks later. The Miguel Agustín Pro 
Juárez Human Rights Centre reported that police had raped and sexually 
tortured 27 of the 43 women arrested. In the following days and weeks, 
the testimonies of those women and eyewitnesses to their rapes brought 
back terrible memories of past repression. 
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This was a defining moment for Calderón, whose cold sneers about Atenco 
revealed an authoritarian tendency hitherto concealed. He justified the 
police clampdown and dismissed the reports of rapes as ‘unfounded’. In 
the subsequent presidential debate he specifically vowed to wield a ‘firm 
hand’ against the lawless macheteros of Atenco. López Obrador failed to 
challenge his rival on this in the debate, but an unintended consequence 
of Calderón's tough talk was to persuade many voters not previously 
enamoured with López Obrador or the Pn» to turn out to vote for him 
against Calderón, once the latter had bared his teeth. 


Atenco militants with their trademark machetes had been part of the 
Other Campaign since its 2005 inception, touring the country with 
Marcos to explain how they had defeated the state in 2002. Another 
region where rebellion from below exploded into the presidential cam- 
paign was in the majority-indigenous state of Oaxaca. In the state capital 
of the same name, six hours' drive south of Mexico City, a long-running 
teachers strike has escalated since May 2006 into a confrontation that 
has pitted the state's repressive pri governor, Ulises Ruiz Ortiz, against a 
coalition of over go labour organizations and social movements known 
as the Popular Assembly of the People of Oaxaca (arro). When La Otra 
visited Oaxaca in February 2006, Marcos pressed the teachers’ union 
and other movements to join forces and start talkang—and listening—to 
each other. The cross-pollination of movements would bear fruit three 
months later. The striking teachers—encamped for the summer m 
Oaxaca's historic downtown—were joined by indigenous organizations 
and leftist groups. 


On June 14th, the governor sent 3,000 riot police in an attempt to dis- 
lodge the 15,000 protesters, but they were forced to withdraw after 
three hours of hand-to-hand combat. What the state had hoped would 
be another Atenco now took a different turn. The teachers radicalized 
their stance and ceded control of the strike to the larger apro assembly, 
which made Ruiz's resignation the central demand. The appro took over 
the state Tv channel and began broadcasting. When paramilitary squads 
backed by the governor attacked the rv mast, the protesters switched to 
occupying private radio stations, from which they continue to broadcast. 
At the time of writing, the situation remains tense, with scattered arrests 
of social leaders, and paramilitaries in civilian clothes sniping at the 
protesters. Two appo participants have been assassinated. The governor 
has been declared persona non grata in various parts of Oaxaca, includ- 
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ing his home town, and his administration is barred from its own state 
buildings. On September 21st, a 5,000-strong arro caravan left Oaxaca 
for Mexico City to voice its demands on the national stage. 


In late June 2006, Lépez Obrador had cancelled a campaign stop in 
Oaxaca; but in spite of the distance he kept from the conflict, he was 
the beneficiary of a massive punishment vote against the pri and PAN 
there, besting the governor’s political machine. The struggles this year 
in Oaxaca, as in San Salvador Atenco, Chiapas and elsewhere, did not, 
as some pro-PRD intellectuals complained at the time, harm their candi- 
date’s campaign. On the contrary, in most of those states—as in the sum 
total of the 20 states through which the Other Campaign passed—the 
PRD won its largest (in many cases, first ever) victories in the party’s 
history, even according to the fraudulent official count. Where the rebel- 
lions from below were hit hard by government repression, an electoral 
backlash against the regime added to López Obrador's totals. 


The outcome of Mexico's 2006 election has only exacerbated the coun- 
try's deep social fractures. López Obrador supporters who placed their 
faith in the ballot box have seen their votes literally trashed by the IFE, 
the official guardians of the count, with the backing of rriFe, the constit- 
utional guarantor of Mexico's 'democracy'. Their outrage looks set to 
grow as the consequences of the electoral fraud convert into govern- 
ment policy. Millions have lost any hope of changing institutional or 
electoral paths. Struggles like those of Oaxaca, Atenco and the Other 
Campaign begin to look more pragmatic to many than participating 
in rigged elections. 


Qutcomes 


How does the balance of forces now stand? López Obrador is a verbally 
more combative figure than Cárdenas and, unlike his predecessor, he 
has refused to negotiate with his officially ratified rival. But his rhetoric 
and mobilizations, aimed at avoiding the outcome of 1988, have substan- 
tially produced the same result. Just as Cárdenas declined to seize the 
National Palace in 1988, López Obrador lost crucial initiative in the days 
immediately after July 2nd when, rather than leading the enraged voters 
in a direct onslaught against the corrupt electoral authorities—surround- 
ing the 1rz and TRIFE buildings and refusing to let the officials out until 
they had conceded the full recount the Constitution requires—López 
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Obrador set a more bureaucratic, stop-start tempo: one demonstration 
on July 8th, another on July 16th, and then the tent camp on the Zócalo, 
which the rrire could ignore with impunity. This was the path that led 
to the meek dismantling of the five-mile-long Paseo de la Reforma tent 
camp on September 15th, to clear the way for the state's show of force in 
the September 16th Independence Day military parade. 


López Obrador has also been weakened by defections from within the 
PRD. Cárdenas first attacked him for hiring as advisers many ofthe perpe- 
trators of the 1988 fraud and then, on September 18th, described López 
Obrador's conduct as ‘harmful to the entire Mexican left", insisting that 
‘institutions must be respected." Among those institutions is the com- 
mission for the bicentennial of Mexico's Declaration of Independence, 
which Cárdenas was appointed to chair by Fox—leading both Marcos 
and Muñoz Ledo to deride him as Fox's ‘employee’. On September 11th, 
the PRD governors of Baja California Sur, Guerrero, Michoacán and 
Zacatecas publicly stated that their constitutional mandate would over- 
ride party loyalties; Michoacán's Lazaro Cárdenas announced he would 
respect the Trire’s verdict and work with Calderón. 


The prp is notoriously faction-ridden, and it remains to be seen how 
many of its new senators and deputies will retain the spirit and unity of 
September rst. As the level of popular mobilizations dips, it is distinctly 
possible that prop legislators will settle for the role of loyal opposition. 
They have a stronger congressional representation than ever before, 
and currently hold six governorships, with a possible seventh should an 
October poll in Tabasco go their way—though if past is prologue, as in 
1988, the success of a national electoral fraud will encourage attempts 
to do the same at state level. Nevertheless, López Obrador retains wide 
support in the populous capital—on a high 68 per cent turnout in the 
11-million-strong Distrito Federal, he took over 58 per cent of the vote, 
as against 27 per cent for Calderón. A huge crowd attended his National 
Democratic Convention in the Zócalo on September 16th, where López 
Obrador announced his intention to form a parallel government, 'the 
beginning of the road to building a new republic. 


= ‘Carta enviada por Cuauhtémoc Cárdenas a Elena Pomatowska’, El Universal, 
14 September 2006; and ‘Un grave error, nombramiento de amro: Cardenas’, El 
Universal, 18 September 2006. 
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Mexican Congressional results, 2000—06 


Senate (128 seats) 


2000 2006 Change 
PAN 47 52 +5 
PRI 59 33 —26 
PRD 16 29 +13 
Others 6 ; 14 +8 


Chamber of Deputies (500 seats) 


2000 2003 2006 Change, 2000-06 
PAN 207 ^" 148 206 -1 
PRI 208 201 106 -102 
PRD 53 97 127 +74 
Others 32 54 61 +29 


Source: www.senado gob.mx and www.diputados.gob.mx 


Meanwhile, Calderón will be one of the weakest Mexican presidents ever 
to enter office. He faces a sluggish economy, and his liberalization agenda 
will have to be watered down if he is to avoid stoking further protests. His 
legitimacy as national leader is even shakier than that of Salinas. Rejected 
at the polls by the Mexican South, and in all probability dependent on 
ballot-stuffing to achieve his wins in many parts of the North, it remains 
to be seen to what extent Calderón will be able to impose his will. At a 
local level, much of the old »n1 machinery remains in place. The party 
retains r7 out of 32 state governorships. And although the 2006 election 
confirms the prrs shrinking hold at federal level—their representation 
in the lower house has been halved since 2000, from 208 to 106, and in 
the upper house cut from 59 to 33—-Calderén will still be dependent on 
their votes in Congress. Above all the 2006 elections have shown that, 
despite the continuing decomposition of the Pn1, the political culture of 
Mexico's elites—heavy-handed fraud, back-room deals, local caciquism, 
resort to armed repression—is still to be uprooted. 
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Itis equally unclear how long López Obrador will remain at centre stage. 
His is not the only revolt gripping the land of the eagle and the serpent. 
The Other Campaign continues independently of the electoral cycle, and 
other non-electoral forces could play an important role: social move- 
ments in Oaxaca successfully blockaded the Pan-American highway 
for weeks as part of their efforts to oust the pri governor. If simultane- 
ous actions erupt in adjacent Veracruz, Puebla and Chiapas, the flow of 
food, oil and other goods from the fertile South to the arid North would 
be choked. On September 13th, militants symbolically blocked parts of 
those routes and also demonstrated in Hidalgo, San Luis Potosí and 
Mexico City, in solidarity with the apro. Like Bolivia, Mexico has very 
few highways connecting north and south, and a co-ordinated strategy 
such as that deployed in the Andes could have a comparable paralysing 
effect. López Obrador, although he has sufficient and willing forces, has 
so far baulked at such tactics. If his calculations are confined to retain- 
ing enough prop leadership backing to win the presidential nomination 
in 2012, without any way to guarantee his supporters that their votes 
will not simply be discarded again, they may be tempted to take matters 
into their own hands and join forces with more determined sectors of 
the Mexican left. 


It was in this context that, on September 28th, indigenous comandan- 
tes of the zziN headed out from Chiapas to join the fight to free the 
political prisoners of Atenco, as Marcos resumes the Other Campaign 
tour through the twelve northern states. La Otra plans to hold meetings 
in Tijuana and Ciudad Juárez with the increasingly mobilized Mexican 
immigrants and Chicanos from the United States. In its progress up to 
the wall along the border, the 'other left is likely to reveal that Northern 
Mexico, land of Pancho Villa, is not the conservative Calderónist base 
that official wisdom suggests. In early 2007, more Zapatista comandan- 
tes will fan out—two by two—to live and organize in all 32 of Mexico's 
states, to work towards the ‘national rebellion against the capitalist sys- 
tem’ that the Other Campaign set out to spark. The 1rz, TRIFE and other 
disgraced institutions responsible for the election fraud of 2006 will 
have no role in determining its outcome. 


September 29th, 2006 
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WANG HUI 


DEPOLITICIZED POLITICS, 


FROM EAST TO WEST 


HINESE COMMENTATORS HAVE been curiously absent from 

international discussions about the Sixties, despite the fact 

that the Cultural Revolution was so central to that tumultuous 

decade.' This silence, I would argue, represents not merely a 
rejection of the radical thought and practice of the Cultural Revolution 
but a negation of China's whole ‘revolutionary century —the era stretch- 
ing from the Republican Revolution in 1911 to around 1976. The century's 
prologue was the period running from the failure of the Hundred-Day 
Reform in 1898 to the 1911 Wuchang uprising; its epilogue was the dec- 
ade from the late 1970s through to 1989. During this whole epoch the 
French and Russian Revolutions were central models for China, and 
orientations towards them defined the political divisions of the time. 
The New Culture movement of the May Fourth period championed the 
French Revolution, and its values of liberty, equality and fraternity; first- 
generation Communist Party members took the Russian Revolution 
as a model, criticizing the bourgeois character of r789. Following the 
crisis of socialism and the rise of reform in the 1980s, the aura of the 
Russian Revolution diminished and the ideals of the French Revolution 
reappeared. But with the final curtain-fall on China's revolutionary cen- 
tury, the radicalism of both the French and the Russian experiences had 
become a target of criticism. The Chinese rejection of the Sixties is thus 
not an isolated historical incident, but an organic component of a con- 


tinuing and totalizing de-revolutionary process. 


Why do the Sixties seem to be more of a Western than an Asian topic 
today? First, although the Western and the Asian Sixties were connected, 
there were also very important differences. In Europe and Americ 
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rise of the Sixties protest movements saw an interrogation of capital- 
ism's political institutions and a far-reaching critique of its culture. The 
Western Sixties targeted the post-war state, ruthlessly criticizing its 
domestic and foreign policies. By contrast, in Southeast Asia (particu- 
larly Indochina) and other regions, the uprisings of the Sixties took the 
form of armed struggles against Western imperialist domination and 
social oppression. Revolutionary political movements fought to trans- 
form the nation-state, to create their own sovereign space for economic 
development and social transformation. In today’s context, the armed 
revolutions of the Sixties seem to have vanished from memory as well as 
thought; the problems of capitalist critique remain. 


A second point concerns the particular character of the Chinese Sixties. 
Beginning in the 1950s, the People’s Republic of China was unfailingly 
supportive of Third World liberation movements and the non-aligned 
movement generally, to the point of clashing with the world’s great- 
est military power, the United States, in Korea and Vietnam. When 
European radicals developed a left critique of Stalinism in the Sixties, 
they discovered that China had already developed a far-reaching critical 
analysis of the orthodox Soviet line. Yet as China’s wholly new form of 
party-state was being established, the corrosion of depoliticization was 
already beginning to set in. Its most important manifestations were 
bureaucratization and internal power struggles within the party-state, 
which in turn led to the suppression of discursive freedom. In launch- 
ing the Cultural Revolution, Mao and others sought a range of tactics to 
combat these tendencies, yet the end result was always that these strug- 
gles became implicated in the very processes—of ‘depoliticizing’ faction 
fights and bureaucratization—that they were designed to combat, leading 
to renewed political repression and the rigidification of the party-state. 


Even before 1976, the Sixties had lost their lustre in the eyes of many 
Chinese because of the continuous factional struggles and political 
persecutions that had occurred during the Cultural Revolution. Following 
the death of Mao and the restoration to power of Deng Xiaoping and 
others, the Chinese state undertook a ‘thorough negation’ of the Cultural 


‘wir and the author wish to thank Kuan-Hsing Chen, Chua Beng-Huat, Christopher 
Connery and the journal Inter-Asia Cultural Studies for kindly allowing the pubh- 
cation of this edited extract of ‘Depoliticized Politics’. The full text is published 
as ‘Depoliticized Politics, Multiple Components of Hegemony and the Eclipse of 
the Sixties’ in Inter-Asia Cultural Studies, vol. 7, no. 4, a special issue on the Asian 
Sixties edited by Christopher Connery. 
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Revolution from the late seventies. Combined with popular feelings of 
doubt and disappointment, this led to a fundamental change in attitudes 
that has lasted to the present day. Over the past thirty years, China has 
transformed itself from'a planned economy to a market society, from a 
headquarters of world revolution to a thriving centre of capitalist activ- 
ity, from a Third World anti-imperialist nation to one of imperialism's 
‘strategic partners’. Today, the most powerful counter to any attempts 
at critical analysis of China's problems—the crisis in agricultural soci- 
ety, the widening gap between rural and urban sectors, institutionalized 
corruption—is: ‘So, do you want to return to the days of the Cultural 
Revolution?' The eclipse of the Sixties is a product of this depoliticiza- 
tion; the process of 'radical negation' has diminished the possibility for 
any real political criticism of current historical trends. 


Revolutionary endings 


How then should we understand the politicization of the earlier post-war 
era? The outcome of the two World Wars had served to dismantle the 
Eurocentric inter-state system; with the onset of the Cold War, the world 
order was defined above all by the antagonistic division between the us 
and Soviet blocs. One prodigious accomplishment of the Sixties was 
to break of this bi-polar order. From the Bandung conference in 1955 
to the victory of the Vietnamese Revolution in 1975, the social move- 
ments and armed struggles in Asia, Africa and Latin America took the 
form of a ‘politicization process’ that forced an opening in the Cold War 
order. Mao's "Three Worlds Theory' was a response to this new historical 
configuration. As the national liberation movements broke the grip of 
Western imperialism, the rupturing of the Communist bloc that began 
with the Sino-Soviet split also created a space for renewed debate on the 
future of socialism. Theoretical and political struggles led to challenges 
to the structure of power, which had grown ever more ossified within the 
socialist camp. This too can be viewed as a politicization process. 

Yet the Chinese Sixties also contained a self-contradictory 'depoliti- 
cizing tendency’, with the anti-bureaucratization struggles becoming 
subsumed in faction fights—and, above all, in the violence that came 
to accompany them at the end of the Sixties. In his important essay, 
‘How to Translate Cultural Revolution’, the Italian sociologist 
Alessandro Russo argues that these violent factional struggles created 
a crisis in the political culture that had developed in the early years 
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of the Cultural Revolution, centred upon open debate and multiple 
forms of organization. This crisis provided the opening for the re- 
entry of the party-state. In this sense, the final stages of the Cultural 
Revolution unfolded within a process of depoliticization. 


Hollowing of Western democracy 


Russo's reflections on the Cultural Revolution are set against his analy- 
sis of the decline in the parliamentary-democratic systems of the West 
over the last thirty years. The corner-stones of these parliamentary 
democracies, he argues, were the political parties. A multi-party sys- 
tem presupposes that each party has a specific representative character 
and political values, for which it will fight against its rivals within the 
parliamentary-institutional framework. However, as the character and 
values of the parties become increasingly indeterminate within a broad 
macro-economic consensus, real democratic politics disappears. Under 
these conditions, parliament is transformed from a public sphere into an 
apparatus for ensuring national stability. 


At the heart of the contemporary crisis of democracy, then, is the 
decline of the political party. In the context of a weakened party sys- 
tem, nation-states become depoliticized. From this perspective, there 
would appear to be an internal dynamic common to both the single- 
party and the multi-party systems. Over the past thirty years, their 
structural, internal and historical differences notwithstanding, both 
China and the West have been caught within a current of depoliticiza- 
tion. In contemporary China the space for political debate has largely 
been eliminated. The party is no longer an organization with specific 
political values, but a mechanism of power. Even within the party it 1s 
not easy to carry on real debate; divisions are cast as technical differ- 
ences on the path to modernization, so they can only be resolved within 
the power structures. Since the mid Seventies the ccr has conducted 
no public debates about political values or strategy. An outstanding 
characteristic of 2oth-century China's revolutionary transformations, 
however, had been the continuous and intimate connection between 
theoretical debate and political practice. 


? Russo, ‘How to Translate Cultural Revolution’, Inter-Asia Cultural Studies, vol. 7, no. 
4. 1would like to express my deep thanks to Alessandro Russo and Claudia Pozzana, 
who engaged 1n extended discussions on these topics with me at the University of 
Bologna in 2004. Without them, this essay could not have been written. 
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A key instance of this process was the disappearance of the concept of 
‘line struggle’ after the Cultural Revolution. If this was the terminology 
used by the victors of the factional conflicts, it also illustrated a central 
element of the ccp’s history: that every great political battle was inex- 
tricably linked to serious theoretical considerations and policy debate. 
From the conflicting analyses of the question of revolutionary defeat fol- 
lowing the catastrophe of 1927, through the theoretical disputes of the 
early 1930s on the social character of the Chinese revolution; from the 
discussions of national and international politics in the Central Soviet 
and Yan’an periods to the debates on contradiction during the Cultural 
Revolution, we can trace a series of important theoretical divisions 
arising from differing analyses of social conditions and with divergent 
implications for party strategy. In my view, it is precisely these theo- 
retical battles that maintain a party’s internal vitality and ensure that 
it does not become a depoliticized political organization. Subjecting 
theory and practice to the ‘lime struggle’ also functions as a corrective 
mechanism, enabling the party to recognize and repair its errors. 


Due to the absence of functioning mechanisms for inner-party democ- 
racy, these debates and differences often found their ‘resolution’ 
through faction fights. After the Cultural Revolution, many of those 
who had suffered in the process came first to detest and then to repudi- 
ate the ‘line struggle’ concept. On regaining power in the late Seventies 
they sought only to suppress this type of argument in the name of 
party unity, rather than to analyse the conditions whereby ‘line strug- 
gle’ had degenerated into mere power play. This not only resulted in 
a thoroughgoing suppression of the political life of the party, but also 
destroyed the possibility of exploring the relationship between the party 
and democracy. Rather, it laid the foundation for the statification—i.e. 
depoliticization—of the party. 


During the Sixties China had developed a wide-ranging theoretical 
agenda, revolving around such questions as the dynamics of history, 
the market economy, the means of production, class struggle, bour- 
geois right, the nature of Chinese society and the status of world 
revolution. There were heated exchanges between different political 
blocs on all these questions; the link between theory and political 
culture epitomized the period. In the context of its subsequent trajec- 
tory, we can see that China’s depoliticization process has had two key 
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characteristics: firstly, the ‘de-theorization’ of the ideological sphere; 
secondly, malang economic reform the sole focus of party work. 


In terms of de-theorization, the turning-point came in the Seventies 
when the mutual interconnection of theory and practice was replaced 
by the notion of cautiously 'crossing the river by feeling for the stones'. 
Nevertheless, the figure of 'feeling for the stones' does not accurately 
describe the reform process, for several reasons. First, in the mid 
Seventies, the cc» did engage in quite lively theoretical discussions 
about the market, labour compensation, civil rights and other ques- 
tions, thus touching on many of the fundamental issues facing the 
country. Without these debates, it is difficult to imagine how the course 
of reform and the development of a market economy would have come 
about. Subsequently, from the end of the Seventies, there were a series 
of discussions about the problem of socialism, humanism, alienation, 
the market economy and the question of ownership both within the 
cc? and Chinese society as a whole—the two discussions, inside and 
outside the party, constituting a single continuous process. These, 
then, were countervailing trends to the general 'de-theorization'. 


The second characteristic of the depoliticization process has been to 
set economic reform at the centre of all party work. Formally speak- 
ing, this has involved the substitution of 'construction' for the former 
‘two-line’ goal of ‘revolution and construction’. These political choices— 
understandably—met with wide approval at the end of the Seventies, 
appearing as a response to the factional struggles and chaotic character 
of politics during the latter years of the Cultural Revolution. Yet by 
this stage, the tension between party and politics that had character- 
ized the early years of the Cultural Revolution had been thoroughly 
eliminated. The unification of politics and the state—the party-state 
system—diminished the earlier political culture. 


From party-state to state-party? 


The concept of the ‘party-state’ was, of course, a derogatory Cold War 
term applied by the West to the Communist countries. Today all the 
world's nations have become party-states or—to extend the term— 
parties-states. Historically, the development of modern political systems 
from the preceding monarchical forms was a highly uneven process; by 
the mid-20th century, parties had still not been completely subsumed 
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into the parameters of national politics in China. The creation of a 
new form of party-state system was a fundamental development of 
the post-war period. 


As the party, through the process of exerasing power, became the subject 
of the state order, it increasingly changed into a depoliticized apparatus, 
a bureaucratic machine, and no longer functioned as a stimulant for 
ideas and practice. For this reason, I would characterize the dominant 
contemporary form as having undergone a transformation from a party- 
state to a state-party or 'state-multiparty system. This implies that the 
party no longer conforms to its past political role, but becomes a compo- 
nent of the state apparatus. What I want to emphasize here is the change 
in the party's identity: no longer possessing its own distinctive evalua- 
tive standpoint or social goals, it can only have a structural-functionalist 
relationship to the state apparatus. If the state-party system is the result 
of a crisis transformation of the party-state, contemporary China is the 
embodiment of this trend. Yet the Chinese case should also be seen as 
a symptom of the worldwide dynamic toward depoliticization. Those 
analyses which, avoiding recognition of the generalized crisis in party 
politics, attempt to prescribe the best means of reforming the Chinese 
system—including setting Western-style multi-party representative 
democracy as the goal of Chinese political reform—are themselves only 
extensions of this depoliticization. 


The Cultural Revolution was possibly the last stage of the political 
sequence wherein the party-state recognized that it faced a crisis and 
attempted to carry out a self-renewal. The political debates in the early 
stages of the crcr included currents that hoped to smash the abso- 
lute authority of the party and the state, in order to further the goal of 
progress toward genuine popular sovereignty. The Cultural Revolution 
was a reaction against.an early stage in the statification of the party; 
in order to change course, it was thought necessary to re-examine the 
party's political values. Efforts at social remobilization and stimulating 
political life outside the party-state context were crucial characteristics of 
this early period. In these years, factories across China were reorganized 
along the lines of the Paris Commune, and schools and other units 
engaged in social experimentation. Due to the forceful re-assertion of 
the party-state system, most of these innovations were short-lived and 
the extra-state processes of political activism were quickly suppressed. 
Yet, traces of these early experiments remained in later state and party 
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reorganizations—for example, the policy of admitting worker, peasant 
and army representatives into leadership positions, or the requirement 
that every level of state and party send their members to do social work 
in the rural villages or factories, etc. These practices, tainted with the 
character of the bureaucratized system and thus unable to unleash crea- 
tive energies, became, at the end of the Seventies, prime targets of the 
government's drive to ‘clean up the mess’ and ‘return to normal’. 


Today, workers and peasants have wholly disappeared not only from the 
leadership bodies of party and state, but also from the National People’s 
Congress. Following the failure of the Cultural Revolution and the devel- 
opment of a market society, depoliticization has become the main current 
of the age. At its core has been the growing convergence of politics and 
the party-state, and the emergence of the state-party system. 


Concepts of class 


The consolidation of the state-party system 1n the Chinese context is 
directly connected to the concept of class. The representative character of 
the Communist parties had inevitably become increasingly problematic 
with the establishment of Communist-led states. Following the Sino- 
Soviet split in the late Fifties and early Sixties, Mao emphasized the 
concept of class to stumulate a renewal of the party's political culture. 
His target was the Soviet notion of the 'party of the whole people', which 
not only indicated confusion about the representative character of the 
CPSU, but marked the depoliticization of the party-state system. While 
there is not room here to evaluate the classical Marxist theory of class, 
what needs to be emphasized is that, in Chinese political practice, class 
is not merely a structural category centred on the nature of property 
ownership or relation to the means of production; it is rather a political 
concept based on the revolutionary party's appeal for mobilization and 
self-renewal. Similarly, within the party, the concept was used to stim- 
ulate debate and struggle, in order to avoid depoliticization under the 
conditions of the party's administration of power. The concept denoted 
the attitudes of social or political forces toward revolutionary politics, 
rather than the structural situation of social class. 


However, this highly subjective concept of class contained internal 
contradictions and dangers. Once crystallized into a structural, immuta- 
ble notion—.e., a depoliticized concept of class—its political dynamism 
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vanished. As an essentialized discourse of class identity, it proved inca- 
pable of stimulating political transformation. Rather, it became the 
most oppressive kind of power logic, the basis for the merciless char- 
acter of subsequent faction fights. The increasing predominance of 
discourses of identitarianism, ‘family origin’ or ‘blood lineage’ was a 
negation and betrayal of the subjectivist and activist outlook that was 
the core of the Chinese revolution, whose central task was the dis- 
mantling of class relations formed through a history of violence and 
unequal property relations. 


The tragedy of the Cultural Revolution was not a product of its 
politicization——signifying by debate, theoretical investigation, autonomous 
social organization, as well as the spontaneity and vitality of political and 
discursive space. The tragedy was a result of depoliticization—polarized 
‘factional struggles that eliminated the possibility for autonomous social 
spheres, transforming political debate into a mere means of power strug- 
gle, and class into an essentialized identitarian concept. The only way to 
overcome the tragedy of this period is through understanding its dimen- 
sions of repoliticization. If we take 1989 as the final end-point of the 
Sixties, the consolidation of depoliticization, this must imply that it could 
also have marked the beginning of the long road toward repoliticization. 


Defeats and depoliticization 


Explaining the phenomenon of depoliticization is a complicated task; 
clearly its dynamics cannot be analysed within the confines of China 
alone. Considered in historical perspective, it could be argued that broad 
currents of depoliticization arose in the wake of virtually every defeated 
revolutionary upheaval: after the French Revolution and the crushing 
of the 1848 uprisings; after the European and Asian Sixties; after 1989. 
Carl Schmitt’s analysis of what he called ‘neutralization’ offers a further 
insight into this process? For Schmitt, the central political problem of the 
1920s was the containment of the rising power of the working class. The 
unsystematic interpenetration of the political and the economic during 
the period was, from this perspective, a mistake and a danger. He soughta 
new form of relationship between the political and the economic, neither 
laissez-faire nor social-democratic. Schmitt’s concept of neutralization, 


3 See Carl Schmitt, ‘The Age of Neutralizations and Depoliticizations [1929], Telos, 
Summer 1993, Issue 96. 
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although specifically situated within the context of Western intellectual 
and political history, is clearly open to broader application. 


Historically, the development of the capitalist system was based upon 
the hypothetical separation of economy and politics, through the nascent 
bourgeoisie's challenge to the feudal aristocracy's monopoly over both. 
Schumpeter used the concept of 'political exchange' to describe the pro- 
cess through which this took place. Without the substantive protection 
of some aristocratic elements, the bourgeoisie would have been unable 
to further its own class interests. Political exchange already implies a 
certain separation between the political and economic spheres, with- 
out which there could be no such trade-offs. From this perspective, the 
separation of politics and economics is not a naturally existing phenom- 
enon, but the product of capital's drive to realize an ever-greater share of 
power. Over the long 19th century, this objective was gradually achieved 
in the national and supra-national structuring of the market economy. 
Contemporary capitalism attempts to create a self-enclosed market eco- 
nomic sphere and a depoliticized political order, in which the key concept 
is that of the neutral state. 


Classically, once the bourgeoisie had asserted its rule against the power of 
the monarchy and aristocracy, a kind of depoliticized politics replaced the 
multiple political structures of the revolutionary period—the product of 
political exchange, through the unification of capitalist and non-capitalist 
elements in the ruling stratum. This depoliticization process involved, 
for example, the legitimation through constitutional means of the 
nouveau-riche expropriation of social and national assets. As a result, the 
meaning of democracy shifted from popular to representative forms, the 
nation-state was transformed from a political space to an institutionalized 
structure of rule, and party politics from a struggle for representation into 
a power-distribution mechanism. 


Ihe era of finance capital has involved a further institutionalization 
and legalization of the concept of the spontaneously self-ordering 
market—the central nostrum of neoclassical economics, under which all 
non-capitalist institutions and forms of labour allocation are disparaged 
as ‘political interference’. The unlimited expansion of the market econ- 
omy into the political, cultural, domestic and other spheres is seen as an 
apolitical, ‘natural’ process. In this sense, the neoclassical and neoliberal 
concept ofthe market is an aggressively positivistic, depoliticized-political 
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ideology. The retreat of the state championed by these forces is a funda- 
mentally depoliticizing proposition. 


China’s party-class exchange 


China’s current depoliticization encompasses yet another kind of politi- 
cal exchange, characterized by the party elite’s effort to transform itself 
into the representative of special interests while still holding onto politi- 
cal power. In this instance it is transnational capital that must pass 
through a depoliticizing exchange process in order to gain the support of 
the power apparatus. Since marketization takes place under the aegis of 
the state, many aspects of the apparatus are imbricated in the economic 
sphere. (In a state-party system, this must include the party apparatus 
as well.) The ‘reform’ of property rights, which has led to large-scale 
expropriations, has been a conspicuous example of this depoliticizing 
exchange, which uses the law to depoliticize the property-right transfer. 
In the contemporary Chinese context, notions such as modernization, 
globalization and growth can be seen as key concepts of a depoliticized 
or anti-political political ideology, whose widespread usage militates 
against a popular political understanding of the social and economic 
shifts at stake in marketization. Against this background, the critique 
of corruption is also a critique of much deeper levels of inequality and 
injustice involved in the asset-transfer process. 


Three factors underpin the current stage of China’s depoliticization: 


» In the marketization process, the boundary between the political 
elite and the owners of capital grows gradually more indistinct. 
The political party is thus changing its class basis. 


» Under conditions of globalization, some of the economic functions 
of the nation-state are ceded to supranational market organi- 
zations (wro), so that a globalized, depoliticized legal order is 
consolidated. 


» As both market and state are gradually neutralized or depoliticized, 
divisions over questions of development become technical disputes 
about market-adjustment mechanisms. Political divisions between 
labour and capital, left and right, are made to disappear. 
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If these developments began at the end of the Seventies and flourished 
in the Eighties, they have achieved worldwide predominance in the era of 
neoliberal globalization. 


State and ideology 


The contemporary depoliticization process is a product of this historical 
transformation, under which a new social inequality has been natural- 
ized. The critique of this inequality must realize a repoliticization as the 
precondition for its own success. At the heart of this repoliticization is 
the destruction, in theory and practice, of the ‘natural’, neutral state. De- 
naturalization must be used to combat depoliticization. 


How should we conceptualize the contemporary state? In the realm of 
Marxist theory, the emergence of the ‘neutral’ state led some authors to 
posit a separation between state power and the state apparatus, and to 
limit the objectives of political struggle to the question of state power. 
In fact, as Althusser pointed out, ‘in their political practice, the Marxist 
classics treated the state as a more complex reality’ than in the definition 
provided by their theory.* This definition, he argued, lacked an objective 
description of the ‘ideological state apparatuses’. In contradistinction 
to the ‘repressive state apparatus’, the 1sas include religion, education, 
the family, law, labour unions, political parties, the media, the cultural 
sphere. While there is only one, unified, repressive state apparatus, 
there exists 'a plurality of ideological state apparatuses'. And whereas the 
RSA belongs in the public domain, the larger part of the Isas are in the 
private sphere. Under the pre-capitalist state, ‘there was one dominant 
Ideological State Apparatus—the Church’, while under capitalism the 
dominant īsas shifted to the School-Family couple. Victory in the politi- 
cal struggle for state power, then, also depended on engaging in struggle 
within the sphere of the ideological apparatuses. 


The central 1sa system in socialist-era China comprised the Ministries 
of Propaganda, Culture and Education. This system combined the func- 
tions of isas and rsa, but the 1sA was foremost. In contemporary China, 
although this apparatus still strives to perform an ideological function, 
it faces insurmountable obstacles. It has therefore largely turned into a 


^ Louis Althusser, ‘Ideology and Ideological State Apparatuses (Notes Toward 
an Investigation)’ in Lenin and Philosophy and Other Essays, trans. Ben Brewster, 
London 1971, p. 135 
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repressive one; its control of media and other spheres is not primarily ide- 
ological, but rather is based on the need to preserve stability. Yet because 
all state apparatuses penetrate deeply into the institutions of daily life, 
the fundamental existential character of the state itself assumes a kind 
of depoliticized political form. Increasingly, this is now supplemented by 
the ideological hegemony of the market. 


Three components of hegemony 


To confront the logic of depoliticized politics, we must therefore ana- 
lyse the forms of contemporary hegemony. I will argue that there are 
three components of this hegemony, with complex historical inter-rela- 
tionships. First, as clarified in Gramsci’s concept of hegemony and 
Althusser’s ‘ideological state apparatuses’, hegemony and the sovereign 
state’s monopoly of violence are mutually implicated. Gramsci identified 
two modes of the operation of hegemony: directive power, and intel- 
lectual and moral leadership. Directive power operates in the realm of 
coercion, while leadership refers to the ruling group’s strategy of pro- 
posing solutions to common problems, which at the same time allocate 
exceptional powers to itself. According to the Prison Notebooks, the state 
is a particular form of collective structure whose aim is to create the 
most advantageous conditions for the expansion and development of 
its total capability. 


Second, the concept of hegemony has been closely connected to inter- 
state relations. Western scholarship has tended to distinguish Gramsci's 
approach from the critique of the international hegemon within Chinese 
political thought. My concern here is to attempt to reconstruct the theoret- 
ical and historical links between the two. Mao's concept of the hegemon 
was always deployed within the sphere of global relations. The "Three 
Worlds’ theory did not only posit the Third World as a political subject 
which, through links and breaks with elements of the Second World, 
would oppose the two hegemonic powers, the usa and ussr, and form 
a new kind of international relations. It also sought, through theoretical 
investigation, political debate and moral appeal, to break the ideological 
power and prestige of the American and Soviet systems. The practice 
of counter-hegemony implied a contestation of cultural authority. The 
ancient Chinese classics, The Spring and Autumn Annals and Master Zuo’s 
Commentary, use the concepts of ducal authority—control by force— 
and hegemonic authority—domination through rites and ntuals—to 
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differentiate the two types of power in the ancient states of Qi, Jin, Chu 
and Qin. Although the concept of hegemony in the Chinese-speaking 
world normally refers to political, economic or military domination and 
control, it also involves the question of ideology. 


Gramscis concept of hegemony and Machiavellis concept of power are 
explicitly combined in Giovanni Arrighi's Long Twentieth Century, where 
the sphere of national ideological hegemony is linked to international 
political relations. In Machiavelli, power links consent and force: power 
implies the use of armed force or the threat of armed force; consent 
implies moral authority. By virtue of its hegemonic power, the usA has 
become a model of depoliticization, and likewise one for moderniza- 
tion, marketization, globalization; it has thus established its own global 
ideological authority. American hegemony rests on the multiple founda- 
tions of a monopoly of violence, economic dominance and ideological 
'soft power'. But, just as the process of depoliticization has national and 
international dimensions, the possibility of breaking this depoliticized 
political settlement also exists within these two dimensions. The debácle 
of America’s military expansionism since 2001 may unite an increasing 
number of global forces in 'de-Americanization'. 


Thirdly, hegemony not only relates to national or international rela- 
tions, but is intimately connected to trans-national and supra-national 
capitalism; it must also be analysed within tbe sphere of globalized 
market relations. Classical political economists emphasized that the 
process of reproduction was an inexhaustible and unending global 
process; something that has never been clearer than today when mar- 
ket ideology constitutes a type of hegemony. Neoclassical economics 
is itself a textbook case of globalized ideological hegemony—its prin- 
ciples permeate the rules and regulations of the major trans-national 
trade and financial institutions. All of these function as 'ideological 
global apparatuses', though of course they also have the power of eco- 
nomic coercion. The most direct expressions of the market ideological 
apparatus are the media, advertising, the ‘world of shopping’ and so 
forth. These mechanisms are not only commercial, but ideological. 
Their greatest power is in their appeal to the 'common-sense', ordinary 
needs which turn people into consumers, voluntarily following market 
logic in their daily lives. Market ideological apparatuses have a strongly 
depoliticizing character. 
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The three components of hegemony discussed above do not operate in 
abstraction from each other but form mutually entangled networks of 
power. They are internal to contemporary social mechanisms and instit- 
utions, internal to human activity and beliefs. Depoliticized politics is 
structured like this network of hegemony—an essential point for under- 
standing China’s current situation. Contemporary hegemony commonly 
uses internal contradictions to expand its operationality. For example 
China’s economic policy and developmental trajectory are locked into 
the process of capitalist globalization, whose outcomes have included 
successive financial crises and growing social tensions and inequalities. 
Yet in China, capitalist globalization is never viewed as a factor in the 
contradictions and conflicts of interest at the national level. 


De-nationalization? 


The more open climate in China during the Seventies and Eighties per- 
mitted definitions of autonomy and liberalization that challenged the 
ideological state apparatuses. However, this ‘de-nationalization proc- 
ess’, as it was known within critical intellectual circles, did not result in 
repoliticization. Rather, occurring just as the sovereign authority of the 
nation-state was beginning to be challenged by new forces of capitalist 
globalization, the processes of autonomy and liberalization of the period 
were reincorporated into the dynamic of depoliticization and the con- 
solidation of international ideological hegemony. 


In fact, ‘de-nationalization’ denotes the outcome of fierce conflict between 
two different national political systems, two ideologies. The ‘nation’ to be 
‘de-nationalized’ is understood to refer only to the socialist nation. De- 
nationalization, therefore, is simply the process of identification with a 
different hegemonic form. In contemporary China, anti-socialist ideol- 
ogy uses the image of anti-statism to cover up its inner connection to this 
new national form. But the above analysis of the multiple dimensions of 
hegemony demonstrates that this new form of state ideology has a supra- 
national dimension as well, which often expresses itself as an attack on 
the state from the supra-national position. 


This de-nationalization process was accompanied by an ideological depo- 
liticization, incorporated into the new form of hegemony that privileged 
modernization, globalization and the market. ‘De-nationalization’ pre- 
sumes the erosion of any distinction between state power and the state 
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apparatuses. Once this distinction has been obliterated, the space for 
political struggle is diminished, and political problems are turned into 
a ‘non-political’ process of de-nationalization or de-statification. Indeed 
many of today's social movements (including most Ncos) are themselves 
a part of the depoliticization process. They are either absorbed by the 
state apparatus, or constrained by the logic of national or international 
foundations. Not only are they unable to offer different understandings 
of development, democracy or popular participation; they actually func- 
tion as cogs of the depoliticized global mechanisms. A pressing issue of 
our time is thus how to overcome the social movements' self-imposed 
depoliticization, and how to link a critical internationalism to political 
struggles within the nation-state framework. 


Today, any challenge to the fundamental logic of depoliticized politics 
will require us to identify the fissures within the three forms of hegem- 
ony; to dismantle the totalizing quality of these spheres and find within 
them new spaces for political struggle. Contemporary globalization and 
its institutions encourage the transnationalization of finance, production 
and consumption, but at the same time strive to limit immigration to the 
framework of state regulation, thus creating regional rivalries between 
workers. Our response should not be to retreat into nationalist mode, 
but rather to redevelop a critical internationalism in order to expose the 
inner contradictions of globalization. In China, because of the huge con- 
flicts between the practice of reform and socialist values, there remain 
internal contradictions between the reform movement and the 1sAs. As 
a result, the 1sAs are mutating into repressive state apparatuses, relying 
on force or administrative authority to impose a system of control. In 
this respect, the Chinese 1sAs operate according to a logic of de-ideolo- 
gization and depoliticization, even though they make their appeal in the 
language of ideology. 


Based primarily on the requirements of legitimization, the Chinese 
Communist Party, while thoroughly repudiating the Cultural Revolution, 
did not repudiate either the Chinese Revolution or socialist values, nor 
the summation of Mao Zedong thought. This has created a twofold effect. 
First, the socialist tradition has functioned to a certain extent as an inter- 
nal restraint on state reforms. Every time the state-party system made a 
major policy shift, it had to be conducted in dialogue with this tradition. 
At minimum, it had to couch its announcement in a particular language 
designed to harmonize the policy transformation with its proclaimed 
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social goals. Secondly, the socialist tradition gave workers, peasants and 
other social collectivities some legitimate means to contest or negotiate 
the state’s corrupt or inegalitarian marketization procedures. 


Thus, within the historical process of the negation of the Cultural 
Revolution, a reactivation of China’s legacy also provides an opening 
for the development of a future politics. This opening is not a simple 
doorway back to the 2oth century, but a starting point in the search for a 
means to break the hold of depoliticized political ideology after the end 
of the revolutionary era. In a situation where all earlier forms of politi- 
cal subjectivity—party, class, nation—face the crisis of depoliticization, 
the search for new forms must be accompanied by a redefinition of the 
boundaries of politics itself. 


Translated by Christopher Connery 
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METROPOLITAN DISORDERS 


The hectic pace of capitalist development over the past decades has taken 
tangible form in the transformation of the world’s cities: the epic expansion 
of coastal China, deindustrialization and suburbanization of the imperial 
heartlands, massive growth of slums. From Shanghai to São Paolo, Jerusalem 
to Kinshasa, cityscapes have been destroyed and remade—vertically: the soar- 
ing towers of finance capital’s dominance—and horizontally: the sprawling 
shanty-towns that shelter a vast new informal proletariat, and McMansions 
of a sunbelt middle class. The run-down public housing and infrastuctural 
projects of state-developmentalism stand as relics from another age. 

Against this backdrop, the field of urban studies has become one of the 
most dynamic areas of the social sciences, inspiring innovative contributions 
from the surrounding disciplines of architecture, anthropology, economics. 
Yet in comparison to the classic accounts of manufacturing Manchester, 
Second Empire Paris or Reaganite Los Angeles, much of this work is strikingly 
depoliticized. Characteristically, city spaces are studied in abstraction from 
their national contexts. The wielders of economic power and social coercion 
remain anonymous. The broader political narrative of a city’s metamorphosis 
goes untold. 

There are, of course, notable counter-examples. With this issue, NLR 
begins a series of city case studies, focusing on particular outcomes of capitalist 
globalization through the lens of urban change. We begin with Mike Davis’s 
portrait of Dubai—an extreme concentration of petrodollar wealth and Arab- 
world contradiction. Future issues will carry reports from Brazil, South Africa, 
India, gang-torn Central America, old and new Europe, Bush-era America 
and the vertiginous Far East. 
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MIKE DAVIS 


FEAR AND MONEY IN DUBAI 


S YOUR JET STARTS its descent, you are glued to your window. 
The scene below is astonishing: a 24-square-mile archipelago 
of coral-coloured islands in the shape of an almost-finished 
puzzle of'the world. In the shallow green waters between 
continents, the sunken shapes of the Pyramids of Giza and the Roman 
Colosseum are clearly visible. In the distance, three other large island 
groups are configured as palms within crescents and planted with high- 
rise resorts, amusement parks and a thousand mansions built on stilts 
over the water. The 'Palms' are connected by causeways to a Miami-like 
beachfront crammed, with mega-hotels, apartment skyscrapers and 
yachting marinas. 





‘As the plane slowly banks toward the desert mainland, you gasp at the 
even more improbable vision ahead. Out ofa chrome forest of skyscrapers 
soars a new Tower of Babel. It is an impossible half-mile high: taller than 
the Empire State Building stacked on top of itself. You are still rubbing 
your eyes with wonderment as the plane lands and you are welcomed 
into an airport shopping emporium where seductive goods entice: Gucci 
bags, Cartier watches and one-kilogram bars of solid gold. The hotel driver 
is waiting for you in a Rolls Royce Silver Seraph. Friends had recom- 
mended the Armani Inn in the r7o-storey tower, or the 7-star hotel with 
an atrium so huge that'the Statue of Liberty would fit inside it, and serv- 
ice so exclusive that the rooms come with personal butlers; but instead 
you have opted to fulfill a childhood fantasy. You always have wanted to 
play Captain Nemo in Tiventy Thousand Leagues Under the Sea. 
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Artists impression of Dubai's ‘island world’ archipelago in the Gulf 


‘Your jellyfish-shaped hotel, the Hydropolis, is, in fact, exactly 66 feet 
below the surface of the sea. Each of its 220 luxury suites has clear 
plexiglass walls that provide spectacular views of passing mermaids 
and of the famed ‘underwater fireworks’: a hallucinatory exhibition of 
‘water bubbles, swirled sand and carefully deployed lighting’. Any ini- 
tial anxiety about the safety of your sea-bottom resort is dispelled by the 
smiling concierge. The structure has a multi-level fail-safe security sys- 
tem which includes protection against terrorist submarines as well as 
missiles and aircraft. 


‘Although you have an important business meeting at Internet 
City with clients from Hyderabad and Taipei, you have arrived a day 
early to treat yourself to one of the famed adventures at the ‘Restless 
Planet’ themepark. After a soothing night’s sleep under the sea, you 
board a monorail for this Jurassic jungle. Your first encounter is with 
some peacefully grazing brontosaurs. Next you are attacked by a flock 
of velociraptors, the animatronic beasts—designed by experts from 
the British Natural History Museum—so flawlessly lifelike that you 
shriek in fear and delight. With your adrenaline pumped up by this close 
call, you round off the afternoon with some snowboarding on the local 
indoor snow mountain (outdoors, the temperature is 105°). Nearby is 
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the world's largest mall—the altar of the city's famed Shopping Festival, 
which attracts millions of frenetic consumers each January—but you 
postpone the temptation. Instead, you indulge in some expensive Thai 
fusion cuisine. The gorgeous Russian blonde at the restaurant bar stares 
at you with vampirish hunger, and you wonder whether the local sin is 
as extravagant as the shopping...’ 


Fantasy levitated 


Welcome to a strange paradise. But where are you? Is this a new 
Margaret Atwood novel, Philip K. Dick's unpublished sequel to Blade 
Runner or Donald Trump on acid? No. It is the Persian Gulf city-state of 
Dubai in 2010. After Shanghai (current population 15 million), Dubai 
(current population 1.5 million) is the planet's biggest building site: 
an emerging dreamworld of conspicuous consumption and what the 
locals boast as 'supreme lifestyles. Despite its blast-furnace climate 
(on typical 120* summer days, the swankier hotels refrigerate their 
swimming pools) and edge-of-the-war-zone location, Dubai confidently 
predicts that its enchanted forest of Goo skyscrapers and malls will 
attract 15 million overseas visitors a year by 2010, three times as many 
as New York City. Emirates Airlines has placed a staggering $37-billion 
order for new Boeings and Airbuses to fly these tourists in and out of 
Dubai's new global air hub, the vast Jebel Ali airport.' Indeed, thanks to 
a dying planet's terminal addiction to Arabian oil, this former fishing 
village and smugglers’ cove proposes to become one of the world capi- 
tals of the 21st century. Favouring diamonds over rhinestones, Dubai 
has already surpassed that other desert arcade of capitalist desire, Las 
Vegas, both in sheer scale of spectacle and the profligate consumption 
of water and power? 


Dozens of outlandish mega-projects—including the artificial ‘island 
world’ (where Rod Stewart has reportedly spent $33 million to buy 
‘Britain’), the earth’s tallest building (Burj Dubai, designed by Skidmore, 
Owings & Merrill), the underwater luxury hotel, the carnivorous dino- 
saurs, the domed ski resort and the hyper-mall—are already under 
construction or about to leave the drawing board.’ The 7-star hotel, the 


' Business Week, 13 March 2006. 

a ‘Dubai overtakes Las Vegas as world’s hotel capital’, Travel Weekly, 3 May 2005. 

3 ‘Ski in the Desert?', Observer, 20 November 2005; Hydropolis Project Description, 
Dubai, August 2003 (www.conway.com). 
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spinnaker-shaped Burj Al-Arab—looking much like the set of a James 
Bond film—is already world-famous for its $5,000 per-night rooms 
with 100-mile views and an exclusive clientele of Arab royalty, English 
rock stars and Russian billionaires. And the dinosaurs, according to the 
finance director of the Natural History Museum, ‘will have the full stamp 
of authority of the Museum in London, and will demonstrate that educa- 
tion and science can be fun’; and profitable, since the ‘only way into the 
dinosaur park will be through the shopping mall’.4 


The biggest project, Dubailand, represents a vertiginous new stage in fan- 
tasy environments. Literally a ‘themepark of themeparks’, it will be more 
than twice the size of Disney World and employ 300,000 workers who, 
in turn, will entertain 15 million visitors per year (each spending a mini- 
mum of $100 per day, not including accommodation). Like a surrealist 
encyclopaedia, its 45 major ‘world class’ projects include replicas of the 
Hanging Gardens of Babylon, the Taj Mahal and the Pyramids,’ as well 
as a snow mountain with ski lifts and polar bears, a centre for 'extreme 
sports’, a Nubian village, ‘Eco-Tourism World’, a vast Andalusian spa and 
wellness complex, golf courses, autodromes, race tracks, ‘Giants’ World’, 
‘Fantasia’, the largest zoo in the Middle East, several new 5-star hotels, a 
modern art gallery and the Mall of Arabia.® 


Gigantism 


Under the enlightened despotism of its Emir and czo, 58-year-old 
Sheikh Mohammed al-Maktoum, Dubai has become the new global 
icon of imagineered urbanism. Multi-billionaire Sheikh Mo—as he is 
known to Dubai’s expats—has a straightforward if immodest goal: ‘I 
want to be Number One in the world’.” Although he is an ardent collec- 
tor of thoroughbreds (the world’s largest stable) and super-yachts (the 


4 See the Mena Report 2005, at www.menareport.com. 

; As a Dubai tourist official once complaimed to an American journalist about Egypt: 
‘They have the pyramids and they do nothing with them. Can you imagine what 
we'd do with the pyramids?’ Lee Smith, "The Road to Tech Mecca’, Wired Magazine, 
July 2004. 

© Official Dubailand Fags (from the marketing department). ‘It’s as if a list of all 
known human pastimes have been collected on PowerPoint slides and then casu- 
ally voted on by a show of hands.’ Jan Parker, ‘The Mirage’, The New Yorker, 17 
October 2005. 

7 Parker, ‘Mirage’. 
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525-foot-long ‘Project Platinum’, which has its own submarine and flight 
deck), his consuming passion is over-the-top, monumental architecture.’ 
Indeed, he seems to have imprinted Scott and Venturis bible of hyper- 
reality, Learning From Las Vegas, in the same way that pious Muslims 
memorize the Qur'an. One of his proudest achievements, he often tells 
visitors, is to have introduced gated communities to Arabia, the land of 
nomads and tents. 


Thanks to his boundless enthusiasm for concrete and steel, the coastal 
desert has become a huge circuit board upon which the elite of trans- 
national engineering firms and retail developers are invited to plug in 
high-tech clusters, entertainment zones, artificial islands, glass-domed 
'snow mountains', Truman Show suburbs, cities within cities—whatever 
is big enough to be seen from space and bursting with architectural 
steroids. The result is not a hybrid but an eerie chimera: a promiscu- 
ous coupling of all the cyclopean fantasies of Barnum, Eiffel, Disney, 
Spielberg, Jon Jerde, Steve Wynn and Skidmore, Owings & Merrill. 
Although compared variously to Las Vegas, Manhattan, Orlando, 
Monaco and Singapore, the sheikhdom is more like their collective 
summation and mythologization: a hallucinatory pastiche of the big, 
the bad and the ugly. 


The same phantasmagoric but generic Lego blocks, of course, can 
be found in dozens of aspiring cities these days (including Dubai's 
envious neighbours, the wealthy oil oases of Doha and Bahrain),? but al- 
Maktoum has a distinctive and inviolable criterion: everything must be 
‘world class’, by which he means Number One in the Guinness Book of 
Records. Thus Dubai is building the world's largest theme park, the big- 
gest mall (and within it, the largest aquarium), the tallest building, the 
largest international airport, the biggest artificial island, the first sunken 
hotel and so on (see overleaf). Although such architectural megalomania 


* The Maktoums also own Madame Tussaud’s in London, the Helmsley Building 
and the Essex House in Manhattan, thousands of apartments in the Sunbelt states, 
enormous ranches in Kentucky and what the New York Times describes as a ‘signifi- 
cant stake 1n DaimlerChrysler. See ‘Royal Family of Dubai Pays $1.1 Billion for 2 
Pieces of New York Skyline’, ro November 2005. 

9 Saudi Arabia's ‘King Abdullah Economic City—a projected $30 billion develop- 
ment on the Red Sea— will in fact be a satellite of Dubai, built by Emaar, the giant 
real-estate company owned by the Maktoum dynasty. See ‘opec Nations Temper the 
Extravagance', New York Times, 1 February 2006. 
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TABLE 1A. World's Tallest Buildings 


Building Location 


in feet year 
1. Burj Dubai* Dubai 2600+ 2008 
2. Al Bur]* Dubai 2300 ? 
3. Taipei 101 Taiwan 1667 2004 
4 Shanghai World Financial Centre* China 1613 2008 
5. Fordham Spire* Chicago 1550 2010 
6. Petronas Tower China 1483 1998 
7. Sears Tower Chicago 1451 1974 
8 Jin Mao China 1381 1999 
9. Freedom Tower* Manhattan 1362 2012 
10. Two International Finance Centre Hong Kong 1362 2003 
[+] 
13. Emirates Tower One Dubai 1140 1997 
22. Bur] al-Arab Hotel Dubai 1053 1999 

TABLE 1B. World's Largest Shopping Malls 

Building Location n ar 
1. Dubai Mall* Dubai 120 2008 
2. Mall of Arabia* Dubai 100 2010 
3. Mall of China* China 100 > 
4. Triple Five Mall* China 10.0 ? 
5. South China Mall China 9.6 2005 
6. Oriental Plaza* China 8.6 ? 
7. Golden Resources China 73 2004 
8. West Edmonton Mall Canada 5.3 1981 
9. Panda Mali* China 5.0 ? 
10. Grandview Mall China 4.5 2005 


* planned / under construction 
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is eerily reminiscent of Albert Speer and his patron’s vision of imperial 
Berlin, it is not irrational. Having ‘learned from Las Vegas’, al-Maktoum 
understands that if Dubai wants to become the luxury-consumer par- 
adise of the Middle East and South Asia (its officially defined ‘home 
market’ of 1.6 billion), it must ceaselessly strive for visual and environ- 
mental excess. If, as. Rowan Moore has suggested, 1mmense, psychotic 
assemblages of fantasy kitsch inspire vertigo, then al-Maktoum wants 
us to swoon.'? 


From a booster's viewpoint, the city's monstrous caricature of futurism 
is simply shrewd branding for the world market. As one developer told 
the Financial Times, 'If there was no Burj Dubai, no Palm, no World, 
would anyone be speaking of Dubai today? You shouldn't look at projects 
as crazy stand-alones. It's part of building the brand'." And its owners 
love it when architects and urbanists, like George Katodrytis, anoint it as 


the cutting edge: 


Dubai is a prototype of the new post-global city, which creates appetites 
rather than solves problems . . . If Rome was the ‘Eternal City’ and New 
York's Manhattan the apotheosis of twentieth-century congested urbanism, 
then Dubai may be considered the emerging prototype for the 2xst century: 
prosthetic and nomadic oases presented as isolated cities that extend out 
over the land and sea. 


In its exponential quest to conquer the architectural record-books, 
moreover, Dubai has only one real rival: China—a country that now has 
300,000 millionaires and is predicted to become the world's largest mar- 
ket for luxury goods (from Gucci to Mercedes) in a few years.? Starting 
from feudalism and peasant Maoism; respectively, both have arrived at 
the stage of hyper-capitalism through what Trotsky called the ‘dialectic of 
uneven and combined development’. As Baruch Knei-Paz writes in his 
admirable précis of Trotsky’s thought 


In appending new forms the backward society takes not their beginnings, 
nor the stages of their evolution, but the finished product itself. In fact it 
goes even further; it copies not the product as it exists in its countries of 


'^ Rowan Moore, ‘Vertigo: the strange new world of the contemporary city’, in 
Moore, ed., Vertigo, Corte Madera, cA 1999. 

" 'Emirate rebrands itself as a global melting pot', Financial Times, 12 July 2005. 

7 George Katodrytis, ‘Metropolitan Dubai and the Rise of Architectural Fantasy’ 
Bidoun, no. 4, Spring 2005. 

3 ‘In China, To Get Rich Is Glorious’, Business Week, 6 February 2006. 
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origin but its ‘ideal type’, and it is able to do so for the very reason that it is ın 
a position to append instead of going through the process of development. 
This explains why the new forms, in a backward society, appear more per- 
fected than in an advanced society where they are approximations only to 
the ‘ideal’ for having been arrived at piecemeal and with the framework of 
historical possibulities.4 


In the cases of Dubai and China, all the arduous intermediate stages of 
commercial evolution have been telescoped or short-circuited to embrace 
the ‘perfected’ synthesis of shopping, entertainment and architectural 
spectacle, on the most pharaonic scale. 


As a sweepstake in national pride—Arabs versus Chinese—this frantic 
quest for hyperbole is not of course, unprecedented; recall the famed com- 
petition between Britain and imperial Germany to build dreadnoughts 
in the early 1900s. But is it an economically sustainable strategy of 
development? The textbook answer is probably not. Architectural gigant- 
ism has always been a perverse symptom of economies in speculative 
overdrive, and each modern boom has left behind overweening sky- 
scrapers, the Empire State Building or the former World Trade Center, 
as its tombstones. Cynics rightly point out that the hypertrophic real- 
estate markets in Dubai and urban China are the sinks for global excess 
profits—of oil and manufacturing exports, respectively—currently 
being pyramided by rich countries inability to reduce oil consump- 
tion and, in the case of the United States, to balance current accounts. 
If past business cycles are any guide, the end could be nigh and very 
messy. Yet, like the king of the enigmatic floating island of Laputa in 
Gulliver's Travels, al-Maktoum believes that he has discovered the secret 
of eternal levitation. 


The lodestone of Dubai, of course, is ‘peak oil’ and each time you spend 
$50 to fill your tank, you are helping to irrigate al-Maktoum's oasis. 
Fuel prices are currently inflated by industrial China's soaring demand 
as well as growing fears of war and terrorism in the global oil patch. 
According to the Wall Street Journal, 'consumers will [have paid] $1.2 
trillion more in 2004 and 2005 together for oil products than they did 
in 2003’.5 As in the 1970s, a huge and disruptive transfer of wealth is 
taking place between oil-consuming and oil-producing nations. Already 


^4 Baruch Knei-Paz, The Social and Political Thought of Leon Trotsky, Oxford 


1978, p. 91. 
5 ‘Oil Producers Gain Global Clout from Big Windfall’, wsz, 4 October 2005. 
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visible on the horizon, moreover, is Hubbert's Peak, the tipping point 
when new petroleum reserves will no longer offset global demand, and 
thereafter oil prices will become truly stratospheric. In some utopian 
economic model, perhaps, this windfall would become an investment 
fund for shifting the global economy to renewable energy while reduc- 
ing greenhouse gas output and raising the environmental efficiency of 
urban systems. In the real world of capitalism, however, it has become a 
subsidy for the apocalyptic luxuries that Dubai is coming to epitomize. 


Miami of the Persian Gulf 


According to his hagiographers, Dubai has arrived at its blessed state 
thanks largely to the entrepreneurial vision that al-Maktoum inherited 
from his father, Sheikh Rashid, who ‘committed himself and his 
resources to turning his emirate into a modern world-class entrepót 
where free enterprise flourished':ó In fact, Dubai's irresistible rise, 
like that of its parent, the United Arab Emirates, owes as much to a 
sequence of fortuitous geopolitical accidents. Dubai's chief regional 
advantage, paradoxically, has been its modest endowment, now rapidly 
being exhausted, of offshore oil. With a tiny hinterland lacking the geo- 
logical wealth of Kuwait or Abu Dhabi, Dubai has escaped poverty by 
a Singaporean strategy of becoming the key commercial, financial and 
recreational hub of the Gulf. It is a postmodern ‘city of nets—as Brecht 
called *Mahagonny —where the super-profits of the international oil 
trade are intercepted and then reinvested in Arabia's one truly inexhaust- 
ible natural resource: sand. (Indeed, mega-projects in Dubai are typically 
measured by volumes of sand moved: one billion cubic feet in the case 
of the ‘island world’.) If the current mega-project blitzkrieg, exemplified 
by Dubailand, succeeds as planned, Dubai will derive all of its cpp from 
non-oil activities like tourism and finance by 2010.7 


The platform for Dubai's extraordinary ambitions has been its long his- 
tory as a haven for smugglers, gold dealers and pirates. A late-Victorian 
treaty gave London control over Dubai's foreign affairs, keeping the 
Ottomans and their tax collectors out of the region, but otherwise 
allowing the al-Maktoum dynasty to exploit their ownership of the only 


© Joseph Kechichian, 'Sociopolitical Origins of Emirati Leaders’, m Kechichian, ed., 
A Century in Thirty Years: Shaykh Zayed and the uar, Washington pc 2000, p. 54. 

7 Jack Lyne, ‘Disney Does the Desert?', r7 November 2003, online at The Site 
Selection. 
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natural deepwater port along 400 miles of what was then known as the 
‘Pirates’ Coast’. Pearl fishing and smuggling were the mainstays until 
oil wealth began to generate increased demand for Dubai’s commercial 
savvy and port services. Up to 1956, when the first concrete building was 
constructed, the entire population lived in traditional ‘barastr? homes 
made from palm fronds, drawing water from communal wells and teth- 
ering their goats in the narrow streets.” 


After the British withdrawal from East of Suez in 1968, Sheikh Rashid 
joined with the ruler of Abu Dhabi, Sheikh Zayed, to create the United 
Arab Emirates in 1971, a feudal federation bound together by the com- 
mon threat of the Marxists in Oman and, later, the Islamists in Iran. 
Abu Dhabi possessed the greater share of the vaz's oil wealth (almost 
one-twelfth of the world’s proven hydrocarbon reserves) but Dubai was 
the more logical port and commercial centre. When the city’s original 
deep-water ‘creek’ proved too small to handle burgeoning trade, the 
UAE'S leadership used some of their earnings from the first ‘oil shock’ to 
help Dubai finance construction of the world’s largest man-made port, 
completed in 1976. 


Following Khomeini’s revolution in 1979, it also became the Persian 
Gulf's Miami, providing refuge to a large community of Iranian exiles, 
many of whom specialized in smuggling gold, untaxed cigarettes and 
liquor to their puritanical homeland, and to India. More recently, Dubai 
under the tolerant gaze of Tehran has attracted large numbers of wealthy 
Iranians who use the city—more like Hong Kong than Miami —as a 
base for trade and bi-national life-styles. They are estimated to control 
as much as 30 per cent of Dubai’s current real-estate development. 
Building on such clandestine connections, Dubai in the 1980s and early 
1990s became the Gulf’s principal dirty-money laundry as well as a bolt- 
hole for some of the region’s most notorious gangsters and terrorists. As 
the Wall Street Journal recently described the city’s underside: 


Its gold and diamond souks, houses of barter and informal cash-transfer 
storefronts have long formed an opaque business world based on connec- 
tions and clan allegiances. Black-market operators, arms dealers, terrorist 


8 Michael Pacione, ‘City Profile: Dubaf, Cities, vol. 22, no. 3, 2005, pp. 259-60. 

5 Young Iranians Follow Dreams to Dubai, New York Times, 4 December 2005 
There is also a dramatic recent influx of wealthy Iranian-Americans and ‘some 
Dubai streets are beginning to resemble parts of Los Angeles’. 
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financiers and money launderers have taken advantage of the freewheeling 
environment, even if the vast bulk of business is legittimate.” 


In early 2006 the us Congress erupted in a furore over Dubai Port World’s 
imminent takeover of the London-based Peninsular and Oriental Steam 
Navigation Company; which operates docks from New York to Miami. 
Despite support from the Bush Administration, Dubai was forced to 
withdraw from the deal after a firestorm of accusations on cable news 
programmes and radio talk-shows about the supposed dangers of ceding 
control of American commercial ports to a Middle Eastern government. 
Much of the controversy was unquestionably fuelled by anti-Arab bigotry 
pure and simple (us port operations are already largely under management 
of foreign-owned firms), but Dubai’s ‘terrorist connection’, an outgrowth 
of its role as the Switzerland of the Gulf, has been well documented. 


Indeed, since 9/11 a huge investigative literature has explored Dubai’s 
role as ‘the financial hub for Islamic militant groups’, especially al-Qaeda 
and the Taliban: ‘all roads lead to Dubai when it comes to [terrorist] 
money’, claims a former high-ranking us Treasury official. Bin Laden 
reportedly transferred large sums through the government-owned 
Dubai Islamic Bank, while the Taliban used the city’s unregulated gold 
markets to transform their opium taxes, paid in gold bullion, into laun- 
dered dollars." In his best-selling Ghost Wars, Steve Coll claims that after 
the catastrophic al-Qaeda bombings of the us embassies in Nairobi and 
Dar es Salaam, a cra scheme to target bin Laden with cruise missiles 
while he was falcon hunting in southern Afghanistan had to be aborted 
because he was in the company of unnamed Emirati royalty. Coll adds 
that the cia ‘also suspected that C-130s flying out of Dubai carried weap- 
ons to the Taliban’. 


In addition, al-Maktoum for almost a decade provided luxurious sanctu- 
ary for Bombay’s Al Capone, the legendary gangster Dawood Ibrahim. 
His presence in the sheikhdom in the late 1980s was hardly low-key. 
‘Dubai’, writes Suketu Mehta, ‘suited Dawood; he re-created Bombay in 


2° wsy, 2 March 2006. 

^ Gilbert King, The Most Dangerous Man in the World: Dawood Ibrahim, New 
York, ny 2004, p. 78; Douglas Farah, ‘Al Qaeda’s Gold: Following Trail to Dubar, 
Washington Post, 18 February 2002; and Sean Foley, ‘What Wealth Cannot Buy: 
UAE Security at the Turn of the arst Century’, in Barry Rubin, ed., Crises in the 
Contemporary Persian Gulf, London 2002, pp. 51-2. 

a Steve Coll, Ghost Wars, New York 2004, p. 449. 
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lavish parties, flying in scores of the city's top film stars and cricket- 
ers as guests, and took a film starlet, Mandakini, as his mistress'.? In 
early 1993, according to the Indian government, Dawood, working with 
Pakistani intelligence officials, used Dubai as a base for organizing the 
infamous ‘Black Friday bombings in Bombay that killed 257 people.» 
Although India immediately requested Dubai to arrest Dawood, he was 
allowed to flee to Karachi, where he is still sheltered by the Pakistani 
government; his criminal organization, 'D-Company', meanwhile, has 
reportedly continued to be active in the sheikhdom. *5 


War zone 


Dubai now enjoys high marks from Washington as a partner in the War 
on Terror and, in particular, as a base for spying on Iran;?ó but it is prob- 
able that al-Maktoum, like the other Emirati rulers, still keeps a channel 
open to radical Islamists. If al-Qaeda so desired, for example, it could 
presumably turn the Burj Al-Arab and Dubai’s other soaring landmarks 
into so many towering infernos. Yet so far Dubai is one of the few cities in 
the region to have entirely avoided car-bombings and attacks on Western 
tourists: eloquent testament, one might suppose, to the city-state’s con- 
tinuing role as a money laundry and upscale hideout, like Tangiers in the 
1940s or Macao in the 1960s. Dubai's burgeoning black economy is its 
insurance policy against the car-bombers and airplane hijackers. 


In many complex and surprising ways, Dubai actually earns its living 
from fear. Its huge port complex at Jebel Ali, for example, has prof- 
ited immeasurably from the trade generated by the vs invasion of 
Iraq, while Terminal Two at the Dubai airport, always crowded with 
Halliburton employees, private mercenaries and American soldiers en 
route to Baghdad or Kabul, has been described as 'the busiest commer- 
cial terminal in the world’ for America’s Middle East wars." Post-9/11 


? Suketu Mehta, Maximum City: Bombay Lost and Found, New York 2004, p. 135 

^^ S. Hussain Zaidi, Black Friday: The True Story of the Bombay Bomb Blasts, Delhi 
2002, pp. 25-7 and 41-4. 

45 See ‘Dubars Cooperation with the War on Terrorism Called into Questor’, 
Transnational Threats Update, Centre for Strategic and International Studies, 
February 2003, pp. 2-3; and ‘Bin Laden’s operatives still using freewheeling Dubar, 
USA Today, 2 September 2004. 

^6 Tra Chernus, ‘Dubai: Home Base for Cold War, 13 March 2006, Common 
Dreams News Centre. 

47 Pratap Chatterjee, ‘Ports of Profit: Dubai Does Brisk War Business’, 25 February 
2006, Common Dreams News Centre. 
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developments have also shifted global investment patterns to Dubai’s 
benefit. Thus after al-Qaeda’s attacks on America, the Muslim oil states, 
traumatized by the angry Christians in Washington and lawsuits by wrc 
survivors, no longer considered the United States the safest harbour for 
their petrodollars. Panicky Saudis alone are estimated to have repatri- 
ated at least one-third of their trillion-dollar overseas portfolio. Although 
nerves are now calmer, Dubai has benefited enormously from the con- 
tinuing inclination of the oil sheikhs to invest within, rather than outside, 
the region. As Edward Chancellor has emphasized, 'unlike the last oil 
boom of the late 1970s, relatively little of the current Arab oil surplus has 
been directly invested in us assets or even deposited in the international 
banking system. This time much ofthe oil money has remained at home 
where a classic speculative mania is now being played out." 


In 2004, the Saudis (500,000 of whom are estimated to visit Dubai at 
least once a year) were believed to have ploughed at least $7 billion into 
al-Maktoum's major properties. Saudis, together with investors from 
Abu Dhabi, Kuwait, Iran and even emulous Qatar, bankroll the hubris of 
Dubailand (officially developed by Dubai's billionaire Galadari brothers) 
and other colossal fantasy projects.29 Although economists stress the 
driving role of equity investment in the current Gulf boom, the region 
is also awash with cheap bank credit thanks to a Go per cent increase in 
the local deposit base and the slipstreaming of the us Federal Reserve's 
easy money policies (the currencies of the Gulf emirates are all linked 
to the dollar).3° 


Much of this money, of course, dances to an old tune. ‘A majority of 
new Dubai properties’, explains Business Week, ‘are being acquired for 
speculative purposes, with only small deposits put down. They are being 
flipped in the contemporary Miami manner." But what is too often 
‘flipped’, some economists predict, may ultimately flop. Will Dubai 
someday fall from the sky when this real-estate balloon bursts, or will 
peak oil keep this desert Laputa floating above the contradictions of the 
world economy? Al-Maktoum remains a mountain of self-confidence: ‘I 
would like to tell capitalists that Dubai does not need investors; investors 


4 Edward Chancellor, ‘Seven Pillars of Folly’, wsz, 8 March 2006; on Saudi repat- 
riations, AME Info, 20 March 2005, www.ameinfo.com. 

39 AME Info, 9 June 2005. 

» Chancellor, ‘Seven Pillars’. 

* Stanley Reed, "The New Middle East Bonanza’, Business Week, 13 March 2006. 
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need Dubai. And I tell you that the risk lies not in using your money, but 
in letting it pile up.’ 


Dubai’s philosopher-king (one of the huge offshore island projects will 
actually spell out an epigram of his in Arabic script)? is well aware that 
fear is also the most dynamic component of the oil revenues that turn 
his sand dunes into malls and skyscrapers. Every time insurgents blow 
up a pipeline in the Niger Delta, a martyr drives his truck bomb into a 
Riyadh housing complex, or Washington and Tel Aviv rattle their sabres 
at Tehran, the price of oil (and thus Dubai's ultimate income) increases 
by some increment of anxiety in the all-important futures market. The 
Gulf economies, in other words, are now capitalized not just on oil pro- 
duction, but also on the fear of its disruption. According to a recent 
survey of experts by Business Week, ‘the world paid the Persian Gulf oil 
states an extra $120 billion or so last year because of the premium in 
prices due to fear of unexpected supply disruptions. Some cynics argue 
that oil producers welcome the fear of disruption because it boosts their 
revenues’. ‘Fear’, according to one of the senior energy analysts that the 
magazine consulted, ‘is a gift to oil producers’. 


But it is a gift that the oil rich would rather spend in a tranquil oasis sur- 
rounded by very high walls. With its sovereignty ultimately guaranteed 
by the American nuclear super-carriers usually berthed at Jebel Ali, as 
well as by whatever secret protocols (negotiated during falcon hunting 
trips in Afghanistan?) govern the Emiratis' relationship to Islamic ter- 
rorism, Dubai is a paradise of personal security, from the Swiss-style 
laws governing financial secrecy to the armies of concierges, watchmen 
and bodyguards who protect its sanctums of luxury. Tourists are cus- 
tomarily ordered away by the security guards if they attempt to sneak a 
peek at Burj Al-Arab on its private island. Hotel guests, of course, arrive 
in Rolls Royces. 


Milton Friedman's beach club 


Dubai, in other words, is a vast gated community, the ultimate Green 
Zone. But even more than Singapore or Texas, it is also the apotheosis 


a Lyne, ‘Disney Does the Desert?'. 

3 Viewed from space, 1060 Water Homes at The Palm, Jebel Ali, will read: "Take 
wisdom from the wise people. Not everyone who rides 1s a jockey.’ 

^ Peter Coy, ‘Oil Pricing’, Business Week, 13 March 2006. 
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TABLE 2. The Triumvirate 


‘Public’ Private 
Mohammed al Gergawi Executive Council Dubai Holdings 
Mohammed Alabbar Dept of Economic Development Emaar 
Sultan Ahmed bin Sulayem Jebel Ali Port Nakheel 


of the neo-liberal values of contemporary capitalism: a society that might 
have been designed by the Economics Department of the University of 
Chicago. Dubai, indeed, has achieved what American reactionaries only 
dream of—an oasis of free enterprise without income taxes, trade unions 
or opposition parties (there are no elections). As befits a paradise of con- 
sumption, its unofficial national holiday, as well as its global logo, is the 
celebrated Shopping Festival, a month-long extravaganza sponsored by 
the city's 25 malls that begins on 12 January and attracts 4 million upscale 
shoppers, primarily from the Middle East and South Asia.” 


Feudal absolutism—the Maktoum dynasty owns the land area of Dubai 
—1meanwhile has been spruced up as the last word in enlightened corpo- 
rate administration, and the political sphere has been officially collapsed 
into the managerial. 'People refer to our crown prince as the chief execu- 
tive officer of Dubai. It's because, genuinely, he runs government as a 
private business for the sake of the private sector, not for the sake of 
the state', says Saeed al-Muntafiq, head of the Dubai Development and 
Investment Authority. Moreover, if the country is a single business, as 
al-Maktoum maintains, then ‘representative government’ is besides the 
point: after all, General Electric and Exxon are not democracies and no 
one—except for raving socialists—expects either to be so. 


The state, accordingly, is almost indistinguishable from private enterprise. 
Dubai’s top managers—all commoners, hired meritocratically— 
simultaneously hold strategic government portfolios and manage a major. 
Maktoum-controlled real-estate development company. ‘Government’, 
indeed, is really an equities management team led by three top players 
who compete with one another to earn the highest returns for al-Maktoum 
(see Table 2). ‘In such a system’, writes William Wallis, ‘the concept of a 


5 Tarek Atia, 'Everybody's a Winner’, Al-Ahram Weekly, 9 February 2005. 
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conflict of interest is barely recognized'3J6 Because the country has one 
ultimate landlord, and myriad streams of rent and lease payments all 
flow to a single beneficiary, Dubai is able to dispense with most of the 
sales, customs and income taxes essential to governments elsewhere. The 
minimal tax burden, in turn, leverages the sale or lease of Dubai's golden 
sands. Oil-rich Abu Dhabi, meanwhile, subsidizes the residual state func- 
tions, including foreign relations and defence, entrusted to the Emirates 
federal administration—itself a condominium of the interests of the rul- 
ing sheikhs and their relatives. 


In a similar spirit, personal liberty in Dubai derives strictly from the 
business plan, not from a constitution, much less ‘inalienable rights’. 
Al-Maktoum and his executives have to arbitrate between lineage-based 
power and Islamic law, on the one hand, and Western business culture 
and recreational decadence on the other. Their ingenious solution is a 
regime of what might be called ‘modular liberties’ based on the rigorous 
spatial segregation of economic functions and ethnically circumscribed 
social classes. To understand how this works in practice, it is necessary 
briefly to survey Dubai's overall development strategy. 


Although tourist development and its excesses generate most of the 
‘buzz’ about Dubai, the city-state has extraordinary ambitions to capture 
as much value-added as possible through a series of specialized free-trade 
zones and high-tech clusters. 'One of the ways that this trading town 
along a creek has reformulated itself into a megalopolis', writes an ABC 
News commentator, 'is by throwing in everything and the kitchen sink 
as incentives for companies to invest in and relocate to Dubai. There are 
free-trade zones where 100 per cent foreign ownership is allowed, with 
no individual or corporate taxes or import/export duties whatsoever? 
The original free-trade zone in the port district of Jebel Ali now has sev- 
eral thousand resident trading and industrial firms, and is the major 
base for American corporations selling to the Saudi and Gulf markets. 


Most future growth, however, is expected to be generated within 
an archipelago of specialized 'clusters. The largest of these cities- 
within-the-city are Internet City, already the Arab world's principal 


* William Wallis, ‘Big Business: Intense rivalry among the lieutenants’, Financial 
Times, 12 July 2005. 
3 Hari Sreenivasan, ‘Dubai: Build It and They Will Come’, Asc News, 8 


February 2005. 
3 Pacione, ‘City Profile: Dubar, p. 257. 
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information technology hub, with local subsidiaries of Dell, Hewlett- 
Packard, Microsoft, and others; Media City, home to the Al Arabiya 
satellite network and various international news organizations; and the 
Dubai International Financial Centre, whose prix al-Maktoum hopes 
will grow into the largest stock exchange between Europe and East Asia 
as foreign investors rush to tap the Gulf’s vast reservoir of oil earn- 
ings. In addition to these mega-enclaves, each with tens of thousands 
of.employees, Dubai also hosts or is planning to build a Humanitarian 
Aid City, as a base for disaster relief; a free-trade zone dedicated to the 
sale of used cars; a Dubai Metals and Commodities Centre; a ‘Chess 
City’ headquartering the International Chess Association and designed 
as a vast chess board with two ‘King’ towers, each 64 storeys high; and a 
$6 billion Healthcare Village, in collaboration with the Harvard Medical 
School, that will offer the wealthy classes of the Gulf region state-of-the- 
art American medical technology. 


Other cities in the region, of course, have free-trade zones and high- 
tech clusters, but only Dubai has allowed each enclave to operate under 
regulatory and legal bubble-domes tailored to the specific needs of for- 
eign capital and expat professionals. ‘Carving out lucrative niches with 
their own special rules’, claims the Financial Times, ‘has been at the heart 
of Dubai’s development strategy’.4° Thus press censorship (flagrant in 
the rest of Dubai) is largely suspended inside Media City, while inter- 
net access (regulated for content elsewhere) is absolutely unfettered 
inside Internet City. The uas has permitted Dubai to set up ‘an entirely 
separate, Western-based commercial system for its financial district that 
would do business in dollars, and in English'. Although not without 
ensuing controversy, Dubai even imported British financial regulators 
and retired judges to bolster confidence that prix plays by the same 
rules as Zurich, London and New York. Meanwhile, to promote the 
sell-off of Palm Jumeirah mansions and the private islands that make 
up the ‘island world’, al-Maktoum in May 2002 announced a ‘freehold 
revolution’, unique in the region, that allows foreigners to buy luxury 
property outright and not just as a 99-year lease.# 


39 Smith, "The Road to Tech Mecca’, Stanley Reed, ‘A Bourse is Born in Duba, 
Business Week, 3 October 2005; and Roula Khalaf, 'Stock Exchanges: Chance to tap 
into a vast pool of capital', Financial Times, 12 July 2005. 

4° Khalaf, ‘Stock Exchanges’. 

* William McSheehy, ‘Financial centre: A three-way race for supremacy’, Financial 
Times, 12 July 2005. 

# ‘A Short History of Dubai Property’, AMz Info, August 2004. 
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In addition to these enclaved regimes of greater media and business 
freedom, Dubai is also famously tolerant of Western vices, with the 
exception of recreational drugs. In contrast to Saudi Arabia or even 
Kuwait City, booze flows freely in the city's hotels and expat bars, and 
no one looks askance at halter tops or even string bikinis on the beach. 
Dubai—any of the hipper guidebooks will advise—is also the ‘Bangkok 
of the Middle East’, with thousands of Russian, Armenian, Indian and 
Iranian prostitutes controlled by various transnational gangs and mafias. 
The Russian girls at the bar are the glamorous facade of a sinister sex 
trade built on kidnapping, slavery and sadistic violence. Al-Maktoum 
and his thoroughly modern regime, of course, disavow any collusion 
with this burgeoning red-light industry, although insiders know that the 
whores are essential to keeping the 5-star hotels full of European and 
Arab businessmen.# When expats extol Dubai’s unique ‘openness’, it is 
this freedom to carouse and debauch—not to organize unions or pub- 
lish critical opinions—that they are usually praising. 


An indentured, invisible majority 


Dubai, together with its emirate neighbors, has achieved the state of the 
art in the disenfranchisement of labour. In a country that only abolished 
slavery in 1963, trade unions, most strikes and all agitators are illegal, 
and 99 per cent of the private-sector workforce are immediately deport- 
able non-citizens. Indeed, the deep thinkers at the American Enterprise 
and Cato Institutes must salivate when they contemplate the system of 
classes and entitlements in Dubai. 


At the top of the social pyramid, of course, are the al-Maktoums and their 
cousins who own every lucrative grain of sand in the sheikhdom. Next, 
the native 15 per cent of the population (many of them originally Arab- 
speakers from southern Iran) constitutes a leisure class whose uniform of 
privilege is the traditional white dishdash. Their obedience to the dynasty 
is rewarded by income transfers, free education, subsidized homes and 
government jobs. A step below are the pampered mercenaries: more 
than 100,000 British expatriates (another 100,000 UK citizens own sec- 
ond homes or condos in Dubai), along with other European, Lebanese, 
Iranian and Indian managers and professionals, who take full advantage 
of their air-conditioned affluence and two months of overseas leave every 


Lonely Planet, Dubai. City Guide, London 2004, p. 9; and William Ridgeway, 
‘Dubai, Dubai—The Scandal and the Vice’, Social Affairs Unit, 4 April 2005. 
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summer. The Brits, led by David Beckham (who owns a beach) and Rod 
Stewart (who owns an island), are probably the biggest cheerleaders for 
al-Maktoum's paradise, and many of them luxuriate in a social world that 
recalls the lost splendour of gin-and-tonics at Raffles and white mischief 
in Simla’s bungalows. Dubai is expert at catering to colonial nostalgia. 


The city-state is also a miniature Raj in a more important and notori- 
ous aspect. The great mass of the population are South Asian contract 
labourers, legally bound to a single employer and subject to totalitarian 
social controls. Dubai’s luxury lifestyles are attended by vast numbers of 
Filipina, Sri Lankan and Indian maids, while the building boom (which 
employs fully one-quarter of the workforce) is carried on the shoulders 
of an army of poorly paid Pakistanis and Indians, the largest contingent 
from Kerala, working twelve-hour shifts, six and a half days a week, in 
the asphalt-melting desert heat. : 


Dubai, like its neighbours, flouts tro labour regulations and refuses to 
adopt the international Migrant Workers Convention. Human Rights 
Watch in 2003 accused the Emirates of building prosperity on 'forced 
labour. Indeed, as the Independent recently emphasized, 'the labour 
market closely resembles the old indentured labour system brought to 
Dubai by its former colonial master, the British.' 'Like their impover- 
ished forefathers', the London paper continued, 'today's Asian workers 
are forced to sign themselves into virtual slavery for years when they 
arrive in the United Arab Emirates. Their rights disappear at the air- 
port where recruitment agents confiscate their passports and visas 
to control them.'^ 


In addition to being super-exploited, Dubai's helots—like the proletariat 
in Fritz Lang's Metropolis—are also expected to be generally invisible. The 
local press (the vaer ranks a dismal 137th on the global Press Freedom 
Index) is restrained from reporting on migrant workers, exploitative 
working conditions, and prostitution. Likewise, 'Asian labourers are 
banned from the glitzy shopping malls, new golf courses and smart res- 
taurants.^4$ Nor are the bleak work camps on the city's outskirts—where 
labourers are crowded six, eight, even twelve to a room, often without 


** William Wallis, ‘Demographics: Locals swamped by a new breed of resident’, 
Financial Times, 12 July 2005. 

45 Nick Meo, ‘How Dubai, playground of business men and warlords, 1s built by 
Asian wage slaves’, Independent, 1 March 2005. 

48 Meo, ‘How Dubai. 
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air-conditioning or functioning toilets—part of the official tourist image 
of a city of luxury, without poverty or slums.^ In a recent visit, even 
the var Minister of Labour was reported to be shocked by the squalid, 
almost unbearable conditions in a remote work camp maintained by 
a large construction contractor. Yet when the labourers attempted to 
form a union to win back pay and improve living conditions, they were 
promptly arrested.** 


Dubai's police may turn a blind eye to illicit diamond and gold imports, 
prostitution rings, and shady characters who buy 25 villas at a time in 
cash, but they are diligent in deporting Pakistani workers who complain 
about being cheated out of their wages by unscrupulous contractors, 
or jailing Filipina maids for 'adultery' when they report being raped by 
their employers.^? To avoid the simmering volcano of Shiite unrest that 
so worries Bahrain and Saudi Arabia, Dubai and its var neighbours have 
favoured a non-Arab workforce drawn from western India, Pakistan, 
Sri Lanka, Bangladesh, Nepal and the Philippines. But as Asian work- 
ers have become an increasingly restive majority, the vaz has reversed 
course and adopted a ‘cultural diversity policy —'we have been asked not 
to recruit any more Asians’, explained one contractor—to reinforce con- 
trol over the workforce by diluting the existing national concentrations 
with more Arab workers.*? 


Discrimination against Asians, however, has failed to recruit enough 
Arabs willing to work at the lowly wages ($100 to $150 per month) 
paid to construction labourers to meet the insatiable demands of the 
exploding skyline and half-built mega-projects.* Indeed the building 
boom, with its appalling safety record and negligence of workers’ most 
basic needs, has incubated Dubai’s first labour rebellion. In 2004 alone, 
Human Rights Watch estimated that as many as 880 construction work- 
ers were killed on the job, with most of the fatal accidents unreported 


47 Lucy Williamson, ‘Migrants’ Woes in Dubai Worker Camps’, BBc News, 10 
February 2005. 

48 See account posted on 15 February 2005, at secretdubai.blogspot.com. 

49 On the jailing of rape victims, see Asia Pacific Mission for Migrants, News Digest, 
September 2003. 

5 Meena Janardhan, ‘Welcome mat shrinking for Asian workers in var’, Inter 
Press Service, 2003. 

* See Ray Jureidini, Migrant Workers and Xenophobia in the Middle East, un Research 
Institute for Social Development, Identities, Conflict and Cohesion: Programme 
Paper No. 2, Geneva, December 2003. 
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by employers or covered up by the government. At the same time, 
the giant construction companies and their subcontractors have failed 
to guarantee minimum facilities for sanitation or adequate supplies of 
potable water at remote desert labour camps. Workers also have been 
exasperated by longer commutes to worksites, the petty tyranny (often 
with a racial or religious bias) of their supervisors, the spies and com- 
pany guards in their camps, the debt-bondage of their labour contracts, 
and the government's failure to prosecute fly-by-night contractors who 
leave Dubai or declare bankruptcy without paying back wages. As one 
embittered labourer from Kerala told the New York Times, ‘I wish the 
rich people would realize who is building these towers. I wish they could 
come and see how sad this life is.’ 


The first tremor of unrest came in fall 2004 when several thousand 
Asian workers courageously marched down the eight-lane Sheikh Zayed 
Highway toward the Ministry of Labour, only to be met by riot police and 
officials threatening mass deportations.5 Smaller demonstrations and 
strikes, protesting unpaid wages or unsafe working conditions, continued 
through 2005, drawing inspiration from a large uprising of Bangladeshi 
workers in Kuwait during the spring. In September, an estimated 7,000 
workers demonstrated for three hours, the largest protest in Dubai his- 
tory. Then, on 22 March 2006, bullying security men ignited a riot at the 
vast Burj Dubai tower site. 


Some 2,500 exhausted workers were waiting after the end of their shift for 
long overdue buses to take them back to their dormitories in the desert, 
when the guards began to harass them. The enraged labourers, many of 
them Indian Muslims, overwhelmed and beat the guards, then attacked 
the construction headquarters: burning company cars, ransacking offices, 
destroying computers and smashing files. The following morning, the 
army of labourers defied police to return to the site, where they refused to 
work until Dubai-based Al Naboodah Laing O'Rourke raised wages and 
improved working conditions. Thousands of construction workers at a 
new airport terminal also joined the wildcat strike. Although some minor 
concessions along with draconian threats forced most of the labourers 


‘gag: Abuse of Migrant Workers’, Human Rights Watch, 30 March 2006. 

5 Anthony Shadid, ‘In vag, Tales of Paradise Lost’, Washington Post, 12 April 2006. 
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Times, 26 March 2006. 
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back to work at the Burj Dubai and the airport, the underlying grievances 
continue to fester. In July, hundreds of labourers at the Arabian Ranches 
project on Emirates Road rioted to protest the chronic shortage of water for 
cooking and bathing at their camp. Other workers have held clandestine 
union meetings and reportedly threatened to picket hotels and malls.» 


The unruly voice of labour echoes louder in the deserts of the uaz than it 
might elsewhere. At the end of the day, Dubai is capitalized just as much 
on cheap labour as it is on expensive oil, and the Maktoums, like their 
cousins in the other emirates, are exquisitely aware that they reign over a 
kingdom built on the backs of a South Asian workforce. So much has been 
invested in Dubai’s image as an imperturbable paradise of capital that even 
small disturbances can have exaggerated impacts on investors’ confidence. 
Dubai Inc. is thus currently considering a variety of responses to worker 
unrest, ranging from expulsions and mass arrests to some limited fran- 
chising of collective bargaining. But any tolerance of protest risks future 
demands not just for unions, but for citizenship, and thereby threatens 
the absolutist foundations of Maktoum rule. None of the shareholders in 
Dubai—whether the American Navy, the Saudi billionaires, or the frolick- 
ing expats—want to see the emergence of a Solidarnosc in the desert. 


Al-Maktoum, who fancies himself the Gulf’s prophet of modernization, 
likes to impress visitors with clever proverbs and heavy aphorisms. A 
favourite: ‘Anyone who does not attempt to change the future will stay 
a captive of the past'.? Yet the future that he is building in Dubai—to 
the applause of billionaires and transnational corporations everywhere 
—looks like nothing so much as a nightmare of the past: Speer meets 
Disney on the shores of Araby. 


8° Fattah, ‘In Dubai’; Dan McDougall, "Tourists become targets as Dubai's workers 
take revolt to the beaches’, Observer, 9 April 2006; and 'Rioting in Dubai Labour 
Camp’, Arab News, 4 July 2006. 

3 Quoted m Lyne, ‘Disney Does the Desert?’. 
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THE END OF THE BEGINNING 


A reply to Christopher Prendergast 


HRISTOPHER PRENDERGAST'S CRITIQUE of Graphs, Maps, Trees 

in ‘Evolution and Literary History’ raises objections of an 

empirical, theoretical and political nature.' The main disagree- 

ment is this: for Prendergast, nature and culture function in 
such incomparable ways that evolutionary theory, which was devised to 
account for the one, cannot possibly work for the other. This conceptual 
misalignment makes evolutionary ‘explanations’ of literature incapable 
of mastering any actual historical evidence, and forces them to rely on 
circular reasoning and various petitiones principii instead. In this analyt- 
ical void, the market acquires an exaggerated importance, that makes it 
appear as ‘a cognate of Nature’; and the final result is that Graphs, Maps, 
Trees’s ‘no-nonsense realism . . . deteriorates fast into the language of 
the winner-takes-all attitude’ that is typical of social Darwinism.’ 


Predictably, I dissent from this diagnosis, and will explain why in the 
pages that follow. But in the course of writing this reply I have also 
become increasingly (and uneasily) aware of how few concrete results 
have emerged so far from the models discussed in Graphs, Maps, Trees, 
and from others of a similar cast. As they are all rather recent, this 
fact does not invalidate them: they have gaps, yes, but for me they are 
still better than the existing alternatives. Still, a good method should 
prove itself by producing interesting findings, and the title of this article 
expresses my impatience with the purely methodological reply which, 
unfortunately, is what I am able to offer at present. ‘La metodologia e 
la scienza dei nullatenent?, wrote Lucio Colletti in Marxism and Hegel: 
methodology is the science of those who have nothing (but nullatenente 
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is harsher, loaded with sarcasm). A bitter truth, about which I will say 
more at the end. 


Clues 


Prendergast’s opening comments concern the ‘trees’ of detective fic- 
tion discussed in the last chapter of Graphs, Maps, Trees. For him, those 
images embody ‘an implicit syllogism: Doyle was to prove the most pop- 
ular of the thriller writers; Doyle comes to use clues in a uniquely special 
way; therefore the way he uses clues explains his enduring popularity’ 
Had I foregrounded clues because Doyle ‘used them in a uniquely spe- 
cial way’, he would be absolutely right: when the choice of the evidence 
pre-determines the results of the investigation, the reasoning is circular 
indeed. But that was not why I focused on clues in Graphs, Maps, Trees 
(nor in the earlier article on which it was based): rather, I did so because 
all theories of detective fiction place clues at the very centre of the genre's 
structure, thus singling them out as its crucial morphological variable.‘ 
Between Conan Doyle and clues, in other words, there was no inevi- 
table a priori agreement—if anything, it is striking how erratically and 
inconsistently they are used, throughout the Sherlock Holmes cycle.’ 
But although Doyle’s solution was far from perfect, it was still better than 
those of his rivals, and this fact seemed to offer a good explanation for 
their different destinies. Readers liked clues, and so they chose Conan 
Doyle’s stories over those of his rivals. 


Readers liked clues . . . But Prendergast doesn't like that ‘like’. Having 
rightly noticed that ‘what readers like serves as the equivalent—or 
analogue—of "environment" in evolutionary thinking, he then 
dismisses 'this characterization of reading practices and preferences [as] 
a curiously lightweight scaffolding to build a theoretical model. But 
why lightweight? What more powerful agent of selection can there be 
than the choices of contemporary readers? Sure, there are publishing, 
and distribution, and their various appendices (reviewing, advertising, 
etc.); but even in the film industry, where their role is clearly much 


' Christopher Prendergast, ‘Evolution and Literary History’, NLR 34, July-Aug 2005; 
Graphs, Maps, Trees. Abstract Models for Literary History, London and New York 
2005 (henceforth, HLH and GMT). 

? ELH, p. 61. 3 ELH p. 49; GMT, pp. 70-8, figs 29-30. 

4 ‘The Slaughterhouse of Literature’, Modern Language Quarterly, March 2000, 
pp. 212, 218; henceforth: sr. 

5 SL, pp. 215-6; GMT, P. 74. $ ELH, p. 50. 
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greater than in the book market of a century ago, genuine hits don’t 
acquire their typical momentum when these external pressures are at 
their strongest (that is to say, right away), but only weeks later, when 
they have largely been replaced by a chain of informal exchanges—I 
really liked that film— among common movie-goers.? 


Which brings me to that disgraceful ‘like’. It was, obviously, shorthand 
for something more complicated, on which I have so often insisted, 
from Signs Taken for Wonders on, that I have become reluctant to repeat 
it (especially as it’s not an original idea: Freud, Lévi-Strauss, Althusser, 
Orlando, Jameson, Eagleton and several others have all offered their 
version of it). In a nutshell, the idea is that literary genres are problem- 
solving devices, which address a contradiction of their environment, 
offering an imaginary resolution by means of their formal organization. 
The pleasure provided by that formal organization is therefore more 
than just pleasure—it is the vehicle through which a larger symbolic 
statement is shaped and assimilated. When readers of detective fiction 
‘like’ clues, in other words, it is because the structure provided by clues 
makes them feel that the world is fully understandable, and rationaliza- 
tion can be reconciled with adventure, and individuality is a great but 


dangerous thing ...* 


Until proved wrong, then, I will stand by the idea that literary history 
is shaped by the fact that readers select a literary work, keeping it alive 
across generations, because they like some of its prominent traits. But 
where is the ‘demonstrable causal relation'?—where is the evidence that 
readers liked clues? 


‘Demonstrable causal relation 


That readers selected Doyle because of his use of clues, writes 
Prendergast, ‘cannot simply be affirmed. It may well be that Doyle’s 


7 ‘Film audiences make hits or flops .. by discovering what they like . . . This 
information 1s transmitted to other consumers and demand develops dynamically 
over time ..A hitis generated by an information cascade... A flop is an informa- 
tion bandwagon too; in this case the cascade kills the film’: Arthur De Vany and 
W. David Walls, ‘Bose-Einstein Dynamics and Adaptive Contracting in the Motion 
Picture Industry’, The Economic Journal, November 1996, p. 1493. Now in Arthur 
De Vany, Hollywood Economics, London and New York 2004, p. 28; for the statistical 
data on the temporal trajectories of box office hits, see pp. 48-64. 

8 On this, see sz, and ‘Clues’, Signs Taken for Wonders, London and New York 2005. 
9 ELH, D. 50. 
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success can be accounted for in this way, but, subject to further investi- 
gation, it may well also be that it was due to quite different factors (for 
example, a fascination with the figure of Sherlock Holmes, the gentle- 
man from Baker Streety." 


It may well also be. But since Prendergast does not explain why a gentle- 
man (which Holmes, incidentally, is not) would be so fascinating in a 
mystery story—whereas we do know what makes clues valuable in that 
type of narrative—I see no reason to abandon a solid hypothesis for one 
that, right now, is a mere possibility. And then, unlike gentlemen, clues 
are a formal trait of detective fiction, and since form is the repeatable ele- 
ment of literature, they are more likely to play a role in the replication 
and long-term survival of a literary genre." Still: is this a 'demonstrable 
causal relation'? No; or at least, not yet. Right now, it's just a hypothesis, 
whereas a genuine demonstration would provide evidence, not only that 
readers 'liked' clues, but that they managed to 'see' them in the first 
place. In the 1890s, remember, not even writers were sure of how clues 
really worked;? how then could readers recognize them distinctly enough 
to select them? ‘How is the reader influenced by formal properties with- 
out being fully conscious of the influence?' asks Steven Johnson in a 
comment on the book; ‘Graphs, Maps, Trees is silent on the question.’ 
And the question is important: ‘If a mind picks up a form, and can rec- 
ognize it without being fully aware of it, what is really going on in that 
act of formal perception? It would be interesting to have a model for how 
form infiltrates the mind that's engaging with it, without actually mak- 
ing the mind fully aware of what's going on.'? 


'? ELH, D. 51. 

" [n recent years, I have found several other instances of this interdependence of 
genre and device: analytical descriptions, and historical novels; narrative fillers, free 
indirect discourse, and, respectively, the ternpo and style of ‘realistic’ conventions; 
the stream of consciousness, and the modernist koiné. In all these cases, the new 
device allowed Goethe and Scott, Austen and Flaubert, Doyle and Joyce to capture 
a salient aspect of a historical transformation, and ‘fix’ it for generations to come: 
from the prosaic reordering of bourgeois existence 1n the case of fillers, to the spread 
of conservative thought in Restoration Europe (description); from the socialization 
of the modern individual (free indirect style), to the impact of rationalization over 
adventure (clues), and the multiplication of metropolitan stimuli (stream of con- 
sciousness). On fillers, analytical description, and free indirect style, see 'Serious 
Century’, The Novel, Princeton 2006, vol. 1, pp. 364—400; on the stream of con- 
sciousness, Modern Epic, London and New York 1996, pp. 123-81. 

^ SL, pp. 213-23; GMT, pp. 72-5. 

3 The first passage is in Steven Johnson, ‘Distant Reading Minds’, available at: 
www.thevalve.org, the second occurred in a private exchange. 
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It would be very interesting. But on this point, alas, Graphs, Maps, Trees 
was indeed silent: instead of providing an explanatory ‘mechanism’, it 
placed a ‘black box’ right in the middle of the argument,” thus justify- 
ing Prendergast’s scepticism. In retrospect, I think that my reasoning 
must have proceeded like this: given the centrality of clues in detective 
fiction, and Doyle’s success with its early readers, there must be a way 
in which his use of clues was perceived by those readers. "There must 
be’: that’s the black box. As a small consolation, now at least we have an 
idea of what may be ‘in’ the box: the mental mechanisms—perception, 
processing, pleasure, cognition—through which a form interacts with 
the environment (and whose clarification may well come, as Johnson 
suggests, from cognitive science). And if delimiting what needs to be 
explained is not much, it’s not nothing either: to use Chomsky’s famous 
distinction, it takes what used to be ‘mysteries’, and turns them into 
‘problems’. And, with a little patience, all problems get solved. 


Winners’ history? 


‘In Chekhov's complete works, it is the volume containing his short sto- 
ries that shows the most wear and tear’, wrote Viktor Shklovsky in Theory 
of Prose; and then, with typical effervescence: ‘it is high time for Chekhov 
not only to be republished but re-examined as well. Everyone who does so 
will surely admit that his most popular stories are also the most formally 
perfect’.’® The most popular as the most formally perfect . .. Questionable, 
of course. But the hyperbole is a good prologue to another of Prendergast's 
objections: if evolution explains Doyle’s survival with the superiority of his 
formal design—the most popular as the most formally perfect—then all 
it does is to ‘reiterate the verdict’ passed by the market: ‘if certain texts are 
lost to us, that is because they are natural born losers’. But this ‘equation 


^ The terms ‘mechanism’ and ‘black box’ come from Elster’s Explaining Technical 
Change “To explain is to provide a mechanism, to open up the black box and show 
the nuts and bolts, the cogs and wheels of the internal machinery . .. A mecha- 
nism provides a continuous and contiguous chain of causal or intentional links, a 
black box is a gap in the chain'. Jon Elster, Explaining Technical Change, Cambridge 
1983, p. 24. 

5 ‘I would like to distinguish roughly between two kinds of issues that arise in the 
study of language and mind: those that appear to be within the reach of approaches 
and concepts that are moderately well understood—what I will call “problems”; and 
others that remain as obscure to us today as when they were originally formulated 
—"what I will call mysteries": Noam Chomsky, Reflections on Language [1975] New 
York 1998, p. 137. 

6 Viktor Shklovsky, Theory of Prose [1929] Elmwood Park, 11 1990, pp. 57, 61. 
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of market and nature under the aegis of evolutionary biology’, he goes on, 
‘is exactly the move of social Darwinism’: no more, and no less, than ‘a 
naturalized representation of winners’ history’.” 


Strong words. But mistaken. What happened is this: I set out to explain 
the logic behind literary survival and oblivion; I studied a specific his- 
torical episode; and then I described what I found: namely, that the texts 
that survived were formally and symbolically more suited to their envi- 
ronment than their competitors. Since I don’t believe that the market 
produces the best of all possible literatures"*—after all, half of the Atlas 
ofthe European Novel examines its stifling effects in rgth-century Europe, 
and ‘Planet Hollywood’ (NLR 9) does the same for film—1 would have 
been delighted to find complex, meaningful detective stories unfairly 
sacrificed to Holmes's success. But—I have not found them. Nor has 
Prendergast. Nor has anyone else. And in the total absence of contrary 
evidence, why on earth should I drop a perfectly plausible explanation? 
Because it sounds politically wrong? I doubt this is what a libertarian 
spirit like Prendergast wants—but I see no other outcome for this 


type of argument. 


And then, cultural markets are peculiar creatures. In the entertainment 
industry, writes Sherwin Rosen in "The Economics of Superstars’, there 
is 'a strong tendency for both market size and reward to be skewed toward 
the most talented people' because 'a performer or an author must put 
out more or less the same effort whether 1o or 1,000 people show up 
in the audience or buy the book. More generally, the costs of produc- 
tion (writing, performing, etc.) do not rise in proportion to the size of a 
seller's market, [and] the implied scale economy of joint consumption 
allows relatively few sellers to service the entire market'.'? A few sell- 
ers for the entire market; just like Holmes for the mystery niche. But 
it's important to disentangle the two discrete processes that converge 


7 HLH, pp. 61-2. 

8] doubt Prendergasthas any idea what apologies of cultural markets really sound like. 
Here 1s an excerpt from Tyler Cowen's In Praise of Commercial Culture (Cambridge, 
MA 1998, pp. 22, 35): ‘A quick walk through any compact disc or book superstore 
belies the view that today's musical and hterary tastes are becoming increasingly 
homogeneous ..' Today's video stores are treasure chests of modern cultural achieve- 
ment, following along the lines of the ancient Ptolemaic library in Alexandria. 

'? Sherwin Rosen, ‘The Economics of Superstars, The American Economic Review, 
December 1981, pp. 845-7. For this winner-takes-all logic of information markets 
see also De Vany's Hollywood Economics. 
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onto this single outcome: the process that centres on readers, and on 
their selection of Doyle’s formal solution over those of his rivals; and the 
other one, in which the market amplifies that initial selection over and 
over again. Readers and markets, in other words, are both causal agents, 
but in different ways: in the sense that readers select, and then markets 
magnify. Did Doyle deserve to sell ten times more than Huan Mee and 
McDonnell Bodkin? Yes. A hundred times? Doubtful. A thousand—a 
hundred thousand times? Of course not: this order of magnitude no 
longer has anything to do with actual morphological differences, but 
only with the perverse market logic—to those who have, more shall be 
given—that goes by the name of increasing returns. 


Do morphological trees embody ‘a naturalized representation of winners’ 
history’, then? No; if anything, they show how close Doyle and his rivals 
were, before the market’s feedback loop seized on their differences— 
real, but limited—and hyperbolically exaggerated them. We should learn 
to recover ‘the plurality of potential outcomes’ of literary history, writes 
Prendergast, and I agree. But that’s exactly what evolutionary trees do: 
you look at them, and what leaps to the eye is the proximity between the 
road that was actually taken—and the many, many more that were not.” 
I don’t know what better ‘imaginative grip on counterfactual thinking’ 
one could ever find. 


From geography to morphology 


Prendergast's next target is the tree of free indirect style, where he objects 
in particular to the geographical explanation advanced in the book. ‘The 


2 In Giulio Barsanti's brilliant reconstruction of the three most widespread meta- 
phors of nature 1n early modern Europe—the ladder, the map and the tree—the 
main difference lies precisely in the way they visualize the relationship between 
actual and potential outcomes. The ladder was the favourite metaphor of those who 
'thought that god (or nature) had generated its products according to one choice 
only, therefore following a single path'; the map was adopted by those who 'thought 
that god (or nature) had made no choice at all, and had therefore proceeded equally 
in every direction’; and the tree was the favourite image of those who ‘thought that 
god (or nature) had neither chosen a single path, nor proceeded in every direction, 
but had followed a middle road, operating a few specific choices . . . The tree 1s the 
only one of these images entirely constructed a posteriori’. (Giulio Barsanti, La scala, 
la mappa, l'albero. Immagini e classificazioni della natura fra Sei e Ottocento, Florence 
1992, pp. '77--8; all italics are in the original). 

a ELH, p. 61. 
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fact of geographical displacement’, he writes, is not ‘a sufficient reason’ 
for ‘the ever-new sprouting of the branches of the tree . . . we could just 
as well posit the changes [the evolutionary model] allegedly explains as 
random events, as stuff that happens to happen’. 


Well, stuff does happen to happen. But what the tree shows 
is that—as free indirect style travels across the world literary 
system~——very different stuff happens from place to place, because differ- 
ent pressures are exerted upon its configuration. And since this style is 
so uniquely located ‘halfway between social doxa and individual voice’,3 
a correlation rapidly emerges between formal metamorphoses (first or 
second person; conflict, or acquiescence; comedy, or utter seriousness), 
and, not just ‘the fact of geographical displacement’, but the geo-political 
variations 1n the type of social consensus (more unstable in Russia than 
in the West; oral in southern Europe; buried in the unconscious in the 
modernist metropolis, etc. etc.). 


Different doxas that 'nudge' free indirect style in this or that morpho- 
logical direction: here is the explanation that Prendergast does not find 
in Graphs, Maps, Trees.4 And this correlation between space and style is 
also the reason I refer to Ernst Mayr's theory of ‘allopatric speciation’: 
exactly as the theory predicts, all major transformations occur when 
the device enters a new cultural habitat. But—no. 'Does it really make 
sense', asks Prendergast, 'to construe [the travels of free indirect style] in 
terms of the concept of "allopatric speciation"? If this means the emer- 
gence, in the literary sphere, of a “new species", then the evidence is 
distinctly underwhelming . . . the travelling device or genre is far more 


? ELH, pp. 54-5; GMT, pp. 81-91, and fig. 33. 3 GMT, p. 82. 

^^ ‘The interactions between the social environment and free indirect style are 
described in detail in 'Serious Century' (for Austen and Flaubert), Atlas of the 
European. Novel (Dostoevsky), and Modern Epic (Joyce). A section of the Atlas also 
anticipates Prendergast's question about Russia and Dostoevsky: *whatis it specifi- 
cally about Russia that made possible this adaptive transformation of free indirect 
style? Why would the Russian context—environment-—prove favourable to a muta- 
tion of the device?’ (ELH, p. 55.) What was specific to Russia, and favourable to 
a mutation, was the geo-political uniqueness of 'a country that was both inside 
and outside Europe’, and that could therefore ‘call into question modern Western 
culture, and subject it (with Dostoevsky) to genuine "experiments".' (Atlas of the 
European Novel, London and New York 1998, pp. 29-32, and fig. 11). Russia's geo- 
cultural ambivalence towards western Europe is of course hardly an original idea; I 
merely charted some of its formal consequences 
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likely to appear as so many variations within a species, not a series of 
fundamental species-change . . . Even Morett’s formulation hesitates: 
“allopatric speciation” as a “new species”, but then hastily qualified by 
the parenthetical “or at any rate a new formal arrangement”. The terms 
in brackets do not equate with those outside them’ .5 


Yes: the two sets of terms do not equate, and I describe ‘so many varia- 
tions within a species’ rather than a new species. So? Prendergast here 
confuses the validity of a theory with the results of a specific investiga- 
tion. Mayr’s concept posits that a change in the environment encourages 
the spread of morphological novelties, of which speciation is the most 
significant, but hardly the only one. I found that a change in the envi- 
ronment encouraged the spread of morphological novelties, although 
less dramatic than speciation would have been. Shouldn't we be work- 
ing on this relationship between style and space, instead of pursuing 
terminological perfectionism? 


Branching 


Having objected to this and that aspect of ‘Trees’, Prendergast concludes 
by calling into question the very premise of the chapter as a whole: the 
idea that evolutionary trees—with their typical pattern of diverging 
branches—offer a good model for the study of cultural history. ‘From 
the mix of historical records and presently observable conditions’, he 
writes, ‘it is clear that, in the matter of culture, convergence is “primor- 
dial”’: and if this is the case—if, in other words, culture usually changes 
by amalgamating disparate lineages—then describing it as the result of 
a branching pattern is not just wrong, but completely so. 


I have my doubts about the lessons of history: after all, the human artifact 
that has been most thoroughly studied—language—is unquestionably 
the result of branching. Still, many natural scientists share Prendergast’s 
position, and would agree with Stephen Jay Gould that, unlike ‘Darwinian 
evolution ... cultural change receives a powerful boost from amalgamation 
of different traditions’. Reflecting on the evolution of musical instru- 
ments, Niles Eldredge has reached a similar conclusion: with cultural 
products, he writes, ‘theft of idea renders straightforward classification 


5 ELH, D. 58. 26 ELH, p. 57. 
7 See GMT, p. 78ff. 
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impossible, as the shape of the evolutionary “tree” becomes almost hope- 
lessly complex, its branches thoroughly entangled’.* 


Its branches thoroughly entangled—as in Kroeber's tree of culture, 
reproduced in Graphs, Maps, Trees (figure 32). But if ‘a single taxonomy’ 
is not plausible, Eldredge continues, 'a multi-level classification none- 
theless remains feasible . . . What we need 1s a classificatory scheme with 
multiple levels and criteria’. "When we study phylogenies in culture and 
language', adds another recent essay, 'our analyses will necessarily pro- 
duce numerous trees. We should expect many trees for any population, 
each tracing the history of particular traits or sets of traits.’ 


Trees that trace the history of particular traits: like clues, or free indirect 
style. But even assuming that some cultural artifacts do indeed change 
in a branching pattern—why is this so? Since the cultural ‘interbreeding’ 
of amalgamation is always possible, and it works so much more flexibly 
and rapidly than branching, why does the latter occur at all? Why doesn't 
cultural change always occur by amalgamation? 


Among anthropologists, the usual reply is that—in order to amalgamate 
cultural traits—populations must mix: which is not always possible. (A 


a8 Niles Eldredge, ‘Biological and material cultural evolution: are there any true 
parallels?’ in Francois Tonneau and Nicholas S. Thompson, eds, Perspectives in 
Ethology, vol. 13, Evolution, Culture and Behavior, New York 2000, p 120. 

49 Eldredge, ‘Biological and material cultural evolution’, p. 126; Carl Lipo, Michael 
O’Brien, Mark Collard, Stephen Shennan, ‘Cultural Phylogenies and Explanation: 
Why Historical Methods Matter, in Lipo et al., eds, Mapping our Ancestors. 
Phylogenetic Approaches in Anthropology and Prehistory, New Brunswick and London 
2006, p. 15. Similar theses have been advanced by Robert Boyd and Peter J. 
Richerson in The Origin and Evolution of Cultures (Oxford 2005, p. 54), and by other 
recent studies. Moreover, evidence that branching patterns are quite frequent in cul- 
tural history (even above the level of the ‘single trait’) is rapidly growing: ‘statistics 
do not support the hypothesis that blending 1s more important than branching in 
macroscale cultural evolution’, write Mark Collard, Stephen Shennan and Jamshid _ 
Tehrani. ‘on average, the cultural datasets appear to be no more reticulate than the 
biological datasets,’ (‘Branching versus Blending 1n Macroscale Cultural Evolution: 
A Comparative Study’; in Lipo, Mapping our Ancestors, p. 57.) In the same collection, 
Lee Lyman and Michael O’Brien discuss several series of objects—pots, paddles, 
helmets, swords—put together independently of the evolutionary paradigm, where 
branching 1s a more frequent mechanism of change than blending (‘Seriation and 
cladistics. The Difference between Anagenetic and Cladogenetic Evolution’, in 
Lipo, Mapping our Ancestors, pp. 71ff). 
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recent study of Turkmen textiles, for instance, explains the persistence 
of certain formal patterns by the endogamy of the groups involved.)?° But 
in the modern world, where ideas travel rapidly and easily everywhere, 
this answer would be patently absurd. So the question remains: why 
doesn’t amalgamation monopolize the process of cultural change? 


The answer seems to be: because literary forms are complex arrange- 
ments, for which the macroscopic mutation of amalgamation, tempting 
as it may be, is actually a serious threat: symbolic structures have their 
own inner logic, that cannot be altered at will overnight. Take the dif- 
fusion of the modern novel between the late 18th and the early 2oth 
century: a tumultuous blending of disparate traditions if ever there was 
one—and yet, for that very same reason, a process beset by ‘uneasiness’, 
‘disunity’, ‘problems’, ‘fallacies’, ‘incompatibilities’, ‘cracks’, ‘impossible 
programmes’, and more." Because this is the trouble with amalgama- 
tion: its potential is always great; its reality, often the reverse. And the 
slower, less brilliant mechanism of branching emerges as a safer way to 
change and survive. - 


Explanation, interpretation 


At the end of Graphs, Maps, Trees, casting a retrospective glance at the 
models discussed in its three chapters, I observed that they all shared 
a certain preference ‘for the explanation of general structures over the 
interpretation of individual texts’. Implacable, Prendergast counters 
the claim: not only does interpretation ‘play—and has to play—a major 
part’ in literary history, but ‘how large a role it performs in the argu- 
ment [of Graphs, Maps, Trees] is something the argument itself does not 
fully acknowledge.’ 


? Jamshid Tehram and Mark Collard, ‘Investigating Cultural Evolution through 
Biological Phylogenetic Analyses of Turkmen Textiles’, Journal of Anthropological 
Archaeology, vol. 21, no. 4, 2002, p. 456. 

* On these morphological 1mpasses, see ‘Conjectures on World Literature’, NLR 1, 
Jan-Feb 2000, pp. 62-3. Its macro-historical findings are now being confirmed, at 
a microscopic level, by an (unfinished) study that analyses the incipits of all nov- 
els published in Britain in five sample years of the early 19th century (1800-1, 
1814—5, 1830). So far, the most interesting result 1s how many of these beginnings 
try to blend together elements from disparate generic conventions—and how often 
do these wild attempts at amalgamation result in messiness, unreadability and 
ultimately oblivion. 

? GMT, P. 91; ELH, p. 45. 
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In one respect, my observation was certainly wrong, as it collapsed two 
issues that should remain conceptually distinct: the difference between 
(causal) explanation and (teleological) interpretation, and that between 
the ‘nomothetic’ attempt to discover general laws and the ‘idiographic’ 
desire to account for the specificity of individual cases.» So, let me try 
again, this time in the terms formulated by Paul Ricceur in Freud and 
Philosophy. Simplifying somewhat: for Ricceur, interpretation is what 
establishes a relationship between two meanings: it is a process that 
shows how ‘A’ actually means ‘B’. The ‘real’ meaning of Old Testament 
narrative is an ethical norm; of an absurd oneiric image, a certain forbid- 
den desire. No matter how apparently unrelated the two meanings are, 
interpretation is the activity, more or less systematic, which transforms 
the one into the other, and understands it as such. 


Whereas interpretation relates meaning to meaning, for explanation 
meaning is only half of the story. In Ricoeur's paradigmatic example 
(Freud’s Traumdeutung), to explain a text implies a movement outside the 
semantic sphere, whereby the dream's double meaning—‘the relation of 
the hidden to the shown’ defined by interpretation—is itself re-defined 
as the effect of a ‘deformation, or disfiguration, which can only be stated 
as a compromise of forces ^ Forces that (de-)form meanings: I will return 
to this in a moment. Right now, let's focus on the epistemological rela- 
tionship outlined by Ricoeur. ‘In the Interpretation of Dreams’, he writes, 
‘the systematic explanation is placed at the end of a process . . . that is 
accessible only in and through the work of interpretation. The expla- 
nation, therefore, ts explicitly subordinated to interpretation.’ Explanation 
subordinated to interpretation; but then, two pages later: ‘interpretation 
cannot be developed without calling into play concepts of an entirely dif- 
ferent order, energy concepts. It is impossible to achieve the first task of 
interpretation—viz, to discover the thoughts, ideas or wishes that are 
“fulfilled” in a disguised way—without considering the “mechanisms” 
that constitute the dreamwork and bring about the “transposition” or 
“distortion” of the dream-thoughts into the manifest content."5 


? To be sure, there ıs an elective affinity between causal explanation and nomo- 
thetic models (although Weber's view of historical explanation proves that it is far 
from inevitable), just as there 1s an affinity—for which the history of hermeneutics 
offers abundant evidence—between teleological interpretation and the idiographic 
impulse. 

^ Paul Ricceur, Freud and Philosophy [1965], New Haven 1977, p. 92. 

35 Ricoeur, Freud and Philosophy, pp. 88, 90. 
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Explanation that presupposes interpretation, that in its turn presupposes 
explanation. So, Prendergast is right: interpretation ‘has to play’ a large 
role in the study of literature. My point in Graphs, Maps, Trees, how- 
ever, had less to do with general principles than with concrete praxis. 
‘There are many tasks that confront criticism’, wrote Jonathan Culler 
some time ago, ‘many things we need to advance our understanding of 
literature, but one thing we do not need is more interpretations of liter- 
ary works.5ó We do not need more interpretations, I take Culler to mean, 
not because they have nothing to say, but because, by and large, they 
have already said what they had to. A lot of good work has been done, on 
the relation between meaning and meaning; far too little, on meanings 
and forces. Some of it is excellent, of course, and in some cases—like 
Lukács's Historical Novel, or Watt's Rise of the Novel—it has even survived 
the dismissal of (most of) its factual basis. But when all is told, the state 
of literary studies cannot but recall a page from Chomsky’s Reflections on 
Language: ‘Roughly, when we deal with cognitive structures . . . we face 
problems, but not mysteries. When we ask how humans make use of 
these cognitive structures, how and why they make choices and behave 
as they do . . . when we turn to such matters as causation of behaviour, 
it seems to me that no progress has been made, that we are as much in 
the dark as to how to proceed as in the past’.” 


As much in the dark . . . Compared to Lukács and Watt, we know a lot 
more about 18th-century narrative, or early historical novels; but in ‘such 
matters as causation of behaviour’, we know a lot less. In this situation, 
‘defending’ interpretation from explanation misses the point: where the 
real challenge lies, and the hope for genuine breakthroughs, is in the 
realm of causality and large-scale explanations. What we really need are 
more books like The Rise of the Novel. 


Knowledge, critique, self-critique 


Let me conclude by addressing a different type of objection from the 
ones discussed so far. In 2003, after hearing an early version of Graphs, 
Maps, Trees as a series of lectures, Roberto Schwarz observed that, yes, 
those patterns emerging from the literary system were interesting, and 
a 'Darwinian' history was certainly appropriate to the current state of the 


3 Jonathan Culler, The Pursuit of Signs, Ithaca, ny 1981, p. 6. 
Y Chomsky, Reflections on Language, p. 138. 
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world. But... was this kind of literary history still trying to be (also) a 
form of social critique—or had it entirely abandoned that project? 


Friendly and radical at once, Schwarz’s words catapulted me back to the 
short-lived but (in Italy) intense discussion on ‘the crisis of Marxism’ of 
the late 1970s. For me, the issue was shaped by Colletti’s idea that the 
trouble with historical materialism was that it wasn’t really that material- 
istic after all: its conception of history was too imbued with teleology, its 
categories too dialectical to undergo the test of falsifiability. In the wake 
of these reflections, the pursuit of a sound materialistic method, and 
of testable knowledge, occupied more and more of my attention, until 
finally—slowly, imperceptibly—it ended up overshadowing the more sub- 
stantive aspects of my historical work. Methodology had replaced critique. 
And Schwarz’s words came as a sudden jolt: have I lost my way? 


Before attempting an answer, a brief aside on Schwarz’s own position on 
the matter, as it emerges from his work on Machado de Assis. Machado's 
stroke of genius, he writes in a recent piece, consisted in a shift in nar- 
rative viewpoint that, although at first sight quite perplexing, allowed 
him to expose the worst secrets of the Brazilian ruling class: ‘Instead of 
a narrator siding with the weak, whose pleas led nowhere, he contrived 
one who not only sides with social injustice and its beneficiaries, but 
brazenly relishes being of their party. This turning of the coat might 
seem odious, but it is more duplicitous than at first appears. For what, 
with high artistry, it achieved was a complete, intimate exposure of the 
very viewpoint it ostensibly adopted' 5 To expose the adopted viewpoint; 
or perhaps—as the ending of A Master on the Periphery of Capitalism puts 
it, miniaturizing an entire ars critica in its very last word—to ‘imitate’ 39 
What the italics mean, here, is that, at the same time that Machado is 
truthfully reproducing the nature of the Brazilian elite (‘imitating’, in the 
usual sense of the term), he is also accentuating (‘imitating , italicized, as 


33 ‘A Brazilian Breakthrough’, Nir 36, Nov-Dec 2005, p. 102. 

39 ‘Contrary to what the present vogue for antirealism might make one think, his- 
torical mimesis, duly imbued with critical sense, did not lead to provincalism, 
nationalism, or backwardness. And if one part of our intelligentsia imagined that 
the most advanced and universal of Brazilian writers passed by, at a considerable 
distance, from the systematic injustice thanks to which their country was inserted 
into the contemporary world, it must be thanks to a blindness that is also historical, 
a more or less distant relative of that 1pudence that Machado imitated’, Roberto 
Schwarz, A Master on the Periphery of Capitalism [1990] Durham, wc 2001, p. 164. 
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in a Brechtian estrangement) those traits that lay it open to a merciless 
critique. The form of his novels thus functions like a ‘structural reduc- 
tion’ (Antonio Candido), or an ‘abstract’ (Schwarz) of existing social 
relations: a synthesis that makes it possible to intuitively grasp the social 
whole, and hence also to judge it.4° 


Form as the abstract of social relations. The second chapter of Graphs, 
Maps, Trees, where maps brought to light ‘the direct, almost tangible rela- 
tionship between social conflict and literary form’, operated on a similar 
wavelenpth.* But most of the book took a different course, where the 
interaction between force and form gave way to the more abstract meth- 
odological question of the ‘proper’ object of literary history. A page by 
Krzysztof Pomian, which at the time I didn’t know, explains it better than 
I ever could. ‘Whether it be demographic evolution’, he writes in L’Ordre 
du temps, ‘attitudes towards death, sexuality, the body, literacy, power 
relations, cities . . . the objects studied by contemporary historians have 
always been constructed. They are also invisible objects, in the sense that 
no one has ever seen them, and no one could ever have seen them... 
thanks to seriation, and the use of long stretches of time, historians con- 
jure up objects that have no equivalent within lived experience.’ 


Objects that have no equivalent within lived experience: this is what 
Graphs, Maps, Trees is made of. The graph on the rise of the novel in 
five distinct countries, and the generational cycles of British literature; 
the circular patterns of village stories, and the trees of clues and free 
indirect discourse: what these images represent, personne ne les a jamais 
vus. But 1f no one can see these objects, why bother with them? For me, 
the answer is this: they signal a clear break with the literary tradition 
as we know it. In the ‘invisible objects’ of Graphs, Maps, Trees, not only 
does literature ‘look’ very different from the one we are used to, but it 


4° A similar combination of truthfulness, stylization and critique emerges from 
other Marxist interpretations of high bourgeois art: Benjamin on Baudelaire, for 
instance, and Oehler on Heine and Flaubert; Adorno on Schonberg, or T. J. Clark 
on Manet. In all these cases, Lukacs’s periodization of decadence 1s exactly reversed: 
the contraction of bourgeois horizons in the wake of the June massacres stimulates 
a sharpening of the realistic impulse, fueled by a profound (self-)contempt for bour- 
geois existence, and invisibly sheltered by the new autonomy of the aesthetic field 
(which also allows for ‘unrealistic’ distortions whenever they are needed). 

^ GMT, p. 64. 

^ Krzysztof Pomian, l'Ordre du temps, Paris 1984, p. 31. 
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also no longer ‘speaks’ to the historian: it remains perfectly still—inert, 
even—until the right question is asked. And the epistemological alter- 
ity thus instituted between subject and object contains the seed and the 
potential for critique. 


For critique? Yes and no. Yes, to the extent that an estranged tradition 
leaves us free to advance new, irreverent hypotheses. But no, or not quite, 
because it remains to be seen whether this is the type of critique that 
Schwarz had in mind. To find out, one must bid farewell to the ethereal 
elegance of methodological abstractions, and return to the messy reali- 
ties of social history. Which is precisely what I plan to do. 


COLUM BIA, Refertous 
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All Quiet on the Eastern Front" 





WE HAVE NO WORDS FOR THE HORROR OF THE PRESENT, 
for the ghostly bodies showing through the plastic wrap. No words for the 
faces of despair and elation bubbling from the TV screen, faces of hatred and 
madness and dedication to death, faces that have had the truth of 'collateral 
damage’ played out to them over the cell-phone videos even before the sound 
of the drone has faded. 


THE BALANCE OF POWER IN THE IMAGE-WORLD IS CHANGING 

No one who witnessed the moral bankruptcy ofthe media during the Iraq cam- 
paign can be left with the least illusion about the world the networks show us. 
But something is shifting in the pattern of image dissemination. The reality of 
'statecraft' and 'deterrence' is more and more on view. And it is a reality that 
lies at the heart of modernity. For more than a century, modernity and state 
terror from the air—modernity and mass civiltan death-—have been mutually 
constitutive terms. But never before so instantly, so vividly, so ubiquitously. 


THIS SITUATION —THIS VISIBILITY—-ENRAGES THE FORCES OF ORDER 
‘Our federal government,’ says Donald Rumsfeld, ‘is really only beginning 
to adapt its operations to the 21st century. Today we're engaged in the first 
war in history—unconventional and irregular as tt may be—in an era of e- 
mails, blogs, cell phones, BlackBerrys, Instant Messaging, digital cameras, 
a global Internet with no inhibitions, hand-held videocameras, talk radio, 24- 
hour news broadcasts, satellite television. There's never been a war fought 
in this environment before.’ (Speech to the Council on Foreign Relations, 17 
February 2006). It is all so unfair, sighs the Torturer-tn-Chief, It makes our 
Terror indistinguishable from theirs. 
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» Three years after the Iraq invasion, what is the balance sheet of the new 
round of Empire? is Rumsfeld's moment of gloom to be taken seriously? Is 
defeat in the image war (if ‘defeat’ names the net effect of Abu Ghraib, Gaza, 
Fallujah, Qana) part of a wider crisis of US hegemony? It would be easy to paint 
a picture of a US face to face with the failure of its grand design. The misery 
and agony of the Iraqi civil war; the endless surge of anger across the Muslim 
umma; the accession of Hamas to (pseudo) state power; Israel's uncontrol- 
lable violence; the resilience of Hezbollah; the fear (part real, part affected) of 
a spreading crescent of resistance from southern Lebanon to Syria to Iraq to 
Iran; even the weird spectacle of Ahmadinejad and Hugo Chávez kissing over 
the Katyushas . . . Can this have been what Cheney and Aznar had in mind? 

Beware, however, of taking the ordinary (unforgivable) chaos of imperialism 
for a sign of Empire in trouble. Empires are mostly makeshift and drenched in 
blood Stuff happens. The barbarians are coming. But Empires survive, even 
flourish, on their own disorder. Look again at the past three years, and ask 
yourself if the preponderant fact is not that the US has got away with its cynical 
assertion of imperial will. The ‘international community’ barely pretended to 
resist. Any accounting of the present must keep open the possibility that the 
one superpower retains the ability to crush or marginalize its opponents, and 
go on getting what it wants. But pessimism need only go so far. Hegemony is 
built on force, but also on consent. Even the client-kings (the grovelling prime 
ministers) can be silenced by the pornography of war. 


» What do Iraq’s ruins tell us about the limits of American power? The dark- 
est cynic could not have foreseen the invasion's bleak aftermath By late 
September 2004——a ‘routine’ month, said the Pentagon—the insurgents had 
launched more than 2,300 attacks. Half the population could not safely cast 
a vote. Two years on, civilian mortality exceeds 40,000, 50,000... who can 
say? There are some forty attacks each day in Baghdad, almost a hundred 
countrywide. The morgues are full. Freedom and democracy are confined to 
the air-conditioned bunkers of the Green Zone. The vast slum of Sadr City has 
become a forcing house for terror. Humvees roll through Fallujah with the 
bodies of dead Iraqis strapped to the hood like deer, brain matter cooking in 
the sun. Let us recall the words of the young Yorkshire militant who detonated 
himself in the London bombings: ‘Your democratically elected governments 
continuously perpetrate atrocities against my people, and your support of 
them makes you directly responsible . . . We will not stop this fight.’ So much 
for the ‘new beginning’ proclaimed by Bush and Blair two months ago. 


» There are many more Iraqs in the making. As we write, hundreds of civil- 
ians in Gaza and Lebanon are falling victim to American bombs dropped by 


* This broadsheet was written in the first days of Israel's war on Lebanon, in July 2006 It will 
figure as part of RETORT'Ss ‘Afflicted Powers’ installation at the Second International Biennial 
of Contemporary Art in Seville, October 2006-]anuary 2007 Involved in its production were 
laln Boal, James Brook, T. J. Clark, Joseph Matthews, Franco Moretti, Anne Wagner, Michael 
Watts and Gail Wight. 
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Israeli pilots flying American planes. The US is almost alone in blocking a 
ceasefire, and the effects on its credibility in the region are plain to see.! This 
knee-jerk endorsement of the new round of Israeli terror 1s only the latest in 
a long chain of examples of the US state's infatuation with its uncanny clone. 
Whatever 'strategic' thinking is in play—isolating Syria, putting an end to the 
Shiite international, pulling Christian Lebanon back into the US—something 
beyond reason appears to be in charge. The US sees itself in the Israel mirror. 
It sees the modernity it most deeply belteves in: *democratic' and consumerist, 
totally militarized, compulsively quick on the draw. Israel is allowed to deliver 
widespread death from above—to do so peremptorily and unrestrainedly— 
because the US allows itself the same obscenity. No Israel lobby or Christian 
millennialism could push the Americans into such geo-political madness 
without this obsessive bonding between the hegemon and its Zionist double. 


» Meanwhile, beyond the hardened borders of the American homeland a new 
geography of state terror is emerging. Its way stations are Afghanistan, Poland 
and Romania, its backcountry a planetary gulag of black sites serviced by the 
apparatus of ‘rendition’. (Dredged from the history of American slavery, the 
term denotes the forced return of ‘fugitives from labour’ to the plantations 
of the south.) Guantánamo is the public face of this new internationalism, 
concealing an extraterritorial netherworld of the detained and disappeared, 
a faceless cargo loaded onto unmarked jets by agents with ‘sterile identities’. 
The territory of the nation-state has always been more or less inconvenient to 
capital, which routinely relies on enclaves and entrepóts, offshoring and out- 
sourcing. Now the ‘torture haven’ has joined the tax shelter and maquiladora 
in the cartography of free enterprise. 


» Secret terror abroad is matched, within the US and UK, by the state's 
ruthless drive to legitimize its own lawlessness. 'Democracies' have always 
finessed or ignored rules and charters when it suited them. But the current 
US-UK axis is embarked on the re-imposition of absolute sovereign impunity, 
through the structural dismantling of the rule of law. Torture and assassina- 
tion are proclaimed as executive prerogative; international tribunals shrugged 
aside; habeas corpus and trial by jury revoked; personal privacy abolished. 
The new Hobbesian state seeks to unfetter its every movement, to intimidate 
and isolate its citizens—all under the rubric of 'security'. Once upon a time, 
the law provided a means of defence against the excesses of power; but such 
a strategy depended on the state's willingness to acknowledge its own lim- 
its. No such willingness survives. Effective opposition once again lies solely 
with popular resistance, with direct action and pressure from the streets; the 
state's wholesale erasure of legal restraints is fast emptying out the time- 
honoured language of ‘human rights’. 


' It took only days, predictably, for the Security Counsellors to come to heel, Chirac and Prodi 
shouldering poor Blair aside Nonetheless, the unique character of US sponsorship of Israel 
during the campaign's merciless opening stages still reverberates The clip of Condoleezza 
Rice halling ‘the birth pangs of a new Middle East’ as south Beirut went up in flames has 
played nightly on TV. It is one more image to add to Abu Ghraib and Qana. 
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» What, ultimately, is the health of capitalism in the present age of war? Is oil 
still the tonic of the times? The occupation and demolition of Iraq were never 
intended to feed America's petroleum addiction. Neither were they meant 
to capture a single scarce resource. The White House oilmen dreamt of a 
war paid for by oil, but with primitive accumulation—the seizure of a vast 
new realm of raw materials and potential labour power-—as the goal. History 
proved otherwise; if the US can do what it wants, it may not get what it wants. 
Iraqi oil is a pitiful shambles: the wells are silent, wrecked pipelines and flow 
stations the casualties of civil war, while theft and corruption fuel not the US 
Treasury but the insurgents. The Americans still hope the new Petroleum Law 
will deliver two-thirds of the Iraqi reserves to the supermajors, but Bremer's 
dreams of exemplary privatization have gone with the wind. Predictably, the oil 
markets have thrived on insurgency and disorder. ExxonMobil has posted its 
highest net profits in history: the four supermajors gained over $40 billion in 
2005. But Big Oil seems.anxious, with good reason. Yesterday's Congressional 
warmongers now point to ‘unreasonable profits’ and call for a ‘windfall oil 
profits tax’. Prospects are ominous. The line between profit and chaos is thin. 
The collapse of the US oil acquisition strategy has never been closer. Morales 
nationalizes Bolivian oilfields, Chávez champions a more assertive OPEC, 
and the Chinese—more ruthless and corrupt than any supermajor—have 
the African and Caspian fields within reach. What the oil business wants—to 
quote a CIA operative—is a stable apple cart. What military neoliberalism has 
so far delivered is blood and fire. Not oil. 


» We may, or may not, be living through the start of World War III. The 
all-knowing networks may yet precipitate a global conflict in which tens of 
millions, rather than tens of thousands, die. What we have—what we face in 
the immediate future—is already bad enough. Trying to describe the pattern 
of interests and ideologies at stake in the bloodbath, we find ourselves revert- 
ing to the best of those who faced the first world conflagration 100 years ago. 
‘Capitalist statecraft’, to quote the Junius Pamphlet, ‘is caught in a trap of its 
own making, and cannot exorcize the spirits it has conjured up.' 


» Capitalism and militarism are distinct formations, each with a logic of its 
own. So are capitalism and nationalism, capitalism and modernity, capital- 
ism and the state. Likewise antt-capitalism and revolutionary Islam. But in 
each doublet, capitalism seems to us at present the determinant force. it 
provides the conditions, it sets the limits, and its necessary instability (its 
insatiable appetite for world-making) drives the wider chaos forward. The 
need for new markets is unstoppable, but it seems they cannot always be 
carved out through force of arms. The dispossession of Iraq produced only 
violence and bloodshed. The WTO lies in ruins in Doha. Yet the onginal sin 
of robbery must be repeated if capital accumulation is to continue. Capitalist 
‘statecraft’—and the possibility of forms of resistance to it—still hold the key 
to the century to come. 
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Towards a Socialist Alternative 


HROUGHOUT MOST OF the twentieth century, socialism 

constituted the central ideological matrix for thinking about 

alternatives to capitalism and giving direction to anti-capitalist 

struggles, even where the establishment of a socialist order 
was not an immediate political goal. Ifthe particular institutional arrange- 
ments historically associated with socialism are now seen as incapable of 
delivering on their promises, many of the traditional socialist criticisms 
of capitalism seem more appropriate than ever: inequality, economic 
polarization and job insecurity are worsening; giant corporations domi- 
nate the media and cultural production; politics is increasingly run by 
big money and unresponsive to those without it. The need for a vibrant 
alternative to capitalism is as great as ever. 


My aim here is to propose a way of thinking about a socialist alternative 
to capitalism that begins from the observation that both social democracy 
and socialism contain the word ‘social’.t This term is generally invoked 
to suggest a commitment to the broad welfare of society, rather than 
the narrow interests of particular elites. In more radical versions, ‘social 
ownership’ is contrasted with ‘private ownership’; but in practice this 
has usually been collapsed into state ownership, and the term ‘social’ 
ends up doing relatively little analytical work. I will argue that the ‘social’ 
can identify a cluster of principles and visions which differentiate social- 
ism both from the capitalist project and from what can be called a purely 
statist response to capitalism. These principles revolve around what I 
will call ‘social empowerment’. In Part One, the problem of rethink- 
ing socialism will be located within a broader agenda of emancipatory 
social theory. Part Two presents a synoptic critique of capitalism, which 
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identifies the problems for which socialism purports to be a solution. 
Part Three explores the general problem of elaborating credible insti- 
tutional alternatives to existing structures of power and privilege. Here 
I will elaborate the idea of social empowerment, and explain what a 
socialism based upon it would mean. Part Four will then propose a map 
of pathways to social empowerment which embody the principles of a 
‘social’ socialism. Part Five concludes with a discussion of the problem 
of transformation. 


I. TASKS OF EMANCIPATORY SOCIAL SCIENCE 


Emancipatory social science, in its broadest terms, seeks to generate 
knowledge relevant to the collective project of challenging human oppres- 
sion and creating the conditions in which people can live flourishing 
lives. To call it a social science, rather than social criticism or philosophy, 
is to recognize the importance for this task of systematic scientific knowl- 
edge about how the world works.’ To call it emancipatory is to identify its 
central moral purpose—the elimination of oppression, and the creation 
of conditions for human flourishing. And to call it social implies a belief 
that emancipation depends upon the transformation of the social world, 
not just the inner self. To fulfil its mission, any emancipatory social sci- 
ence faces three basic tasks: first, to elaborate a systematic diagnosis and 
critique of the world as it exists; second, to envision viable alternatives; 
and third, to understand the obstacles, possibilities and dilemmas of 
transformation. In different historical moments one or another of these 
may be more pressing than others, but all are necessary for a compre- 
hensive emancipatory theory. 


' In conventional political terminology, ‘social democracy’ refers to a reformist 
project inspired by socialist ideals which accepts the constraints of accommodating 
to capitalism, whereas ‘socialism’ refers to a project of social transformation beyond 
capitalism. In practice, many socialist parties pursue strictly social-democratic 
agendas, and some left-wing social democrats remain firmly committed to a more 
anti-capitalist transformative vision. In the present context I will treat both forms as 
occupying a position within a broad spectrum of democratic egalitarian challenges 
to capitalism. 

2 The term ‘science’ has been taken to imply privileged access to truth by experts 
who are willing to impose their vision on ordinary people. But while claims to 'sa- 
ence' are sometimes used in this way, I see science as a deeply democratic principle, 
since it rejects all claims to absolute certainty and insists on open, undominated 
dialogue as the basis for correcting errors and advancing knowledge. 
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The starting point for an emancipatory social science is not simply to 
show that there is suffering and inequality in the world, but to demon- 
strate that the explanation for these ills lies in the specific properties 
of existing institutions and social structures, and to identify the ways 
in which they systematically cause harm to people. The first task, 
therefore, is the diagnosis and critique of the causal processes that 
generate these harms. 


This is often the most systematic and developed aspect of emancipa- 
tory social science. In the case of feminism, for example, a great deal of 
writing centres on diagnosis of the ways in which existing social rela- 
tions and institutions generate various forms of women’s oppression. 
The focal point of such research is to show that gender inequalities are 
not the result of ‘nature’, but are the product of social processes. Studies 
of labour markets have emphasized such things as sex-segregation of 
work, evaluation systems which denigrate culturally defined feminine 
traits, discrimination in promotion, institutional arrangements that put 
working mothers at a disadvantage. Feminist studies of culture have 
demonstrated the ways in which a wide range of practices in the media, 
education, literature and so on have traditionally reinforced gender 
identities and stereotypes. Feminist analyses of the state have exam- 
ined the ways in which state structures and policies have systematically 
entrenched the subordination of women and various forms of gender 
inequality. A similar set of observations could be made about empirical 
research inspired by labour-movement traditions, by theories of racial 
oppression and by radical environmentalism. 


Diagnosis and critique are closely connected to questions of social justice 
and normative theory. To describe a social arrangement as generating 
‘harms’ is to infuse the analysis with a moral judgement. Behind every 
emancipatory theory, there is thus an implicit theory of justice: a concep- 
tion of what conditions would have to be met before the institutions ofa 
society could be deemed just. A full exploration of the normative theory 
that underlies the critique of capitalism is beyond the scope of this paper, 
but put briefly, the analysis which follows is animated by what may be 
called a radical democratic egalitarian understanding of justice. This rests 
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on two broad normative claims, one concerning the conditions for social 
justice, the other those for political justice: 


» Social justice: in a just society, all people would have broadly equal 
access to the necessary material and social means to live flourish- 
ing lives. 


» Political justice: in a politically just society, people should be 
equally empowered to contribute to the collective control of the 
conditions and decisions which affect their common fate—a 
principle of both political equality and collective democratic 
empowerment. 


Taken together, these two claims call for a society that deepens the qual- 
ity of democracy and enlarges its scope of action, under conditions of 
radical social and material equality. The problem, of course, is to show 
how these principles could be put into practice. 


Developing alternatives 


The second task of emancipatory social science is to develop a coherent, 
credible theory of alternatives to existing institutions and social struc- 
tures that would eliminate, or at least significantly reduce, the harms 
they generate. Such alternatives can be elaborated and evaluated by three 
different criteria: desirability, viability and achievability. These are nested 
in a kind of hierarchy: not all desirable alternatives are viable, and not all 
viable alternatives are achievable. 


The exploration of desirable alternatives, without the constraints of via- 
bility or achievability, is the domain of utopian social theory and much 
normative political philosophy. Typically such discussions are institu- 
tionally very thin, the emphasis being on the enunciation of abstract 
principles rather than actual institutional designs. Thus, for example, 
the Marxist aphorism describing communism as a classless society gov- 
erned by the principle ‘to each according to his need, from each according 
to his ability’ is almost silent on the institutional arrangements which 
would make this principle operative. Liberal theories of justice similarly 
elaborate the principles that should be embodied in the institutions of a 
just society without systematically exploring whether sustainable, robust 
structures could actually be designed to carry out those principles in 
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the pure form in which they are expressed) Though discussions of this 
kind may contribute much to clarifying our values and strengthening 
our moral commitment to the business of social change, they do little 
to inform the practical task of institution-building, or add credibility to 
challenges to existing'institutions. 


The study of viable alternatives, by contrast, asks of proposals for trans- 
forming existing social structures whether, if implemented, they would 
actually generate in a sustained manner the emancipatory consequences 
that motivated their proposal. Perhaps the best known example of this 
is central planning, the classic form used to implement socialist prin- 
ciples. In lieu of the anarchy of the market, socialists believed that the 
people’s lot would be improved by a rationally planned economy, imple- 
mented through the institutional design of a centralized comprehensive 
plan. But the ‘perverse’, unintended consequences of central planning 
subverted its intended goals, with the result that few people today believe 
it to be a viable emancipatory alternative to capitalism. 


The viability of a specific institutional design, of course, may not be an 
all-or-nothing affair. It may crucially depend upon various kinds of side 
conditions. For example, a generous unconditional basic income may 
be viable in a country in which there is a strong, culturally rooted work 
ethic and sense of collective obligation, but not in a highly atomistic 
consumerist society. Or, a basic income could be viable in a society that 
had already developed over a long period of time a generous redistribu- 
tive welfare state based on a patchwork of targeted programmes, but not 
in a society with a miserly, limited welfare state. Discussions of viability, 
therefore, tend also to include the contextual conditions of possibility for 
particular designs to work well. 


The exploration of viable alternatives brackets the question of their 
practical achievability under existing social conditions. Some have ques- 
tioned the value of discussing theoretically viable alternatives if they 
are not strategically achievable. The response to such sceptics would 


3 Moral philosophers generally argue that ought implies can—that there is no moral 
imperative to do the 1mpossible—and thus, at least implicitly, that arguments about 
what would constitute a desirable alternative to the present world require that viable 
institutions could ın theory be constructed to actualize those principles. In practice, 
however, very little attention is given to these issues in political philosophy. John 
Rawls, for example, argues that his ‘liberty principle’ 1s lexically prior to his ‘differ- 
ence principle’ without ever asking if this is possible 1m real institutions. 
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be that there are so many uncertainties and contingencies about what 
lies ahead that we cannot possibly know now what the limits of achiev- 
able alternatives will be in future. Given this uncertainty, there are two 
reasons why it is important to have clear-headed understandings of the 
range of viable alternatives. First, developing such understandings now 
makes it more likely that, if future conditions expand the boundaries of 
what is possible, social forces committed to emancipatory change will 
be in a position to formulate practical strategies for implementing an 
alternative. Second, the actual limits of what is achievable depend in 
part on beliefs about what sorts of alternatives are viable. This is a cru- 
cial sociological point: social limits of possibility are not independent of 
beliefs about limits. When a physicist argues that there is a limit to the 
maximum speed at which a thing can travel, this is meant as an objec- 
tive, untransgressable constraint, operating independently of our beliefs 
about speed. In the social case, however, beliefs about limits systemati- 
cally affect what is possible. Developing compelling accounts of viable 
alternatives, therefore, is one component of the process through which 
these limits can themselves be changed. 


It is no easy matter to make a credible argument that ‘another world is 
possible’. People are born into societies that are always already made, 
whose rules they learn and internalize as they grow up. People are pre- 
occupied with the daily tasks of making a living, and coping with life's 
pains and pleasures. The idea that the social world could be deliber- 
ately changed for the better in some fundamental way strikes them as 
far-fetched—both because it is hard to envisage some dramatically better 
yet workable alternative, and because it is hard to imagine successfully 
challenging the structures of power and privilege in order to create it. 
Thus even if one accepts the diagnosis and critique of existing institu- 
tions, the most natural response is probably a fatalistic sense that not 
much could be done to really change things. 


Such fatalism poses a serious problem for those committed to redress- 
ing the injustices of the existing social world. One strategy, of course, 
is simply not to worry too much about having scientifically credible 
scenarios for radical social change, but to try instead to create an inspir- 
ing vision of a desirable alternative, grounded in anger at the inequities 
of the world in which we live and infused with hope and passion about 
human possibilities. At times, such charismatic wishful thinking has 
been a powerful mobilizing force. But itis unlikely to form an adequate 
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basis for transforming the world so as to produce a sustainable eman- 
cipatory alternative. History is filled with heroic victories over existing 
structures of oppression, followed by the tragic construction of new 
forms of domination and inequality. The second task of emancipatory 
social science, therefore, is to develop in as systematic a way as possible 
a scientifically grounded conception of viable alternative institutions. 


Developing coherent theories of achievable alternatives is central to the 
practical work of strategies for social change. This is a difficult undertak- 
ing, not only because assessments of what is achievable are vulnerable 
to wishful thinking, but also because the future conditions which will 
affect the prospects of any long-term strategy are highly contingent. As 
in the case of viability, moreover, achievability does not pose a simple 
dichotomy: different projects of institutional transformation have dif- 
ferent prospects for ever being implemented. The probability that any 
given viable alternative could at some future date be put into practice 
depends upon two kinds of process. First, upon the consciously pursued 
strategies and relative power of the social actors who support or oppose 
the alternative in question. Second, upon the trajectory over time of a 
wide range of social structural conditions which affect these strategies’ 
chances of success. This trajectory is itself partially the product of the 
cumulative unintended effects of human action, but it is also the result 
of the conscious strategies of actors to transform the conditions of their 
own actions. The achievability of an alternative thus depends upon the 
extent to which coherent, compelling strategies can be formulated which 
both help to create the conditions for implementing alternatives in the 
future, and have the potential to mobilize the necessary social forces to 
support that alternative when such conditions occur. 


A theory of transformation 


Developing an understanding of these issues is the objective of the third 
general task of emancipatory social science: the theory of transforma- 
tion. We can think of emancipatory social science as an account of a 
journey from the present to a possible future: the critique of society tells 
us why we want to leave the world in which we live; the theory of alter- 
natives tells us where we want to go; and the theory of transformation 
tells us how to get from here to there. This involves a number of dif- 
ficult, interconnected problems: a theory of the mechanisms of social 
reproduction which sustain existing structures of power and privilege; 
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a theory of the contradictions, limits and gaps in such systems, which 
can open up space for strategies of social transformation; a theory of the 
developmental dynamics of the system that will change the conditions 
for such strategies over time; and, crucially, a theory of the strategies of 
transformation themselves. I will return to the problem of transformative 
strategies in the concluding section of this paper. Our central concern in 
what follows, however, will be the second of the three core tasks identi- 
fied above: the problem of elaborating viable emancipatory alternatives 
to capitalism. To set the stage for this discussion, it may be helpful first 
to sketch the basic elements of a critique of capitalism, laying out the 
harms that are caused by capitalist processes and which animate the 
search for an alternative. 


II. THE CORE CRITIQUE OF CAPITALISM 


Capitalism will be defined here as a form of social organization in which 
two fundamental properties predominate: first, a class structure charac- 
terized by private ownership of the means of production, whereby most 
people earn their living by selling their labour on a labour market; and 
second, economic coordination organized through decentralized market 
exchange. Capitalism is not simply a ‘free market economy’; it is a market 
economy with a particular form of class relations. Historically, this has 
proved the most powerful economic system ever developed in terms of 
generating technological change and a certain kind of economic growth. 
Nevertheless, serious criticisms can be levelled against capitalism which, 
if correct, constitute the basis for the search for an alternative. It is beyond 
the scope of this paper to provide the full evidence and analysis that lie 
behind them but, from a radical-egalitarian democratic standpoint, the 
following criticisms would appear especially salient: 


» The dynamics of capitalist economic growth systematically gener- 
ates both increasing concentrations of wealth and privilege and 
expanding pools of deprivation, marginalization and poverty, 
both nationally and globally. 


» Since capitalism systematicaly denies the conditions for free 
human flourishing and development to large sections of the world 
population, even within the most advanced economies, universal 
emancipation is impossible under capitalist rule. ‘Freedom of 
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choice’, claimed by.its defenders as capitalism's central moral vir- 
tue, can only be partial under capitalism, since the inequalities 
that it generates entail limitations to the ‘real freedom’—the effec- 
tive capacity to act’on their life plans, to implement the choices 
which matter to them—of so many. 


» Capitalism’s profit-driven dynamic towards increasing production 
and expanding markets—with its bias towards a consumption- 
oriented society and the creation of artificial consumer 'needs'—has 
inordinate environmental costs. Profit-maximizing creates incen- 
tives for capitalist firms to dump waste into the environment, and 
leads to the underproduction of non-profit-making public goods 
(clean air, public health, general education). The failure of capitalist 
markets to integrate the long-term costs of non-renewable natural 
resources leads to their under-pricing and over-exploitation. 


» Capitalism's expansionist drive threatens to subject ever wider 
domains of human activity to market forces: the commodifica- 
tion of health, childcare, elder care, human reproduction and so 
on raises significant normative issues. 


» Antagonisms of interest within capitalist class relations under- 
mine the sense of collective destiny and mutual generosity. In an 
exploitative relation, the exploiting category has active interests in 
maintaining the vulnerability and deprivations of the exploited. 


» Capitalism imposes important constraints on democracy; the pri- 
vate ownership of the means of production removes significant 
domains of economic activity from collective decision-making. 


It is important to be clear about the character of these criticisms. The 
central claim in each isthat the harms described are generated by mecha- 
nisms that are intrinsic to capitalism as such. This does not mean that in 
a capitalist society—a society with a capitalist economic structure—there 
is nothing that can be done to counteract these harms. But it does imply 
that in order for this to happen, non-capitalist mechanisms must be 
introduced to counteract the effects of capitalism itself. This leaves open 
the question of how far one can go in mitigating these harms without 


4 See respectively Milton and Rose Friedman, Free to Choose, San Diego 1990; 
Philippe Van Parijs, Real Freedom forAll, Oxford 1995. 
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cumulatively introducing so many counter-capitalist mechanisms as to 
transform the capitalist character of the economic structure itself. This, 
as we shall see in Part Three is a central issue in the problem of envision- 
ing alternatives to capitalism. 


III. THINKING ABOUT ALTERNATIVES 
Marx's approach 


Historically, the most influential approach to thinking about alterna- 
tives to capitalism is that developed by Karl Marx. His solution to the 
problem of specifying a credible alternative to capitalism, if ultimately 
unsatisfactory, was intellectually brilliant. Rather than develop a system- 
atic theoretical model which could demonstrate the possibility of a viable 
emancipatory alternative, he proposed a theory of the long-term 'impos- 
sibility of capitalism. His arguments are familiar: because of its inner 
dynamics and contradictions, capitalism destroys its own conditions of 
existence. This is a deterministic theory: in the long run capitalism will 
become an impossible social order, so some alternative will of necessity 
have to occur. The trick is then to make a credible case that a demo- 
cratic egalitarian organization of economy and society is a plausible 
form for such an alternative. Here Marx's theory is especially elegant, 
for the contradictions which propel capitalism along its trajectory of self- 
erosion also create the historical agent—the working class—with both 
an interest in a democratic egalitarian society and an increasing capacity 
to translate its interests into action. Given these elements, Marx’s actual 
theory of socialism could be deemed a pragmatist one, centring on the 
problem-solving capacity of creative solidaristic workers: as capitalism 
moves towards long-term, intensifying crisis and decline, the working 
class develops the collective political organization needed to seize state 
power, create a rupture with capitalism and experimentally construct 
a socialist alternative. In a sense, then, Marx combines a highly deter- 
ministic theory of the demise of capitalism—whose laws of motion will 
ultimately make it unsustainable—with a largely voluntaristic theory of 
the construction of the alternative. 


That theory was an extraordinary intellectual achievement, animating 
radical social and political movements for over a century. However, in 
certain crucial respects it is flawed and cannot, I believe, serve as the 
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basis for the ongoing egalitarian project of challenging capitalism. I will 
confine myself here to noting four central problems. First, the classical 
Marxist arguments for the pivotal thesis of the theory—that capitalism 
necessarily destroys itself and will therefore necessarily be replaced by 
some alternative—are unsatisfactory. This prediction depends on the 
claim that capitalism is not simply prone to periodic crises, but that 
there is a systematic tendency for crises to intensify over time—a claim 
for which there are questionable theoretical grounds. 


Second, the classical Marxist prognosis of transformations in the 
capitalist class structure towards increasingly homogeneous proletari- 
anization has proved inaccurate. While it is certainly true that the course 
of capitalist development has incorporated a growing proportion of the 
labour force into capitalist employment relations, at least in the devel- 
oped capitalist world this has not resulted in a process of intensified 
proletarianization and class homogenization, but rather in increasingly 
complex class structures. Contradictory locations within class relations 
have proliferated, self-employment has steadily increased in most devel- 
oped capitalist countries since the mid-1970s, significant proportions 
of the working class own some stock through Esops and pension funds, 
households have become more heterogeneous in class terms as more 
married women entered the labour force, and career trajectories intro- 
duce temporal uncertainty into class locations.’ None of these forms of 
complexity in class relations mean that class is of declining importance 
in people's lives, or that class structures are becoming less capitalist in 
any fundamental way; rather, they show the ways in which structural 
transformations of capitalism have undermined the thesis that the work- 
ing class has an increasingly homogeneous relationship to capitalism. 


Third, the collective class capacities of potential challengers to capital- 
ism have not systematically strengthened with capitalist development. 
In part this is because of the heterogeneity of interests within the 
broadly defined working class, but it is also because of the robustness 
of various forms of class compromise which undermine the capacity for 
challenging the system. Finally, the theory of ruptural transformation 
is not a plausible basis for constructing a democratic egalitarian tran- 
scendence of capitalism. While there have been revolutionary challenges 
to capitalism, the historical examples of ruptural transformation have 


5 For an extended discussion see Wright, Class Counts: comparative studies in class 
analysis, Cambridge 1997. 
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never been able to sustain an extended process of democratic experi- 
mentalist institution-building. The voluntarist theory of constructing 
alternative, emancipatory institutions depends upon the active, creative 
and empowered participation of ordinary people in a process of delib- 
eration and decision-making. There have been brief episodes of such 
participation within attempts at the revolutionary transformation of 
capitalism, but they have always been short-lived and relatively isolated. 
It is, of course, a complex matter to diagnose the reasons for these fail- 
ures, but it is likely that the concentrated forms of political power and 
organization needed to produce a successful revolutionary rupture with 
capitalist institutions are themselves incompatible with the participatory 
practices needed for democratic experimentalism. Revolutionary par- 
ties may be effective ‘organizational weapons’ to topple capitalist states 
in certain circumstances, but they appear to be extremely ineffective 
means for constructing a democratic egalitarian alternative. As a result, 
the empirical cases we have of ruptures with capitalism have resulted in 
state-bureaucratic forms of economic organization rather than anything 
approaching a democratic egalitarian alternative to capitalism. 


An alternative approach to alternatives 


The classical Marxist theory of alternatives to capitalism is deeply anchored 
in a deterministic theory of key properties of capitalism’s trajectory: by 
predicting the basic contours of its future, Marx hoped to contribute to 
the realization of an emancipatory alternative. In the absence of such a 
theory, the task of making a credible case that there is a viable emancipa- 
tory alternative to capitalism is more difficult. One strategy, of course, 
would be to try to develop a comprehensive blueprint of socialist institu- 
tions, demonstrate that these institutions would function effectively, and 
then elaborate a road map indicating the possible routes from the world 
as we know it to this destination. With a road map in hand, our main task 
would be devising the right kind of vehicle for making the trip. 


No existing social theory is sufficiently powerful to even begin to con- 
struct such a comprehensive chart of possible social destinations 
beyond capitalism. It may well be that such a theory is impossible even 
in principle—social change is too complex and too deeply affected by 
contingent concatenations of causal processes to be represented in plan 
form. In any case, no map is available. And yet we want to leave the place 
where we are because of its harms and injustices. What is to be done? 
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Instead of the metaphor of a road map guiding us to a known destina- 
tion, we could think of the project of emancipatory social change as more 
like a voyage of exploration. We leave the familiar world equipped with 
navigational devices that tell us the direction in which we are moving and 
how far from our point of departure we have travelled, but without a map 
laying out the entire route from origin to endpoint. This has perils, of 
course: we may encounter unforeseen obstacles which force us to move 
in a direction we had not planned; we may have to backtrack and try a 
new route. Perhaps with technologies we invent along the way we can 
create some artificial high ground and see somewhat into the distance. 
In the end, we may discover that there are absolute limits to how far we 
can go; but we can at least know if we are moving in the right direction. 


This approach to thinking about emancipatory alternatives retains a 
strong normative vision of life beyond capitalism, while acknowledging 
the limits of our knowledge about the real possibilities of transcending 
the capitalist system. This is not to embrace the false certainty that there 
are untransgressable limits for constructing a democratic egalitarian 
alternative: the absence of solid scientific knowledge about the limits 
of possibility applies not only to the prospects for radical alternatives 
but also to the durability of capitalism. The key to embarking on such a 
journey of exploration is the usefulness of our navigational device. We 
need, then, to construct what might be called a socialist compass: the 
principles which tell us whether we are moving in the right direction. 


Conceptions of soctalism 


Most discussions of socialism build the concept in terms of a binary 
contrast with capitalism. The standard strategy is to begin with a discus- 
sion of different ways of organizing production, and from this to define 
capitalism as an economic structure within which production is ori- 
ented towards profit maximization through exchange on the market, the 
means of production are privately owned, and workers do not own their 
means of production and thus must sell their labour power in order to 
obtain their livelihoods. Socialism is then defined in terms of the nega- 
tion of one or more of these conditions. Since the pivot of the concept 
of capitalism is the private ownership of means of production, generally 
this has meant that socialism is understood as public ownership in one 
form or another, most typically through the institutional device of state 
ownership. Here I will elaborate an alternative approach to specifying 
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the concept of socialism in which it is contrasted to two alternative forms 
of economic structure, not just one: capitalism and statism. 


Capitalism, statism, and socialism can be thought of as alternative ways 
of organizing the power relations through which economic resources 
are allocated, controlled and used. As a first approximation we can define 
the power dimension of these concepts as follows: 


> Capitalism is an economic structure within which the means of 
production are privately owned, and thus the allocation and use of 
resources for different social purposes is accomplished through 
the exercise of economic power. Investments and the control of 
production are the result of the exercise of economic power by 
owners of capital. 


> Statism is an economic structure within which the means of pro- 
duction are owned by the state, and thus the allocation and use of 
resources for different social purposes is accomplished through 
the exercise of state power. State officials control the investment 
process and production through some form of state-administrative 
mechanism. 


» Socialism, by contrast, is an economic structure within which the 
means of production are owned collectively by the entire society 
and thus the allocation and use of resources for different social 
purposes is accomplished through the exercise of what can be 
termed ‘social power’. Social power is rooted in the capacity to 
mobilize people for cooperative, voluntary collective actions of 
various sorts in civil society. This implies that civil society should 
not be viewed simply as an arena of activity, sociability and com- 
munication, but also of real power. Social power is contrasted to 
economic power, based on the ownership and control of economic 
resources, and state power, based on the control of rule-making 
and rule-enforcing capacity over a given territory. Democracy, in 
these terms, can be thought of as a specific way of linking social 
power and state power: in the ideal of democracy, state power is 
fully subordinated and accountable to social power. Democracy is 
thus, inherently, a deeply socialist principle. If ‘democracy’ is the 
label for the subordination of state power to social power, ‘social- 
ism’ is the term for the subordination of economic power to social 
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power. In socialism control over investment and production is 
organized through some mechanism of social empowerment. 


This idea of a socialism rooted in social power is not the conventional 
way of understanding socialism. Indeed many people use the term 
‘socialism’ to describe what I am here calling statism. This reconceptu- 
alization, however, does capture a central moral idea about socialism: it 
is an economy organized in such a way as to serve the needs and aspira- 
tions of ordinary people, not elites, and to do this the economy must in 
some way or another be controlled by ordinary people—that is, subordi- 
nated to social power. 


It is important to be clear about the conceptual field being mapped here: 
these are all types of economic structures, but only in capitalism is it the 
case that economically based power plays the predominant role in deter- 
mining the use of economic resources. In statism and socialism a form of 
power distinct from the economy itself plays the dominant role in allocat- 
ing economic resources for alternative uses. It is still the case, of course, 
that in capitalism state power and social power exist, but they do not play 
a central role in the direct allocation and use of economic resources. 


For each of these three ideal types one can imagine an extreme form, 
in which only one sort of power is involved in controlling economic 
resources. In these terms, totalitarianism can be viewed as a form of 
hyper-statism in which state power is not simply the primary form of 
power over economic processes, but in which economic power and asso- 
ciational power largely disappear. In a pure libertarian capitalism the state 
atrophies to a mere ‘night watchman’, serving only to enforce property 
rights, and commercial activities penetrate into all areas of civil society, 
commodifying everything. The exercise of economic power would almost 
fully explain the allocation and use of resources; citizens are atomized 
consumers who make individual choices in a market but exercise no 
collective power over the economy through association in civil society. 
Communism, as classically understood in Marxism, is a form of society 
in which the state has withered away and the economy is absorbed into 
civil society as the free, cooperative activity of associated individuals. 


None of these extreme forms could exist as a stable, reproducible form 
of social organization. Totalitarianism never completely eliminated 
informal social networks as a basis for cooperative social interaction 
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beyond the direct control of the state, and the practical functioning 
of economic institutions was never fully subordinated to centralized 
command-and-control planning. Capitalism would be an unreproducible 
and chaotic social order if the state played the minimalist role specified 
in the libertarian fantasy, but it would also, as Polanyi argued, function 
much more erratically if civil society was absorbed into the economy as 
a fully commodified and atomized arena of social life. Pure communism 
is also a utopian fantasy, since it is hard to imagine a complex society 
without some sort of authoritative means of making and enforcing rules 
(a ‘state’). Feasible, sustainable forms of large-scale social organization, 
therefore, always involve some kind of reciprocal relations among these 
three forms of power. 


Within this general conceptualization, capitalism, statism and social- 
ism should be thought of not simply as discrete ideal types but also as 
variables. The more the decisions made by actors exercising economic 
power based on private ownership determine the allocation and use of 
productive resources, the more capitalist the economic structure. The 
more that power exercised through the state determines the allocation 
and use of resources, the more the society is statist. And the more power 
rooted in civil society determines such allocations and use, the more the 
society is socialist. There are thus all sorts of complex mixed cases and 
hybrids—in which, for example, a society is capitalist in certain respects 
and statist or socialist in others. 


The idea of economic structures being hybrids of different power rela- 
tions is fundamental to the idea of transforming these structures. All 
existing capitalist societies contain significant elements of statism, since 
states everywhere allocate part of the social surplus for investment in 
areas such as public infrastructure, defence and education. Furthermore, 
in all capitalist societies the state removes certain powers from the pri- 
vate owners of the means of production, for example when capitalist 
states impose health and safety regulations on firms. State power, rather 
than economic power, controls those specific aspects of production, and 
in these ways that aspect of ownership has been transferred to the state. 
Capitalist societies also always contain at least some socialist elements, 
if only through the indirect influence of collective actors in civil society 
on the allocation of economic resources through their efforts to sway the 
state (on legislation) and capitalist corporations (on pay and conditions). 
The use of the simple, unmodified expression ‘capitalism’ to describe 
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an empirical case is thus a shorthand for something like ‘an economic 
structure within which capitalism is the predominant way of organizing 
economic activity’. 


IV. PATHWAYS TO SOCIAL EMPOWERMENT 


To recapitulate the conceptual proposal: socialism can be contrasted 
to capitalism and statism in terms of the principal form of power that 
shapes economic activity—the production and distribution of goods and 
services. Specifically, the greater the degree and forms of social empow- 
erment over use and control of economic resources and activities, the 
more we can describe an economy as socialist. What does this actually 
mean in terms of institutional designs? For capitalism and statism, 
because of the rich examples of historically existing societies, we have a 
reasonably clear idea of the institutional arrangements which make these 
forms of economic structure possible. But what about socialism? What 
sorts of institutional designs would enable power rooted in voluntary 
association within civil society to control the production and distribu- 
tion of goods and services? What does it mean to move in the direction 
of a society within which social empowerment is the central organizing 
principle of the economy? What does it mean institutionally to say that 
the means of production are collectively owned by i in a society 
but not by the state? 


Our task here is not so much to propose blueprints for the realization of 
social empowerment over economic activity, but rather to elaborate a set 
of principles that would tell us when we are moving in the right direc- 
tion. This is the task of a socialist compass. Such a compass will need to 
indicate three main directions, anchored in the forms of power we have 
been discussing: 


» social empowerment over the way state power affects economic 
activity; 


» social empowerment over the way economic power shapes eco- 
nomic activity; 


» social empowerment directly over economic activity. 
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FIGURE I: Pathways to social empowerment 
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These three directions of social empowerment yield an array of path- 
ways through which social power can be translated into power over the 
allocation of resources and control of production and distribution, as 
illustrated in Figure 1 (above).* 


Five pathways are especially important. Within each of these pathways we 
can think of an array of specific institutional proposals which would move 
us in the direction of greater social empowerment. I call the formulation 
of such institutional proposals 'envisioning real utopias': utopias because 
they embody emancipatory ideals; real because they attempt to formu- 
late viable institutional designs. In what follows we will briefly discuss 
the character of each of these five pathways to social empowerment. 


Statist socialism 


In traditional socialist theory, the essential route by which popular 
power—power rooted in the associational activity of civil society-—was 
translated into control over production and distribution was through the 


$ Arrows represent the predominance of one domain over another; thus the arrow 
from social to state power means that power rooted in civil society directly shapes 
the exercise of state power. This figure only illustrates the pathways through which 
social power operates; it is not meant to be a comprehensive map of all power rela- 
tions over economic activity. À similar sort of map could be drawn for the pathways 
to statism, and the pathways of capitalist economic power. 
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FIGURE 2: Statist socialism 
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state. Itis for this reason that those visions can be described as models of 
statist socialism. The basic idea ran as follows: political parties are asso- 
ciations formed in civil society with the goal of influencing states. Their 
members join in pursuit of certain objectives, and their power depends 
upon their capacities to mobilize for collective actions of various sorts. If 
a socialist party was deeply embedded in working-class social networks 
and communities, and democratically accountable through an open 
political process by means of which it represented the working class (or 
some broader coalition), and if that party then controlled the state, and 
the state the economy, one could argue that an empowered civil soci- 
ety controlled the economic system of production and distribution. This 
classic model of statist socialism is diagrammed in Figure 2. Here, eco- 
nomic power as such is marginalized: it is not by virtue of actors' direct 
ownership of assets that they have power to organize production, but 
rather through their collective political organization in civil society and 
their exercise of state power. 


Statist socialism of this sort was at the heart of traditional Marxist ideas 
of revolutionary socialism. The scenario—at least on paper—was that 
the party would be organically connected to the working class and effec- 
tively accountable to associated workers, and thus its control over the 
state would be a mechanism for civil society (understood in class terms) 
to control the state. Furthermore, revolutionary socialism envisioned a 
radical reorganization of the institutions of the state and economy— 
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FIGURE 3: Socialist statism 
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through organizational forms of participatory councils, called ‘soviets’ 
in the case of revolutionary Russia—that would directly involve workers’ 
associations in the exercise of power in both the state and production. 
These councils, if fully empowered in democratic ways and rooted in an 
autonomous civil society, could be thought of as a mechanism for insti- 
tutionalizing the ascendancy of associational power. Again, the party 
was seen as pivotal to this process, since it would provide the leadership 
(the ‘vanguard’) for such an associational translation of civil society into 
effective social power. 


This is not, of course, how things turned out (see Figure 3). Whether 
because of inherent tendencies of revolutionary party organizations 
to concentrate power at the top, or because of the terrible constraints 
imposed by the historical circumstances of the Russian Revolution and 
its aftermath, whatever potential existed for the Bolshevik Party to be 
subordinated to an autonomous civil society was destroyed in the decade 
after 1917. By the time the new Soviet state had fully consolidated power 
and launched its concerted efforts at transforming the economy, the Party 
had become a mechanism of state domination, a vehicle for penetrating 
civil society and controlling economic organizations. The Soviet Union, 
therefore, eventually became the archetype of authoritarian statism 
under the ideological banner of socialism, but not of socialism itself. 
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While certain socialist elements may have remained in the hybrid char- 
acter of this economic structure, its core principle of organization was 
statism, not social empowerment. Subsequent successful revolutionary 
socialist parties, for all their differences, followed a broadly similar path, 
creating various forms of statism, but never a socialism based on an 
empowered civil society. 


Today, few socialists believe that comprehensive statist central planning 
is a viable structure for realizing socialist goals. Nevertheless, statist 
socialism remains a component of any likely process of social empower- 
ment. The state will remain central to the provision of a wide range of 
public goods, from health to education to public transportation, and 
in spite of the record of central planning in the command economies, 
it could also be the case that efficient and democratic forms of cen- 
tral planning over certain kinds of goods production may be viable at 
some point in the future, under altered historical conditions. The cru- 
cial question for socialists, then, is the extent to which these aspects 
of state provision can be placed under the effective control of a demo- 
cratically empowered civil society. In capitalist societies, typically, public 
goods provision by the state is only weakly subordinated to social power 
through the institutions of representative democracy. Because of the 
enormous influence of capitalist economic power on state policies, 
often such public goods are more geared to the requirements of capital 
accumulation than social needs. Deepening the democratic quality of 
the state is thus the pivotal problem that will have to be solved in order 
for direct state provision of goods and services to become a genuine 
pathway to social empowerment. 


Many will be sceptical about the possibility of achieving this. The failure 
of command-and-control bureaucracies in both state-socialist and capi- 
talist economies has fuelled calls for the privatization of state services, 
not for their democratization. Yet a range of innovative designs provide 
reason to believe that more energetically participatory forms are possi- 
ble, especially at the local and regional level, and that these can enhance 
both the effectiveness of public goods provision and the accountability 
of democratic institutions.’ In Brazil, the system of participatory budget- 
ing developed during the 1990s in Porto Alegre involved large numbers 
of ordinary citizens and secondary associations in real decision-making 


7 Archon Fung and Erik Olin Wnght, Deepening Democracy. institutional innovations 
in empowered participatory governance, London 2003. 
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FIGURE 4: Social democratic statist economic regulation 
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over city budgets, and especially over state production of local public 
goods. While it lasted, the participatory budget contributed to a signifi- 
cant redirection of infrastructure investment by the local state towards 
the needs of the poor and working class. 


Social democratic regulation 


The second pathway for potential social empowerment centres on the 
ways in which the state constrains and regulates economic power (see 
Figure 4). Even in the present period of deregulation and the triumph of 
free-market ideologies, the state is deeply implicated in the regulation of 
production and distribution in ways that impinge on capitalist economic 
power. This includes a wide range of interventions: pollution control, 
workplace health and safety rules, product safety standards, providing 
skill credentials in labour markets, minimum wages and so on. All of 
these involve state power restricting certain powers of capital owners, 
and thereby affecting economic activities. 'To the extent that these forms 
of affirmative state intervention are themselves effectively subordinated 
to social power, this then becomes a pathway to social empowerment. 


Statist regulation of capitalist economic power, however, need not imply 
significant social empowerment. Again, the issue here is the extent 
and depth to which the regulatory activities of the state are genuine 
expressions of democratic empowerment. In actual capitalist societies, 
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FIGURE 5: Capitalist state economic regulation 
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much economic regulation is in fact more responsive to the needs and 
power of capital than to those of civil society. The result is a configura- 
tion more like Figure 5 than Figure 4: state power regulates capital, but 
in ways that are systematically responsive to the power of capital itself. 
The question, then, is the degree to which it is possible within capitalist 
society to democratize state regulatory processes in ways which under- 
cut the power of capital and enhance social power. One way of doing this 
is through what is sometimes called 'associative democracy. 


Associative democracy 


Associative democracy—the third pathway—encompasses a wide range 
of institutional devices through which collective associations in civil 
Society directly participate in various kinds of governance activities, usu- 
ally along with state agencies.? It can be interpreted as involving the joint 
effects of social power and state power on economic power (see Figure 6, 
overleaf). The most familiar form of this is probably the tripartite neo- 
corporatist arrangements in some social democratic societies, in which 
organized labour, employers' associations and the state meet together to 
bargain over economic regulations, especially those affecting the labour 
market and employment. Associative democracy could be extended 
to many other domains, for example watershed councils which bring 


* For an extended discussion, see Joshua Cohen and Joel Rogers, Associations and 
Democracy, London 1995. 
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together civic associations, environmental groups, developers and state 
agencies to regulate ecosystems; or health councils, through which med- 
ical associations, community organizations and public-health officials 
plan aspects of healthcare. To the extent that the associations involved 
are internally democratic and representative of interests in civil society, 
and the decision-making process in which they are engaged is open and 
deliberative, rather than heavily manipulated by elites and the state, then 
associative democracy can contribute to social empowerment. 


Social capitalism 


Economic power is rooted in the private ownership and control over the 
allocation, organization and use of capital of various sorts. Secondary 
associations of civil society can, through a variety of mechanisms, 
directly affect the way such economic power is used (Figure 7, oppo- 
site). For example, unions often control large pension funds. These are 
generally governed by rules of fiduciary responsibility which severely 
limit the potential use of those funds for purposes other than providing 
secure pensions for the beneficiaries. But those rules could be changed, 
and unions could potentially exert power over corporations through the 
management of such funds. More ambitiously, Robin Blackburn has 
proposed a new kind of pension fund, financed by a share-levy on cor- 
porations, which would enable a broader array of secondary associations 
in civil society to exert significant influence on the patterns of capital 
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FIGURE 7: Social capitalism 
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accumulation. In Canada today, the union movement has created a ven- 
ture capital fund, controlled by labour, to provide equity to start-up firms 
that satisfy certain social criteria. 

Social capitalism is not limited to capital funds controlled by associa- 
tions in civil society. Other proposals which could enhance the power 
of civil-society associations to constrain economic power centre on the 
collective involvement of workers in aspects of workplace management. 
The co-determination rules in Germany, which mandate worker repre- 
sentation on boards of directors of firms over a certain size, are a limited 
example of this. Proposals to replace shareholder councils with stake- 
holder councils for the control of corporate boards of directors would be 
a more radical version. Or consider the regulation of workplace health 
and safety, usually performed by a government regulatory agency which 
sends inspectors to workplaces to monitor compliance with rules; an 
alternative would be to empower workers’ councils within the workplace 
to monitor and enforce health and safety conditions. The latter is an 
example of enhancing social over economic power. Social movements 
putting consumer-oriented pressure on corporations would also be a 
form of civil society empowerment. This would include such things as 
the anti-sweatshop and labour-standards movements based on univer- 
sity campuses, and organized boycotts of corporations selling products 
that do not conform to some socially salient standard. 
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FIGURE 8: Social economy 
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The social economy 


The final route to empowering civil society implies the direct involvement 
of secondary associations in civil society in organizing various aspects 
of economic activity, not simply shaping the deployment of economic 
power (Figure 8). The 'social economy' constitutes an alternative way of 
directly organizing economic activity that is distinct from capitalist mar- 
ket production, state-organized production or household production. 
Its hallmark is production organized by collectivities directly to satisfy 
human needs, and not subject to the discipline of profit-maximization 
or state-technocratic rationality.? It includes such things as community 
organized healthcare clinics and daycare providers, but also bodies such 
as NGOs that facilitate fair trade in products from the global south by 
eliminating exploitative middlemen, and community land trusts that 
remove land from the market in order to create affordable housing. 


In capitalist societies, the primary way that production in the social econ- 
omy is financed is through charitable donations; this is one of the reasons 
why such activities are often organized by religious institutions. An alter- 
native would be for the state, through its capacity to tax, to provide funding 
for a wide range of socially organized non-market production. This is 


? In Figure 8 there 1s no arrow from the state to production and distribution since the 
state itselfis not directly involved ın these activities. The state is, of course, still impor- 
tant 1n setting up the legal parameters within which the social economy functions. 
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already common in the performing arts: many arts organizations are run 
on a non-profit basis, are designed to satisfy a particular kind of human 
need, and receive significant state subsidies in order to be insulated 
from the pressures of the market. In Quebec there is an extensive sys- 
tem of home care for the elderly organized through producer co-ops, and 
childcare offered by parent-provider co-ops. The Provincial Government 
heavily subsidizes these co-ops and establishes rules that essentially block 
the entry of profit-oriented firms into the subsidized social economy sec- 
tor. These co-operatives grew out of a movement for a social economy and 
are coordinated by a civil-society association, the Chantier de l'économie 
sociale.? The Canadian single-payer healthcare system also has an impor- 
tant element of social economy: the state funds virtually all healthcare 
and regulates standards, but it generally does not directly organize its 
provision, as in the British National Health Service. Rather, hospitals, 
clinics and medical practices are run by all sorts of entities in civil society, 
including community-based organizations. This creates a space within 
which a social economy in health care, operating on the basis of grass- 
roots participatory co-operatives, could potentially play a larger role. 


One of the major obstacles to a dramatic expansion of the social econ- 
omy is the problem of providing an adequate standard of living for 
people who work within it. One way of overcoming this obstacle would 
be the implementation of an unconditional basic income. The latter is 
generally defended on the grounds of egalitarian principles of social jus- 
tice. But it can also be seen as a strategy for transferring part of the 
social surplus from capital accumulation to what might be called social 
accumulation, by reducing the pressure on collective associations in the 
social economy to provide for the entire standard of living of produc- 
ers. In this way social empowerment along the pathway of the social 
economy would be accelerated. 


Problems of social power 


These five pathways constitute the principal ways in which social power 
can theoretically be translated into effective control over economic 


'? An excellent discussion of innovative initiatives in the Quebec social economy can 
be found in Marguerite Mendell, "The Social Economy 1n Québec: Discourses and 
Strategies’, in Abigail Bakan and Eleanor MacDonald, eds, Critical Political Studies: 
Debates From the Left, Kingston 2002, pp. 319-43; and Nancy Neamtan, "The Social 
Economy: finding a way between the market and the state', Policy Options, July/ 


August 2005, pp. 71-6. 
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production and distribution. To the extent that social empowerment 
along these pathways increases, then we are moving in the direction of 
socialism. There are, of course, good reasons to be sceptical as to how 
power rooted in civil society could be organized to control the allocation 
of resources for production and distribution. Two problems are especially 
troubling. First, a vibrant civil society is precisely one with a multitude 
of heterogeneous associations, networks and communities, built around 
different goals, based on different solidarities; this does not seem a 
promising basis for the kind of coherent power needed to control a com- 
plex economic system. Second, the voluntary associations that comprise 
civil society include many based on narrow exclusionary interests and 
the preservation of privilege: the KKK as well as the NAAc». Why should 
we believe that empowering such associations would contribute to amel- 
iorating the harms of capitalism, let alone to human emancipation? 


The first of these two objections is one ofthe reasons why the conception 
of socialism proposed here is not the same as anarchism. An anarchist 
vision of transcending capitalism imagines a world in which the vol- 
untarily coordinated collective action of civil society can spontaneously 
achieve sufficient coherence to provide for social order and social repro- 
duction without the need for a state. Socialism, by contrast, requires a 
state—and one with real power to create rules of the game and mecha- 
nisms of coordination without which the collective power of civil society 
would be unable to achieve the necessary integration to control either 
state or economy. Just as a capitalist economy requires a capitalist state 
to ensure the conditions for the sustainable exercise of capitalist eco- 
nomic power, and a statist economy requires a 'statist state' to ensure its 
minimal coherence, so any sustainable process of social empowerment 
over the economy would require a socialist state. 


The second objection—that civil society contains many associations 
inconsistent with egalitarian emancipatory ideals—is more troubling, 
for it raises the spectre of a socialism rooted in exclusion and oppres- 
sion. There is no guarantee that a society within which power rooted in 
civil society predominated would uphold radical, democratic, egalitar- 
ian ideals. This, however, is not a unique problem for socialism; it is 
a characteristic of democratic institutions in general. As conservatives 
often point out, inherent in democracy is the potential for the tyranny 
of the majority, and yet in practice liberal democracies have been fairly 
successful in creating institutions that protect both individual rights 
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and the interests of minorities. A socialist democracy would face simi- 
lar challenges: how to devise an institutional framework for democratic 
deepening and associational empowerment which would foster radical, 
democratic, egalitarian conceptions of emancipation. My contention 
here is not that a socialism of social empowerment will inevitably meet 
this challenge successfully, but that moving along the pathways of social 
empowerment will provide more favourable terrain on which to struggle 
for these ideals than either capitalism or statism. 


V. TRANSFORMATION 


The set of real utopian proposals along these five pathways of social 
empowerment do not constitute a comprehensive blueprint for a soci- 
ety beyond capitalism. Many other institutional transformations would 
be necessary for the construction of a robust, socialist economy fully 
embodying the ideal of collective ownership of the means of production, 
let alone for a society within which. democratic egalitarian emancipa- 
tory ideals could be realized outside of economic structures as well. 
Nevertheless, if the full array of institutional proposals we have exam- 
ined were implemented in a serious and thoroughgoing way, capitalism 
would be profoundly transformed. While some of the proposals, taken 
individually, might be considered only modest movements along a par- 
ticular pathway of social empowerment, taken collectively they would 
constitute a fundamental transformation of capitalism’s class relations 
and the structures of power and privilege rooted in them. Capitalism 
might still remain a component in the hybrid configuration of power 
relations governing economic activity, but it would be a subordinated 
capitalism heavily constrained within limits set by the deepened democ- 
ratization of both state and economy. 


This inventory of real utopian designs is not achievable under exist- 
ing social and political conditions. They constitute desirable and viable 
but not, as a package, currently achievable alternatives. Achievability 
depends upon the powers of social actors and the circumstances in 
which they act. Developing an understanding of these issues is the objec- 
tive of the third general task of emancipatory social science: the theory 
of transformation. 
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The central question of a theory of transformation is this: given the 
obstacles and opportunities for emancipatory transformation generated 
by the process of social reproduction, the gaps in that process, and the 
uncertain future trajectory of social change, what sort of collective strate- 
gies will help us move in the direction of social emancipation? Struggles 
for democratic, egalitarian, emancipatory ideals have historically clus- 
tered around three basic modes of transformation through which new 
institutions of social empowerment might be built: ruptural, interstitial 


and. symbiotic. 


Ruptural transformations envision creating new institutions of social 
empowerment by a sharp break with existing forms and social structures. 
The core idea is that direct confrontation and political struggle will cre- 
ate a radical disjuncture in which existing institutions are destroyed and 
new ones built, within a short space of time. A revolutionary scenario for 
the transition to socialism is the iconic version of this: a decisive, encom- 
passing victory of popular forces resulting in the rapid transformation 
of underlying economic structures. However, ruptural transformations 
are not confined to revolutions. They may involve clusters of institutions 
rather than the foundations of a social system; they may also be partial 
rather than total. The unifying idea is of sharp discontinuity and rapid 
change, rather than metamorphosis over an extended period of time. 


Interstitial transformations seek to build new forms of social empower- 
ment in the niches, spaces and margins of capitalist society, often where 
they do not seem to pose any immediate threat to dominant classes and 
elites. This is the strategy that is most deeply embedded in civil soci- 
ety and often falls below the radar of radical critics of capitalism. While 
interstitial strategies are at the centre of some anarchist approaches to 
social change and play a large practical role in the efforts of many com- 
munity activists, revolutionary socialists have often disparaged such 
efforts, seeing them as palliative or merely symbolic, offering little 
prospect of serious challenge to the status quo. Yet, cumulatively, such 
developments can not only make a real difference in people’s lives, but 
potentially constitute a key component of enlarging the transformative 
scope for social empowerment in the society as a whole. 


Symbiotic transformations involve strategies in which extending and 
deepening the institutional forms of popular social empowerment also 
solves certain practical problems faced by dominant classes and elites. 
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The democratization of the capitalist state, for instance, was the result of 
concerted pressures and struggles from below which were initially seen 
as a serious threat to the stability of capitalist dominance. The increase 
in social empowerment was real, not illusory, but it also helped to solve 
problems in ways that served the interests of capitalists and other elites, 
contributing to the stability of capitalism. Symbiotic transformations 
thus have a contradictory character to them, often taking advantage of 
a tension between short- and long-term effects of institutional change: 
in the short term, symbiotic forms of social empowerment are in the 
interests of elites and dominant classes; in the long term they can shift 
the balance of power towards broader social empowerment. 


These three modes of transformation suggest very different postures 
towards the politics of transformation. Ruptural transformation, at least 
in its more radical forms (‘Smash the state’), assumes that the core 
institutions of social reproduction cannot be effectively used for eman- 
cipatory purposes; they must be destroyed and replaced with something 
qualitatively new and different. Interstitial transformation (‘Ignore the 
state’) aims to get on with the business of building an alternative world 
inside the old from the bottom up. Perhaps there are moments when 
established institutions can be harnessed to facilitate this process, but 
interstitial transformation mostly sidesteps centres of power. Symbiotic 
transformation (‘Use the state’) looks for ways in which emancipatory 
changes can be embodied in the core institutions of social reproduction, 
especially the state. The hope is to forge new hybrid forms which have 
a ratchet-like character, moving us in the direction of enlarged scope for 
emancipatory social empowerment. 


None of these strategies is unproblematic. None of them guarantees suc- 
cess. All of them contain risks and dilemmas. In different times and 
places, one or another may be the most effective, but typically none of 
them is sufficient by itself. It often happens that activists become deeply 
committed to one or another of these strategic visions, seeing them as 
universally valid. As a result, considerable energy is expended fighting 
against the rejected models. A long-term project with any prospects 
for success must grapple with the messy problem of combining these 
strategies, even if the combination inevitably means that struggles often 
operate at cross-purposes. 
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It is easy, at the beginning of the 21st century, to be pessimistic about 
the future prospects of a socialism of social empowerment. But it is 
important to remember that around the world many of these propos- 
als are being tried. Experiments exist, new institutions are continually 
being built (and alas destroyed) in the interstices of capitalist societies, 
and from time to time political victories occur in which the state can be 
enlisted in the process of social innovation. New forms of social empow- 
erment continually arise. We do not know what the limits of such partial 
and piecemeal experimentation and innovation are within capitalism: 
social empowerment may ultimately be restricted to the margins, or 
there may be much more room to manoeuvre. But what is certain is that 


we have not reached those limits yet. 


Thinking systematically about emancipatory alternatives is one element 
in the process by which limits of the possible can expand. What for now 
remain only visions for viable change can potentially become coherent 
political projects. By embarking on the journey of social empowerment 
within capitalism we may reach a world of empowerment over it—and 
eventually, perhaps, a destiny beyond it. 
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PETER GOWAN 
A RADICAL REALIST 


The era of the long defeat in Vietnam produced a great age of American 
writing on the nature and sources of us foreign policy. Today, the impasses 
of the Bush Administration's drive into the Islamic world are stimulating a 
second phase of scholarship on these same questions. Christopher Layne's 
new book, The Peace of Illusions, is a notable symptom of this renewed intel- 
lectual quest into the roots of America’s ‘grand strategy’. 

At first sight, the 1960s and 70s ferment and the current revival could 
scarcely be more different. The most trenchant analyses of the Vietnam 
era were from the left, and often from the Marxist tradition: works such as 
William Appleman Williams's Tragedy of American Diplomacy and Gabriel 
Kolko's Politics of War. Although Kolko's work was sidelined at the time 
and Wilhams vilified as a quasi-Communist, the latter in particular has 
had a profound influence on the subsequent historiography of American 
foreign policy. Even the editor of the once rather stuffy journal, Diplomatic 
History, has written that the Williams school's paradigm for understanding 
the history of American foreign policy ‘constitutes perhaps the most crea- 
tive contribution to our field 1n the last century and the only contribution to 
frame a grand master narrative for American diplomatic history.’ 

By contrast, much of today's most interesting work comes from the trad- 
ition of realist International Relations theory, most closely associated in 
Europe at any rate—despite the work of E. H. Carr—with the power politics 
of the inter-war period. The post-war founding fathers of American realism, 
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men such as George Kennan and Hans Morgenthau, were directly connected 
to the earher traditions of realist thought on the European right, epitomized 
in such terms as Machtpolitik, Weltpolitik or Geopolitik. Morgenthau openly 
acknowledged his debt to Carl Schmitt, while Kennan was steeped in the 
traditions of a German conservatism which he much admired. But the evol- 
ution of the realist tradition in American academic life has been distinctive. 
Although students of International Relations are invited to enter a ‘great 
debate’ between ‘realism’ and ‘liberalism’, in the actual politics of American 
foreign policy the realists have tended to become more critical, while the so- 
called liberal camp has largely been captured by aggressive imperialists. 

Indeed, the current shape of realist discourse was crucially moulded 
during the Vietnam period: first-generation American realists, however 
conservative, on the whole opposed that war on the grounds that it was a 
diversion from the focused pursuit of America’s vital security interests. The 
next generation took off from there, arguing that the task of us grand strat- 
egy was to ensure the territorial safety and survival of the American state and 
its people. From that perspective, a glance at the map suggests that the us 
has had few, if any, serious security problems over the last hundred years: no 
power challenge whatever from the Western hemisphere and no direct terri- 
torial threat from any other state. The critical edge of these realists’ work was 
sharpened by the us response to the collapse of the Soviet Bloc. While many 
had viewed America’s expansion into Eurasia as a classic, counter-hegem- 
onic strategy that was necessary 1n order to prevent a challenge from the 
Soviet Union, traditional realism could not explain why the Soviet collapse 
did not lead to a scaling back of American power. Nor could many realists 
approve of the expansionism set in train by the Defence Policy Guidelines of 
George Bush Senior, and taken much further under the administrations of 
Clinton and Bush Junior. 

As a result, a significant layer of these realist critics have now radicalized 
their analysis. But unlike the intellectual challengers of the Vietnam era, 
the main opponents of orthodoxy today are establishment figures, coming 
from the International Relations departments of elite universities: Stephen 
Walt from Harvard, John Mearsheimer from Chicago and Barry Posen from 
mir. A work by a four-star general, Andrew Bacevich’s American Empire, was 
paradigmatic ın this shift. Bacevich rejected the old realist consensus that the 
us Cold War drive was a reactive response to Soviet power and an exercise 
in balance-of-power politics. Instead he reopened the perspective associated 
with the work of scholars such as Williams, reading the 1940s American 
expansion into Eurasia as a drive for global hegemony and empire. Walt and 
Mearsheimer have been among the most incisive critics of the current Bush 
Adminuistration’s bloody adventures in the Middle East, arguing that it is the 
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power of the Israel lobby in the us that has diverted American foreign policy 
from a more rational course. 

Christopher Layne’s Peace of Illusions is an important contribution to 
this new trend. Layne himself is a young scholar at the Bush School of 
Government in Texas. A maverick libertarian and sometime Republican 
voter with links to the free-market Cato Institute, he is the author, often 
in collaboration with Benjamin Schwarz of Atlantic Monthly, of a series of 
articles arguing compellingly for a pull-back to off-shore balancing and criti- 
cizing liberal cosmopolitanism (‘Kant or Cant?’}. Layne’s book concludes, as 
we shall see, by going far beyond conventional American realist parameters; 
nevertheless, it is deeply embedded in the language and concepts of that 
tradition. Layne takes this tradition very seriously and expects his readers to 
do so too. Some may find his guided tour through all the twists and turns 
of the debates within the school over the last quarter of a century gruelling; 
yet those with the stamina to follow him through eighty pages of excellent 
endnotes, after two hundred pages of text, will gain a valuable education 
in the evolution of this large and influential trend of thought about inter- 
national politics. And wrapped within the jargon about neo-realism versus 
neo-classical realism, about offensive and defensive realism, about counter- 
hegemonic grand strategies and extra-regional hegemony theory, lie highly 
significant debates about real-world issues. 

Layne devotes his book to rescuing realism not only from the post-1990 
cultural onslaught of cosmopolitan liberalism and neo-conservativism, but 
also from the intellectual contradictions of 1ts predominant expression since 
the 19705, the ‘neo-realism’ of Kenneth Waltz. Writing when systems theory 
was at the height of fashion, Waltz gave causal priority to the logic of the 
inter-state system in explaining the dynamics of international politics. This 
system, he claimed, is organized as an anarchy in which each state 1s threat- 
ened with extinction from other more powerful states and must thus prioritize 
external security for its survival. This in turn requires them to analyse the 
shifting distribution of power resources, above all military capabilities, and 
to ensure that they can balance against any power in the system that could 
threaten them. No state can ever replace inter-state anarchy by hierarchy— 
a global empire—because balancing by other states will thwart the attempt. 
Waltz presented the Cold War as just such a balance of power. This enabled 
realists to claim that American grand strategy during the post-war era was 
driven by defensive motives: to prevent the Soviet Bloc from extending its 
hegemony across Eurasia, and thus achieving a concentration of power that 
would have been mortally threatening to America. This us grand strategy of 
‘counter-hegemony’ can be seen to fit with the wider notion of ‘off-shore bal- 
ancing’: as a sea-power, like 19th-century Britain, the us could devote itself to 
the essentially negative task of ensuring that there was a balance of power on 
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the Eurasian continent, throwing its weight onto the scales to block any one 
power (i.e. the ussr) from establishing continental hegemony. 

There were all kinds of problems with the Waltzian theory of the Cold 
War: it was bad history and a bad analysis of the distribution of power. But it 
served the realists well in making them very influential among policy-making 
intellectuals. Yet with the Soviet collapse in 1991 the theory spun into 
crisis, for it predicted that, as a power committed to off-shore balancing, 
Washington would be bound to pull back from Europe, East Asia and the 
Middle East once the Soviet challenger disappeared. The vs, of course, did 
no such thing. Mearsheimer, picking up the baton as leading realist theorist, 
initially tried to claim that the us had not pulled back because of inertia. But 
as Layne points out, this was not good enough. Inertia is hardly the term for 
the intensive drive for NATO expansion undertaken by the Bush Senior and 
Clinton Administrations, for the latter's remilitarization of the us-Japanese 
alliance, or for the Bush Junior Administration's determined thrust into the 
Gulf and Central Asia. 

The Peace of Illusions is a striking and ambitious attempt to overcome the 
post-1991 crisis of American realism. Layne's starting point is to argue that 
there is one great exception to Waltz's rule that states' foreign policies are 
driven by the security threats posed in an anarchic inter-state system: that 
exception is the United States itself. Uniquely the vs, at least since the late 
19th century, has faced no external threat to its survival. Situated between 
weak states to north and south, and with its large population and huge indus- 
trial economy protected by an ocean on either side—what Mearsheimer calls 
‘the stopping power of water —the us alone among modern powers could 
determine its grand strategy largely as a matter of choice. And by 'choice' 
Layne means that domestic politics rather than Waltzian defensive neces- 
sity has determined America's outward expansion; a proposition up to now 
claimed by the so-called 1& ‘liberals’ against the realists. 

This rather obvious truth has very large implications, not least the cor- 
ollary that American grand strategy towards Eurasia may not have had 
anything to do with defensive balancing against threats from that quarter. 
Buttressing his argument with solid archival research, Layne goes on to 
show that Wilson's 1917 decision to intervene in World War One was moti- 
vated neither by security worries nor efforts at ‘off-shore balancing’. Equally, 
he argues persuasively that the Roosevelt administration was not seriously 
worried about a German bridgehead being established in Latin America 
in 1940—41: Germany lacked the military capacity to mount any such 
threat, thanks not only to the ocean’s stopping power but also to that of the 
American Navy. And if the us had been engaged in an off-shore balancing 
grand strategy towards Europe at the start of the 1940s, it should have swung 
into action with the Nazi occupation of France; yet, as Layne points out, 
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the Roosevelt Administration did nothing to prevent France’s fall. Indeed, 
the argument could be taken further: in May-June 1940, when there 
were powerful pressures in Britain for a Halifax-led peace with Germany, 
Washington made no attempt to discourage it; Roosevelt’s sole concern was 
to ensure that the British fleet sailed for Canada in the event of a capitula- 
tion. Lend-lease was not the cause of Britain’s failure to do a peace deal with 
Germany 1n 1940, but its effect. 

So if the us did not choose off-shore balancing at this crucial turning 
point of the early 1940s, what course did it adopt? Layne’s answer is une- 
quivocal: American strategy was to establish its hegemony over the major 
industrial powers of Eurasia, once the Second World War had created the 
conditions there for ıt to do so. The Cold War was essentially an effect of 
this American choice to exploit the chaos in Eurasia for a global hegemonic 
drive. Layne recognizes the force of Mearsheimer's point about the impor- 
tance of water, and of geography more generally, but adds that 1t must be 
qualified by the power-projection capacities of given states in given histori- 
cal conditions. While neither Germany nor Japan could project their power 
to mainland America in the 1940s, the United States could do so deep into 
Europe and East Asia, and successfully exploited the opportunity to subordi- 
nate Germany and Japan to its hegemony thereafter. Citing archival sources, 
Layne shows that this was not an accidental outcome of the conflict but a 
central American war aim, along with usurping Britain’s role as organizing 
centre of the world economy. 

These arguments are not entirely novel. Layne draws on Kolko’s analysis 
to establish the us priority of bringing Britain to heel and assuming leader- 
ship of the world economy, while opening the British and other European 
empires to American capital. He builds on Williams’s work to illustrate 
America’s post-war drive to combine the opening of European markets with 
ascendancy over European politics. But his focus on a very specific question 
about the grand-strategy concepts articulated by American policy-mak- 
ers—do they indicate a counter-hegemonic, off-shore balancing strategy, or 
a quest for hegemony ın Eurasia?—does add a new angle to our understand- 
ing of this history, while clearly demonstrating that the us was pursuing the 
latter goal long before the start of the Cold War. Thus Roosevelt’s October 
1944 telegrams to Churchill and Stalin declared: ‘there 1s in this global war 
literally no question, either military or political, in which the United States 
1s not interested.’ On his 1945 mission to Moscow, Harry Hopkins insisted 
to Stalin that America was legitimately concerned with events in Soviet- 
occupied Poland because ‘the interests of the United States were world 
wide and not confined to North and South America and the Pacific Ocean’. 
George Marshall, us Army Chief of Staff, reiterated: ‘It no longer appears 
practical to continue what we once conceived as hemispheric defence as a 
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satisfactory basis for our security. We are now concerned with the peace of 
the entire world.’ 

A key question for the Roosevelt Administration was to ensure that West 
European powers would be incapable of independent action on ‘the larger 
questions’ of world politics in the post-war period. Peace of Illusions shows in 
some detail how this goal was pursued towards both Britain and Germany. 
On the issue of American control over the Middle East, Layne cites a 1944 
OSS report arguing that the us would have three vital interests in the region: 
‘Oil, Airbases and Future Markets’. The us would therefore have a ‘security 
problem’ in the region: ‘this means in particular security from our present 
allies, almost all of whom have fingers in the Moslem pie and who have 
shown themselves particularly anxious to keep us out.’ A careful reading of 
internal reports shows that Washington's fight with the Soviet Union focused 
above all on the insistence that Moscow accept American leadership at a glo- 
bal level. Subsequent chapters demonstrate how American grand strategy 
has worked to suppress power politics amongst the other major capitalist 
states by tying them 1nto hegemonic alliances in which Washington retains 
command over their geopolitical activities. 

Although Layne's account is confined to American relations with Europe, 
he nghtly argues that this has been the central relationship for the vs and 
paradigmatic for its efforts in East Asia too. His treatment of these issues is 
compelling, grounded in impressive archival research around the key his- 
torical moments right up to the 1990s. Layne's conception of hegemony 
is not a quantitative one about power resources, but rather one of political 
authority: the claim by one state to exercise its authority over the security 
policies of the rest. In American policy-world jargon, the preferred term for 
this is ‘primacy’. In return, of course, the us took on the actual military bur- 
den of protecting its subordinate allies. An alternative approach might have 
entailed secunty alliances with fully-armed sovereign states; but America's 
Cold War strategy aimed rather at taking over the security of Eurasia’s two 
key industrial powers: Germany and Japan. Layne's account thus solves the 
cognitive puzzle that has thrown the American realist tradition into crisis 
since the end of the Cold War: why the us did not pull back. He shows, 
rather, that Washington has simply continued with its post-war strategy 
geared to maintaining its primacy. The Clinton Adminstration's manoeu- 
vres in the Balkans in the 1990s were precisely centred on ensuring this 
in the European sphere, by sabotaging £u efforts to acquire independent 
authority over the region’s security, while simultaneously serving German 
interests there, under American suzerainty. 

The Peace of Illusions is not simply a work of history, however. It also con- 
tains a strong political argument about contemporary us strategy. America’s 
hegemonic drive, Layne contends, has turned the country into a National 
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Security State with a bloated military-industrial complex; the huge resources 
devoted to military power could have been better spent on prosperity for the 
American people. Its expansionist thrust has undermined America’s social 
institutions, and aided the rise of the imperial presidency and erosion of the 
powers of Congress. Above all, it has brought involvement in wars which are 
of little or no importance for the us itself, as a concomitant for taking com- 
mand of other states' security interests. This is a powerful argument, clearly 
applicable to Korea, Vietnam (even if, in the 1950s, it seemed vital that Japan 
had access to the raw materials of South East Asia) and Taiwan. Layne gives 
it a further twist, by pointing out that the allies’ reasonable doubts about 
American willingness to fight for their security interests, when these are 
not central to its own, pushes the us constantly to demonstrate its resolve in 
order to avoid a crisis of confidence. Precisely because the vs does not want 
a war with North Korea, whose missiles and, perhaps nuclear warheads, can 
theaten Japan, it picks easier targets elsewhere (Afghanistan, Iraq) to prove 
that it has the will and capacity to take on states like the pprx. But in many 
cases these exemplary wars turn out to be more costly than envisaged. 

Layne then goes on to propose an alternative American foreign 
policy—much more far-reaching than most liberals would countenance. 
The us should withdraw from nato and let the ru powers develop their own 
security system; in East Asia it should abandon its commitments to Taiwan, 
Japan and South Korea. America would maintain basing agreements in both 
theatres, to ensure that it could influence the shifting multi-polar power bal- 
ances that would arise in each. But it should, if necessary, be prepared to face 
the possibility of great-power wars in both regions without committing itself 
to either stopping or joining them. It should maintain a naval presence in 
the Gulf, to keep the Straits of Hormuz open, but otherwise withdraw from 
the Middle East; here too the main local players—1ran, Saudi Arabia and 
Iraq—should be allowed to compete with each other while the us retreats to 
the horizon, only setting the occasional paw upon the scales. 

Why should this modest proposal not be warmly greeted at home? 
Layne explains the intransigent rejection any such off-shore balancing strat- 
egy would meet by going where American 18 realists usually fear to tread: 
into an exploration of the internal politics and social nature of the us state. 
Drawing once more on Williams's work, Layne locates the drive behind 
us hegemonic expansionism in the commitment of American elites to the 
‘open door —that is, to opening the doors of other states, both economically, 
to penetration by American goods and capital, and politically-ideologically, to 
mould their institutions along democratic-capitalist lines. Layne sums this 
up as exporting 'the American way of life', and for much of his book treats 
it as the explanation for us strategy. But this is surely to confuse cause and 
effect: economic and ideological open doors are the goals, not the causes, of 
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American strategy; they sit alongside the military-political hegemonic goals 
which Layne so acutely defines. 

What links the two? Only in the final pages of Peace of Illusions does 
Layne address the deeper sources of both. His answer is that the American 
elites ‘are the state’. Drawing on Thomas Ferguson’s striking 1984 essay, 
‘From Normalcy to New Deal’, on the business coalition that formed 
around Roosevelt in the 1930s—again, an unusual source, even for a maver- 
ick Republican—Layne provides an analysis of the social substance of the 
American state: ‘at the core... were large capital-intensive corporations that 
looked to overseas markets and outward-looking investment banks’; around 
this core were assembled ‘the national media, important foundations, the 
big Wall Street law firms, and organizations such as the Council on Foreign 
Relations’. This capitalist coalition, he argues, has been the driving force of 
the open-door/global-hegemony strategy for the last six decades and remains 
in power today. It constitutes a prodigiously powerful opponent to Layne’s 
radical grand-strategy alternative. As he writes: 


Unless it undergoes a Damascene-like intellectual conversion, as long as the 
present foreign policy elite remains in power the United States will remain 
wedded to a hegemonic grand strategy. It probably will take a major domestic 
political realignment—perhaps triggered by setbacks abroad or a severe eco- 
nomic crisis at home—to bring about a change ın American grand strategy. 


The pity is that this social formation enters only at the end of Peace of 
Illusions, an explanatory deus ex machina, rather than informing the histori- 
cal analysis throughout. An indistinct picture of the relationship between 
politics and markets under capitalism is not, of course, limited to American 
realists. Liberals and Weberians are just as prone to see capitalist economics 
as having an autonomous logic of its own, with politics figuring only as an 
external constraint. Here, Kolko's grasp of the role of state-political activity as 
integral to the shaping of legal and administrative arrangements for profita- 
ble economic activity within capitalism remains indispensable. His Railroads 
and Regulation, 1877-1916 provides an illuminating analysis of the uniquely 
American pattern of rule by a hybrid group of political businessmen, political 
business lawyers and political investment bankers, from the days of railroad 
regulation and the so-called Progressive era on. It is not, Kolko shows, a gen- 
eral logic of economics or of capital that dictates the legal and institutional 
shaping of markets, at home and abroad. Rather, they are shaped by the 
particularistic 1nterests of specific capitals, and this requires the exercise of 
political power. So the extension of American business abroad is driven not 
by an economic but by a particularistic social-power logic, aiming at the politi- 
cal restructuring of the economic and institutional regimes of other capitalist 
centres. The extension of us political hegemony is crucial for achieving this. 
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That said, Layne’s important book makes a major contribution to our 
understanding of key aspects of American foreign policy since the 1940s, and 
is an extremely useful guide to recent debates among realist International 
Relations scholars. Peace of Illusions is the clearest and most sophisticated 
argument for a radical alternative to the last sixty years of grand-strategy 
orthodoxy. It also signals a significant fluidity of ideological labels in the new 
debates on the direction of us policy, itself a symptom of the widespread diso- 
nentation amongst American intellectuals on the world-political role of their 
state. In that sense, Layne’s book can also be read as a product of the crisis 
in American realist thought, which its unorthodox conclusions may serve to 
deepen. It breaks with that tradition’s long-standing refusal to discuss the 
political-economic goals of American strategy which, with the honourable 
exception of Robert Gilpin’s work, have generally been treated by realists as 
more or less taboo. Layne rightly sees the drive for the economic open door 
and the drive for primacy in the security field as two sides of the same coin. 

But if his attention to the actual social configuration of the American 
business class is welcome, we should also recognize that it is somewhat 
outdated. Much has happened to the shape of American capitalism since 
the formation of the New Deal coalition of the late 1930s. The decline of the 
domestic industrial base, the relocation of manufacturing abroad, the expan- 
sion of American-owned industry in other regions, above all Europe, the 
extraordinary growth and global reach of the financial sector, the new cen- 
trality of the export of business and financial services: these changes have 
been accompanied by significant fluctuations in the social structure of the 
American capitalist class, not least in the revival of powerful rentier inter- 
ests. An exploration of the implications of Layne’s alternative grand strategy 
for this configuration—pulling out of Europe, East Asia and the Middle 
East—would raise some interesting questions. Large groups within the 
American business class are now acutely aware that their overseas sources 
of value are directly dependent on vs capacity not only to reshape the inter- 
nal political economies of other states, but also to secure their continued 
opening. America's ability to do this depends directly on its role as those 
states' security manager. 

Nor is the international division of labour power-free, as one might 
assume from Peace of Illusions. It is a vertically structured hierarchy, as 
the behaviour of the American politico-business class demonstrated when 
Japanese capitalism seemed to be on the point of acquiring dominance in 
strategic high-tech sectors in the 1980s. Without Washington's command 
over Japan's military-political security environment, it is doubtful that the us 
could have achieved the transformation of its political economy that it has 
carried through over the last 25 years; yet another reason for American elites 
to beware the shift towards an off-shore balancing grand strategy. 
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Might the British historical precedent show possible advantages for 
American capitalist leaders in such a turn? By limiting its power-projection 
to the oceans, and turning itself into a great financial entrepót and rentier 
foreign 1nvestor, Britain was able to retain enormous influence within the 
capitalist world long after its manufacturing ascendancy was overtaken by 
Germany and America. Indeed, industrial and military self-denial actually 
enhanced Britain's ability to remain a trusted leader of the international 
monetary and financial system. A similar path could be followed by the us 
in the 21st century, combined, as in the British case, with building a nar- 
rowly defined purely American-imperial string of states in the periphery and 
semi-periphery as a valuable support-system that would not threaten the 
development of the other major capitalist centres in the security field. Layne 
does not work through the social consequences of his proposed switch to 
off-shore balancing, but it would inevitably imply a continued hollowing out 
of the American industrial base, and a deepening polarization between rich 
rentiers and the rest. The Victorian safety-valve of exporting large parts of 
the population to North America and other dominions would not be feasible 
in today's closed world. Layne hopes that his strategy would return American 
capital investment to the security of the fatherland itself. That might be true 
for 1ndustrial capital and service sectors, if other regions closed their doors; 
but it would not necessarily apply to a rentier class of money capitalists. 

Another interesting theme in Peace of Illusions is the anxiety of American 
elites about the fragility of the domestic capitalist regime, allied to the belief 
that its model must be spread across the rest of the advanced world in order 
to forestall its overthrow at home. Although Layne cites copious evidence of 
such fears, this seems at first sight bizarre. If by ‘internal regime’ we mean 
capitalism or the Constitution, these surely face negligible threat. Yet if we 
take the domestic regime in a narrower sense, these anxieties may have had a 
stronger basis. The American system is more or less unique in its hostihty to 
the idea that the state should take on significant social obligations for the wel- 
fare of its citizens; a powerful counter-ideology suggests that Americans must 
accept individual responsibility for their fate in the struggle of the market- 
place. This ideology faced a challenge in the 1930s whose legacies have not 
been entirely obliterated, as the continuing battles over Social Security make 
clear. During the Cold War, the anticommunist mobilization of hegemonic 
strategy was a way of buttressing domestic opposition to redistnbutive experi- 
ments at home, and the quasi-Keynesian warfare state was a useful antidote 
to the welfare state. Would a grand strategic pull-back to off-shore balancing 
inspire new demands for a redirection of state spending towards social wel- 
fare goals? The ‘peace dividend’ was certainly a hope—though not of course 
a reality —in the immediate aftermath of the Cold War. 
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Layne is to be thanked for helping us to ponder the options of the us in 
the field of grand strategy today. As for his secondary goal—of reviving the 
intellectual influence of the realist tradition through reform of its central 
analytical tenets—his book is, in truth, more likely to deepen the crisis of 
the American realist paradigm than to overcome it. But in turning Waltz’s 
key axioms into testable hypotheses and then finding them inapplicable to 
the us, Layne faces the realists with yet another set of contradictions. And by 
urging us to view the American state as a formation dominated by a capitalist 
class as concerned with economic and ideological expansion as with power 
politics, Layne adds a large new list of problems to the realist agenda. 

We are left with two valid realist concerns, one analytical and one 
ethico-political. The analytical concern which American realists have always 
stressed is the role of force and power politics in international relations. The 
great merit of realism has been to foreground the continuing importance of 
these dimensions, typically hidden and mystified in the official discourses 
of the liberal capitalist powers. The realist school has provided a wealth of 
illuminating concepts for researching these phenomena. But it has failed 
to ground these insights in a deeper theory of the determinations of power 
politics in the modern capitalist inter-state system. In grappling with the 
grand strategy of the American state, this indeterminacy is starkly exposed. 
Layne has had the courage to face this void and to look to a rich historical 
source for some answers: the unorthodox challengers who emerged dur- 
ing the long Vietnam debacle, and who have produced an extraordinarily 
strong body of work on the history of American international relations in 
the late 19th and 2oth centuries. It must be hoped that the lands of links 
established between this historical school and the new radical realist critics 
will be deepened in this emerging second debate on alternative directions 
of American foreign policy. 

For the other legacy of American realism is, at first sight, an unexpected 
and counter-intuitive one. It 1s a kind of political disposition towards urging 
restraint upon the American state in its military-political operations abroad. 
This has, indeed, been a recurring theme in many of its writings since 1945. 
Kennan was the most famous exemplar of this disposition but it was evident 
among many American realists during the Vietnam war, and it has become 
positively strident in the face of the crusading impulses in the current Bush 
Administration. A favourite adage adorns the last page of Layne’s book; it 
also opens Stephen Walt’s Taming American Power. It is a quote from Burke: 
‘I must fairly say, I dread our own power and our own ambition, I dread our 
being too much dreaded.’ 
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A paradoxical consequence of the end of the Cold War in the peaceful implo- 
sion of ‘real socialism’ was a widespread restoration of confidence in the 
original ideological currency of the Free World. ‘Totalitarianism’ became 
the de facto gold standard of commentary on the Communist experience. 
Unsurprisingly, it was pervasive in Eastern Europe and the ex-ussr, where 
no less a figure than Mikhail Gorbachev (sometime General-Secretary of 
the cpsu, subsequently hawker for Pizza Hut) had recourse to it. Further 
West, it and its analogues (e.g. ‘ideocracy’) supplied the master-key of such 
signal interventions as Martin Malia's The Soviet Tragedy (1994), Frangois 
Furet's Passing of an Illusion (1995), or Stéphane Courtois et al's Black Book 
of Communism (1997). 

As was approvingly noted in an imposing Histoire culturelle de la France 
published shortly afterwards, the efforts of Furet and his fellow authors 
sealed a Parisian consensus that had in fact been forged two decades ear- 
lier. From a post-lapsarian vantage-point, French intellectual history after the 
Liberation could now be encapsulated as follows. Reared on the native revo- 
lutionary myths of 1789, intimidated by the prestige of Stalin's Russia and 
its local instrument, bewitched by the pretensions of Marxism-Leninism, 
most intellectuals had blinded themselves to the reality of Communism. 
The anti-Stalinist revelations and revolutions of 1956 had failed to rouse 
them from their 'philotyrannical (Mark Lilla’s coinage) slumber, serving 
only to prime a quest for alternative—utterly illusory—forms of Marxism 
and socialism. If May 68 had discredited the Gaullo-Communist compact, it 
had also fuelled the totalitarian temptations held out by Mao's China or other 
- varieties of Third Worldism. Worse, it had set in train the Union of the Left, 
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ideologically dominated by the Pcr, whose Common Programme embod- 
ied a 'social-statism' liable, if unchecked, to install a version of Honecker's 
regime in the Hexagon. 

Thus stood matters in June 1974, when the first volume of Aleksandr 
Solzhenitsyn's Gulag Archipelago appeared in Paris. Unable to ignore so 
unimpeachable a source, Dreyfus and Dostoevsky in one, non-Communist 
intellectuals underwent a Damascene conversion. The scales fell from their 
eyes, exposing them not only to the true enormity of 'real socialism', but 
to the realization that the worm was in the bud. Not Stalin or Lenin, but 
Marx——and, in a flight backwards, Hegel and Rousseau (possibly Plato)— 
was the progenitor of the univers concentrationnaire. Contra Sartre, Aron, 
Camus and Castoriadis had been right all along. Accordingly, 1t was time 
to embrace the Anglo-American century. A decade later, Marxism was mar- 
ginalized, the pcr neutered, and the Socialist government cured of dirigiste 
follies. French clocks, Aron could note with some satisfaction in his 1983 
Mémoires, no longer ran differently: they were in the process of being syn- 
chronized with Western Standard Time. Five years later, and an issue of Le 
Débat dedicated to ideas in France from 1953-87 read like a veritable intel- 
lectual Congress of the Victors in periodical format. 

No parody where none intended. The mainstream account of the 
trente honteuses of the French intelligentsia from 1944—74 offered by 
such authorities as Jean-Pierre Rioux or Michel Winock, not to mention 
Anglo-American inquisitors of Gallic heresies like Tony Judt and Mark 
Lilla, is precisely a moral fable disguised—thinly—as intellectual history. 
Michael Scott Christofferson’s sharp and scholarly French Intellectuals 
Against the Left is devoted to dismantling it systematically as descrip- 
tion and evaluation, by focusing on the 'anti-totalitanan moment’ in 
both senses (conjuncture and significance) of the 1970s. It is an almost 
unqualified success. 

Christofferson’s opening move is to situate the phenomenon in compar- 
ative historical and geographical perspective. ‘Denaturalizing’ the concept 
of totalitarianism, he briefly sketches its history, from origins in self- 
ascription to Mussolini’s Italy, via pre-war extension to Hitlers Germany 
and Stalin’s Russia, to Cold War consolidation for the purposes of char- 
acterizing Communism and equating it with Nazism, as the inevitable 
outcome of any attempt ‘to make history conform to a utopian ideology’. 
Even as Friedrich and Brzezinskis Totalitarian Dictatorship and Autocracy 
was being issued, however, Khrushchevite de-Stalinization was casting 
doubt on the validity of the notion (just as Gorbachevite liberalization would 
problematize its re-edition during the Second Cold War), inducing ad hoc 
adjustments that lacked cogency for the ‘revisionism’ which rose to promi- 
nence from the late r950s. Persuaded of the case made by such historians 
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of the Soviet Union as Moshe Lewin, Christofferson himself rightly rejects 
the concept on two main.grounds: ‘First, it misinterprets relations between 
the party-state and society in supposedly totalitanan regimes. Second . . . 
[its] explicit comparison between the Soviet and Nazi regimes insists on 
their essential sameness, when in fact the differences between the regimes 
outweigh their similarities.’ 

In France, where Halévy’s Age of Tyrannies (1936) had foreshadowed 
Cold War usage of the concept, Aron's cautious investment in it in the 1950s 
yielded a poor return beyond the ranks of the local chapter of the Congress 
for Cultural Freedom. Mostly oblivious to earlier controversies, French intel- 
lectuals resorted en masse to the concept for the vssa in particular, and 
revolutionary politics in general, at a time—the 1970s—when many of their 
Western counterparts had,already abandoned it. Why? Christofferson's care- 
ful comparison between the American, West German, Italian and French 
cases indicates that the key to the concept's varying fortunes consists in the 
particular balance of external and internal determinants. Across the Channel, 
domestic context—not international situation—explains its fate, which 


turned largely on the relationship between left-wing intellectuals and the 
Pcr. Unlike the pci, the pcr failed to establish distance between itself and 
the Soviet Union or pursue a moderate politics that might have sheltered it 
from the charge of totalitarianism. And whereas in West Germany and the 
United States, ‘New Left’ politics undermined the legitimacy of the concept 
of totalitarianism, in France it prepared the ground for anti-totalitarianism by 
turning left-wing intellectuals against the pcr after 1956. 


But it was the 1972 Union of the Left—French Socialists and pcr united, and 
electable, on a radical interventionist programme-——that provided the catalyst. 
Widespread prior revulsion at the record of Stalinism from the 1950s fused 
with the decomposition of gauchisme in the 1970s, issuing in a critique of the 
Union of the Left couched in terms of totalitarianism. Therewith the minor 
streams of Cold War liberalism (Preuves) and anti-Soviet Marxism (Socialisme 
ou Barbarie) converged in a torrent, as the discourse of anti-totalitarianism 
passed from right to left (or what passed for it): 


The critique of totalitarianism reflected ın both its radicalism and its themes 
not an absolute reversal of intellectual politics attributable to the shock of 
Aleksandr Solzhenitsyn's Gulag Archipelago or the collapse of third-world 
revolutionary utopias but rather the profundity of the chasm separating intel- 
lectual politics marked by a diffuse post-1968 gauchisme in disarray from that 
of the parties of the Left rapidly advancing towards political power. 


Having set out his thesis, Christofferson proceeds to substantiate ıt 
through a very meticulous account of the decade. Chapter 1 charts growing 
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intellectual disenchantment with the rcr in the 1950s as it sought to deny 
the existence of Soviet camps in the Kravchenko and Rousset affairs, disa- 
vowed Khrushchev's 'secret speech', supported repression in Hungary, 
largely abdicated over Algeria and proved impotent before the return of de 
Gaulle. Revisionist Marxism, querying the political centrality of the working 
class and foregrounding the anti-bureaucratic themes of direct democracy 
and workers self-management, won a sizeable intellectual following in 
these years, belying its organizational insignificance. After the doldrums 
of the mid-1960s, the divine surprise of May 68 gave it a second lease of 
life by seeming to suggest that revolution was on the agenda in advanced 
capitalist countries after all, while compounding its hostility to a Pcr sup- 
posedly complicit with de Gaulle in frustrating any such prospect and to a 
ussr that crushed the Prague Spring a few months later. Post-May, revision- 
ism often as not assumed the paradoxical guise of 'anti-revisionism'—most 
evidently in the Maoism of the Gauche prolétarienne, which secured the 
cooperation of such as Sartre and Foucault, and whose defining character- 
istics were anti-Leminist populism, voluntarism and moralism, as well as an 
utter irrealism that hallucinated impending civil war wherein a ‘new resist- 
ance’ would be pitted against a ‘new fascism’ and 1ts Communist collabos, 
domestic and foreign. 

By 1974, this species of ultra-leftism, confronted with the choice 
between emulating the Red Army Faction and self-administered euthanasia, 
had opted for the latter, its legacy a shrill anti-Communism for which the 
Soviet Empire and its satellites were Evil incarnate. Imaginary as a cause, 
Solzhenitsyn's Gulag Archipelago—subject of Chapter 2—was real enough 
as an effect, in a context where the Soviet model of socialism had long been 
rejected by a majority of French intellectuals. Enhanced by the crude feroc- 
ity of the pcr’s denunciations of its author, the book's potency derived from 
its serviceability: ‘in the ideological debates of the late 1970s, the gulag was 
less a revelation than a metaphor, the one word that could represent and 
legitimize the emerging radical repudiation of communism and revolution- 
ary politics.’ This helps to explain why the principal responses elicited by 
The Gulag Archipelago—André Glucksmann’s The Cook and the Man-Eater or 
Claude Lefort’s One Man Too Many, both from 1975— offered not so much 
analyses of it, as projections of their authors’ own political philosophies onto 
it, elevating Solzhenitsyn into 'a Cassandra for the Union of the Left'. 

In their wake, an ‘antt-totalitarian front’ crystallized, encompassing 
(mutual captiousness and cavilling notwithstanding) Esprit, Libre, Faire and 
Le Nouvel Observateur, which radicalized and amplified existing criticisms 
of the rcr as it jockeyed for position with the ps in the countdown to the 
elections scheduled for March 1978. As Christofferson documents in his 
third chapter, focused on the Union of the Left and the pcr’s relation to the 
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Portuguese revolution, Esprit played a crucial role as outrider for this front, 
privileging the critique of totalitarianism from 1975. After Paul Thibaud had 
replaced Jean-Marie Domenach as its director in January 1977, each issue 
opened with a title-page manifesto against it. 

The promulgation and promotion of anti-totalitarianism reached 
a crescendo that year. Left-wing protests over the treatment of Soviet 
dissidents—Christofferson gives the lie in Chapter 4 to the notion that 
these had not existed before the mid-1970s—1metamorphosed into the 
adoption of 'dissidence and the politics of human rights as a model for 
French intellectual politics’. Here, of course, the confections of the ‘new 
philosophy'—especiall Glucksmann’s The Master Thinkers (dedicated to 
Vladimir Bukovsky) and Bernard-Henri Lévy's Barbarism with a Human 
Face—were decisive. Epitomized by Lévy, con à tout faire ever (like Butler's 
Pontifex) 'on the look-out for cants that he could catch and apply in season', 
it earned the approval of more substantial figures like Foucault and Jean- 
Francois Revel, anatomist of The Totalitarian Temptation (1976). For despite 
the chasm between its ideological appetite and its analytical digestion, 
it furnished (so Christofferson argues in Chapter 5) impeccably timely 
meditations against which detractors—Deleuze or Ranciére, Poulantzas or 
Ellenstein, Mauriac or Lecourt—were powerless. 

Of greater intellectual weight and more enduring significance than 
such illusory radicalism was the work of Lefort, with its counter-position 
of ‘democracy’ and ‘totalitarianism’, ‘civil society’ and the ‘state’. Influential 
in the ‘second Leff associated with Michel Rocard's faction in the Socialist 
Party, ıt helped to seed a distinction between autogestionnaire and social- 
étatique political cultures on the Left, in a kind of replay of Girondins versus 
Jacobins. Like Castoriadis, Lefort held a position at the Ecole des hautes 
études en sciences sociales, as did his students Marcel Gauchet and Pierre 
Rosanvallon. Their election, together with that of Jacques Julliard, had been 
secured by the zHESs’s director from 1977-85, Francois Furet. 

Christofferson’s final fascinating chapter—possibly the best of the 
book—is focused on this remarkable figure, hub of numerous exchanges 
between the worlds of academia (EHESS), publishing (Gallimard) and the 
mass media (Le Nouvel Observateur). Furet's stellar role in the rout of the 
post-war intellectual Left consisted in reversing the signs of the canonical 
connection between 1789 and 1917 made by republican-marxisant histori- 
ography (the Bolsheviks as heirs of the virtuous Jacobins). Interpreting the 
French. Revolution (1978), delineating 'a history of the French Revolution 
that was the history of the illusion of revolutionary politics’, extended the 
‘boomerang effect’ of the gulag to the 14th of July itself. Solzhenitsyn, 
Furet averred, had disclosed an ‘identity’ in the totalitarian projects of the 
Jacobins and Bolsheviks, the former now incriminated as precursors of 
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the latter: ‘Furet’s Revolution—cast as the founding moment of a proto- 
totalitarian culture—became for both contemporaries and later historians 
the origin, foundation, and explanation of the postwar political adventures 
of intellectuals with communism and revolutionary politics.’ Undeterred 
by accusations of anachronism, Furet likewise had no scruples about invert- 
ing the very Manichaeism he reprehended in the revolutionary enterprise, 
reducing politics to morality, or the struggle between good and evil. 

Nor was his operation hindered by the fact that he had himself been a 
Stalinist of strict observance at the height of the Cold War. Membership 
of the pcr could either be discounted as a pathological, adolescent paren- 
thesis or pressed into service as a font of superior wisdom. That he was 
nevertheless anxious to prove his anti-totalitarian credentials is attested by 
his inconsistencies, detailed by Christofferson. One of these involves the 
date of his break with the party. Furet himself cited 1954 and 1956 on differ- 
ent occasions; if others are to be believed, he remained until 1958. (Might 
a certain return of the repressed account for the striking lapsus in Furet’s 
contribution on 1956 to the special issue of Le Débat devoted to postwar 
intellectual history where, obviously intending hongroise, he writes of 
Vécrasement de l'insurrection bourgeoise by Russian tanks?) Another was his 
tendency to skirt over involvement with oppositional Communist groups 
in the late 1950s and the psu from 1960, before gravitating towards the 
centre in the second half of the 1960s. However that might be, a campaign 
masterminded from the Institut Raymond Aron, which Furet directed after 
1985, triumphed on the bicentenary of the French Revolution, when Prime 
Minister Rocard rendered his verdict more or less official. 

The founding of the ‘boat for Vietnam’ committee in November 1978, 
and the subsequent image of Sartre and Aron reconciled outside the Elysée 
courtesy of Glucksmann, symbolized ‘the near consensus of noncommunist 
French intellectuals behind an anti-totalitarian humanism in the late 1970s’. 
Hereafter the all-purpose discourse of human rights—incense on stilts— 
swept much (not all) before it. As with the critique of totalitarianism, what 
Régis Debray once called ‘Drouadlom’ (Esperanto for droits de l'homme) also 
had the convenient function of confirming the intelligentsia in a univer- 
salistic pose, menaced by the renunciation of revolution. Parochialism and 
self-absorption—characteristics underscored by Christofferson—were, alas, 
not among the casualties of the anti-totalitarian moment. 

Christofferson's own balance sheet of the episode and its sequel is per- 
haps unduly bnef and insufficiently negative, taxing it with doing little 
to advance knowledge of the political phenomena excoriated as ‘totalitar- 
ian’ and neglecting repression in client regimes of the West (above all, 
in Latin America). But his conclusion is compelling: ‘In the final analy- 
sis, French anti-totalitarianism thrived on and suffered from both the 
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openness of the concept of totalitarianism to political instrumentalization 
and the propensity of French intellectuals to universalize and ideologize 
domestic political debates.’ 

French Intellectuals Against the Left is an exceptionally fine text—one that 
could only have been written by an author mercifully free, for whatever rea- 
son, of the phobias and philias about French intellectual life of previous 
generations. The various criticisms of it that might be lodged say, in ascend- 
ing order, non-citation of some primary sources in English translation; an 
uncertain grasp of French Maoism; acceptance of the received history of the 
PCF (root of all evil, for those fortunate enough to have known none)—are so 
many quibbles when set against its merits. What it above all demonstrates is 
that, prior to dividing between a us-style liberalism and a more indigenous 
republicanism from the mid-19905, the anti-totalitarian front had paved the 
way for la pensée unique and converted much of the French intelligentsia to 
globalitarianism. L’imposture totalitaire a éclaté, Esprit informed its readers in 
1976—the totalitarian deception has been, so to speak, exposed. Thirty years 
on, the moral points itself: une imposture peut en cacher une autre. 
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PETER THOMAS 


BEING MAX WEBER 


Hearing of Weber's death in 1920, many in the German academic com- 
munity might have thought the news referred to Alfred Weber, Professor of 
Economics at the University of Heidelberg. While his elder brother Max had 
recently made a forceful return to public affairs, he was still known princi- 
pally as the fin de siècle advocate of a muscular national imperialism and the 
author of some significant, albeit occasional, articles in specialist journals. 
Although he had tentatively resumed teaching and a more overt political 
role—having resigned his own post at Heidelberg in 1903, due to a deep 
depressive illness—Max Weber’s scholarly reputation remained limited at the 
time of his death to a relatively narrow intellectual circle in Mitteleuropa. 
Thereafter, the elder brother reclaimed his birthright; only a few years 
later, Alfred could complain that his own students were more interested in 
‘Marx and May’ than in himself. In the first instance, this was largely due to 
the efforts of wife Mananne, who not only tirelessly promoted Weber's work, 
but also in a very real sense ‘authored’ the Max Weber we know today. At the 
time of his death, Weber’s only book publications were the two texts neces- 
sary for an academic career, while the main body of his work—the vast mass 
of Economy and Society; The Protestant Ethic and the Spirit of Capitalism— 
either languished in manuscript or had appeared in specialist journals. It 
was Marianne who assembled these studies into posthumous collections 
and edited the unpublished texts, thus ensuring a growing but still limited 
reputation in the Weimar Republic. International sacralization came with 
Talcott Parsons’s rendition of The Protestant Ethic into English in 1930 and 
highly selective use of Weber for the construction of his own structural func- 
tionalism. It was this edulcorated transatlantic version that was re-imported 
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into the fledgling Federal Republic as a ‘good’ German, tainted neither by 
Nazi collaboration nor Marxist sympathies. 

In 1959 this image was decisively challenged by Wolfgang Mommsen's 
Max Weber and German Politics. Mommsen’s meticulous reconstruction of 
Webers ‘unsentimental politics of power created a furore ın Adenauer's 
Germany. The counter-attack—and, to some extent, successful recapture— 
was led by Parsons himself at the Heidelberg Soziologentag in 1964. Weber's 
influence as a far-sighted liberal advocate of the ‘ethics of responsibility’, 
theorist of modernity and a founder of the distinctively modernist enter- 
prise of sociology continued to grow, both in Germany and internationally. 
Less a distinct tendency or school than an ether in which the social sciences 
are bathed, his generic concepts—‘the Protestant ethic’, ‘charismatic leader- 
ship’, ‘rationalization’, ‘disenchantment’ and ‘ideal types'—have entered the 
lexicon of modem intellectual life, if all too often stripped of the originary 
contexts of their formulation. Weber’s standing remains such that Lawrence 
Scaff could argue that whoever is ‘able to have his own Weber interpreta- 
tion accepted could determine the further progress of the social sciences’: 
‘Weber is power’. 

Up till now, this whitewashing of the political dimension of Weber’s 
thought has been accompanied by a comparable silence about his sexual 
and psychological history. Interest ın Weber's legacy has produced relatively 
few attempts at an overall picture of the man. Despite several 'intellec- 
tual’ biographies and numerous specialist studies, the sole ‘Life’ has been 
Marianne Weber's 1926 Lebensbild. Along with a survey of his family history, 
intellectual life and political engagements, this offered some judiciously 
chosen insights into the thinker's personal suffering during his seven-year 
breakdown. Unsurprisingly, the devoted widow's portrait tends towards the 
heroic. Marianne's considerable literary talents conspire to present a tragic 
titan of world-historic stature; the closing lines of this part-biography, part- 
eulogy rise to a scarcely credible pathetic fallacy: 'As he lay dying, there was 
a thunderstorm and lightning flashed over his paling head . .. The earth 
had changed.' The image contributed not a little to the formation of a quasi- 
cult around the ‘myth of Heidelberg’. Belatedly translated into English as 
Max Weber: A Biography in 1974, the work has remained, despite its obvi- 
ous limitations, the standard reference for those seeking a fuller picture of 
the thinker's life and work. A new biography has long been needed, both 
to encompass recent advances in Weber scholarship and to benefit from 
greater distance, both temporal and affective, from the man. 

At over a thousand pages, including an extensive scholarly apparatus, 
Joachim Radkau’s Max Weber: die Leidenschaft des Denkens aims to fill this 
void. Radkau has assembled a vast amount of data from varied sources: 
the ongoing work of the Munich-based Gesamtausgabe, prior biographical 
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studies and, most significantly, the closely guarded family archive material, 
usually inaccessible to researchers. In particular, unpublished correspond- 
ence between Weber and the women he was closest to—wife, mother, 
mistresses—together with their exchanges on him, provides a much fuller 
picture of his emotional life. (A short note at the end of the text indicates 
that Radkau gained access to this correspondence via copies of transcripts 
originally prepared for the Max-Weber-Forschungsstelle in Heidelberg, one of 
the participating institutions of the Gesamtausgabe, though the details of this 
minor social-scientific scoop remain unclear.) 

By any standards, then, this is an important work. It is also somewhat 
eccentric. Radkau’s organizing thesis is that ‘nature’ provides ‘the often 
vainly sought missing link between Weber's life and work’. As he explains 
in his Introduction: 


I want to portray Weber's life in three acts, with Nature as the generator of 
dramatic suspense. A sketch in the manner of a myth, certainly, or even bet- 
ter. an ideal type. For why not apply Weber's method to himself? One learns 
from him that we indeed need ideal types 1n order to grasp reality. 


‘Nature’ here is to be understood in the broadest possible sense, as ‘all that 
is given’: not merely the opposite of an artificed culture but everything that 
we encounter as the limits (often uncomprehended) to our actions, whether 
these are imposed from without or from within. The ‘passion’ of the book’s 
subtitle—die Leidenschaft des Denkens, the passion of Thought—is itself 
understood as a ‘piece of nature in humans’. Even more significantly for 
Radkau, the term stands for Mother Nature, variously embodied in the fig- 
ures of Weber’s mother, wife and his later mistresses: the Swiss pianist Mina 
Tobler and, supremely, Else Jaffé, née von Richthofen, the sister of D. H. 
Lawrence's wife Frieda. These relationships play a central role in structuring 
the narrative. Radkau also marshals statistical evidence 1n his support: of the 
various key words, ‘ideal type’ occurs 187 times in the digitalized version of 
Weber's works; ‘charisma’ and ‘charismatic’, over 1,000 times; ‘technique/ 
technology’ and ‘technical’, 1,145 times; but ‘nature’, together with its cog- 
nates, appears 3,583 times. 

Radkau’s own development provides a further clue to this approach. Born 
in 1943 near Bielefeld, Westphalia, Radkau’s doctoral study on the Weimar 
emigration to the us was followed by a shift in the 1980s into the field of envi- 
ronmental history, with works on nuclear power, German industrialization 
anda technological history of wood. A historian at the University of Bielefeld, 
his 1998 Das Zeitalter der Nervositat: Deutschland zwischen Bismark und 
Hitler was a wide-ranging enquiry into the discourse and treatment of ‘nerv- 
ous disturbance’ under the Second Reich, arguing that the failed resolution 
of this social malaise played its part in the nazification of German society. 
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In the figure of Weber, Radkau seems to have found an alternative path, a 
potential resolution to the contradictions of the deutsche misére: in 1920, the 
thinker finally discovers the peace that was inexorably slipping away from 
his contemporaries, only to have it cut short by his untimely death. 

The trope of nature may seem a distinctly unpromising approach to a 
thinker so firmly focused on the specifically cultural—and, indeed, political— 
dimensions of human life. Even in those works where Weber's attention is 
turned to the pre-modern world, he is more concerned to emphasize the ways 
in which men shape and are shaped by their societies than their proximity 
to the organic; the Hebrew prophets of his studies in world religion being 
a case in point. Nevertheless, before coming on to the broader problems, 
it should be said in Radkau’s favour that his detective-story approach, with 
the revelation of one clue after another pointing to the overall solution, pro- 
vides a compulsion and coherence that renders the book, despite its length, 
remarkably readable. The tempo and density of the prose are constantly 
modulated; scholarly reflections and technical questions give way to literary 
allusions, historical narrative is displaced by the more conversational tone of 
a hospitable seminar. We step here into a gallery of late nineteenth-century 
Bildungsbürgertum Germany, precociously struggling to come to terms with 
belated industrialization and umperialist expansion, against a background 
of unresolved domestic questions; and follow its hubristic entry into the 
Great War, dashed hopes and subsequent political turmoil. One initial limi- 
tation should be registered, however: given the chronological switchbacks of 
Radkau’s method, the lack of a subject index to complement that of names 
is a serious handicap. 

Radkau's three acts derive their titles from metaphors found in 
Marianne’s canonical presentation: ‘Violation of Nature’, ‘Revenge of 
Nature’, ‘Deliverance and Illumination’ (Erlösung und Erleuchtung); their 
relation could be regarded, perhaps curiously for a study of Weber, as emi- 
nently ‘dialectical’. Act One introduces the Weber household, headed by the 
worldly Maximilian Weber, scion of a Westphalian linen merchant family 
and successful National Liberal politician under Bismarck’s chancellorship. 
Marianne would describe him as ‘typically bourgeois, content with himself 
and the world’, self-satisfied and easily appeased—quite the opposite to the 
combative, volcanic temperament of his oldest son. But the presiding figure— 
at least as far as young Max’s affective life is concerned—is the Thuringian 
Protestant mother, Helene, who nursed the little boy through a near-fatal 
attack of meningitis. A close, agonistic relationship with his younger brother 
Alfred, born in 1868, shaped the subsequent childhood years. In 1869, when 
Max was five, the family moved from Erfurt, Thuringia, to Berlin, soon to be 
the rapidly modernizing capital of the new Reich. Here the father’s political 
circle became Max's first introduction to the wider world. Three semesters 
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at Heidelberg from 1882 introduced the young scholar to hard drinking and 
duelling circles; Helene is said to have slapped his dissolute-looking face on 
his return. A year's military service followed in Strassburg, on the Reich's 
western border, where the 20-year-old Weber found a political mentor in 
his uncle, the historian Hermann Baumgarten, an erstwhile 1848 liberal 
who had latterly turned to Bismarckian medicine as cure for Germany's 
‘national illness’. Baumgarten’s daughter Emmy, mentally unwell, was a 
first romantic interest. 

From such influences Weber was summoned back to Berlin in 1884; he 
would not leave the family home until his marriage a decade later. It was 
under his parents’ roof that he first established the compulsive work patterns 
that were a bid to keep ‘self-indulgence’ at bay. Doctoral and post-doctoral 
theses on medieval trading companies, with close scrutiny of the Spanish 
and Italian sources, and ancient agrarian society, were followed by the mas- 
sive, empirically based study of East Elbian agriculture for the prestigious 
Association of Social Policy. Durmg this period, the ‘violation of nature’, as 
Radkau portrays it, operates at a number of different levels. Intellectually, 
Radkau reads Weber's 1894 inaugural lecture at Freiburg—on taking a chair 
in Political Economy; one of the founders of modern Sociology, he never 
held a post in that discipline—as a misuse of nature. Weber's uncompromis- 
ingly political Freiburg address famously called for nation to be put above 
economy: the Junker estates, increasingly manned by cheaper Polish labour, 
must be recolonized with native German peasant farmers to save the Reich 
from ‘polonization’—and if this meant the destruction of the Junker class, 
so be it. Radkau has little to say about the nation-building thrust of this 
argument; what upsets him is the way in which the argument is made. For 
Weber claimed that the danger of a Polish invasion lay in their ‘physiologi- 
cal clef? from the Germans. This is taking ‘naturalization’ too far and opens 
up impossible contradictions for Weber. His later ‘anti-naturalism’, Radkau 
opines, may be a shame-faced reaction to this ‘advocacy of naturalization in 
a manifestly unscientific fashion’. 

A second ‘violation of nature’ 1s meanwhile taking place on the sex- 
ual front. In 1893 Weber had guiltily dumped the mentally ill Fraulein 
Baumgarten to marry his second cousin, Marianne Schnitger. Radkau 
paints a picture of unequal emotional and romantic investments. The young 
Manianne, subsequently an accomplished scholar in her own right and author 
of a feminist history of marriage, appears to have fallen deeply and blindly in 
love. The cooler Max addressed her with the romantically ambivalent—for 
his class and time—appellation of ‘comrade’ and busied himself with ensur- 
ing that he would have a greater disposition over her dowry than was then 
conventional. It was a union that would endure for a lifetime, despite seem- 
ingly remaining unconsummated on account of the husband’s impotence 
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in the wedding bed (although not, as we shall see, outside it). Following Karl 
Jaspers, Radkau argues that Weber's sexual problems during this period 
contributed strongly to his later nervous crisis; they form 'the fundamental 
fact of Weber's passion story'. It was during the early years of his marriage, 
too, that Weber's already demanding routine solidified into a ‘workaholism’ 
in which others have seen the causes of his breakdown. But the dramatic 
catalyst—and end of Act One—is Weber's impassioned accusation of his 
father 1n November 1897, in front of the assembled family, of selfishly desir- 
ing to keep his wife for himself. Max Senior died a few months later, still 
unreconciled with his son. Radkau notes the classically Oedipal dimensions 
of the conflict, but curiously declines to consider its impact in these terms. 
The following summer Weber plunged into mental crisis. 

Act Two, ‘Revenge of Nature’, charts Weber's descent into a depression 
that reached its nadir in 1900, driving him to seek permanent leave from 
university and teaching duties, eventually granted in 1903. He was plagued 
by a 'daimon' (the Socratic resonance is emphasized) of sleeplessness, with 
migraines, painful limbs, inability to work and recurring wet dreams. The 
latter were the subject of an intensive correspondence between Marianne 
and her mother-in-law Helene, of which Radkau leaves the reader feeling 
somewhat over-informed. ‘After a five-week pause . . . in the last few days 
of our trip and also tonight again four pollutions’, wrote Marianne in a typi- 
cal report of 1903. For Weber himself the worst torment was the insomnia, 
which drove him to experiment with various addictive sleeping pills and 
potions, heroin among them. Radkau suggests that the bromine Weber took 
for his insomnia may have been responsible for the apparent impotence, as 
against the Freudian explanations others have offered. 

The reasons for the breakdown have long been a subject of conjecture by 
Weberologists, given the absence of reliable evidence—in great part due to 
Marianne's destruction of Weber's apparently ruthlessly honest self-analysis, 
written when he was recovering 1n 1907. Radkau says that, before destroying 
it, Marianne had sent the self-analysis to Jaspers, who later wrote that it had 
involved an account of Weber's first sexual arousal upon being beaten by a 
maid-servant. Radkau argues that it would have been unlikely for a maid to 
have administered a punishment of this kind to the adolescent oldest son of 
such a household, and suggests that it was Max's mother who had him over 
her knee. He maintains, however, that the breakdown had less to do with 
feelings for either mother or father, let alone exhaustion from overwork, 
than with a fundamental and ‘violent misinterpretation of his own nature’. 
It was Weber's ‘unnatural’ politicism that was the root of the problem. ‘In 
truth, he was no born warrior and ruler... but he didn't want to admit that’: 
in this sense, Radkau specifies, we can speak of masochistic ‘violation’ of 
Weber's nature. This repression now returned to wreak its havoc. Weber 
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sought solace in travel (often to Italy, particularly around the turn of the 
century), experiments with vegetarianism and, later, visits to the decidedly 
haut-bourgeois counter-culture gathered on the Monte Verita overlooking 
Lago Maggiore—according to Swiss anarchist Fritz Brupbacher, ‘the capital 
of the psychopathic International’. 

Radkau offers perceptive hypotheses on the reasons for the great diver- 
sity of Weber's interests in his discussion of this phase, dictated by external 
events but also intimately tied to personal suffering. As he notes, the period 
of Weber's greatest preoccupation with methodological issues is also that 
of his most serious doubts regarding his personal epistemological capaci- 
ties. By 1903, now formally freed of all academic duties, Weber felt able to 
take on the co-editorship with Edgar Jaffé of a new journal, the Archiv für 
Sozialwissenschaft und Sozialpolitik, which would become the pre-eminent 
site of German social science until closed down under Hitler. The two sec- 
tions of The Protestant Ethic and the Spirit of Capitalism were first published 
there, on either side of the three-month vs tour that took the Webers from 
New York, Niagara and Chicago to Oklahoma, North Carolina, Baltimore 
and Washington. (Of Chicago: ‘the whole gigantic city . . . is like a man 
whose skin has been peeled off and whose entrails one sees at work.) A 
further revival of energies was evident in 1905, when Weber learnt Russian 
in a matter of months in order to follow the revolution more closely. 

By 1909 a ‘new era’ had opened in Weber's life, ‘a spiritual revival accom- 
panied by a new feeling of bodily well-being’, contemporaneous with—but, 
according to Radkau, as some impatient reviewers have failed to note, not 
caused by—a first brief romantic encounter with Edgar Jaffé’s wife Else. 
Before her marriage, Else von Richthofen (a distant relation of the Red 
Baron) had been Weber’s student at Heidelberg, one of only four women at 
the university, and had completed her doctoral thesis on factory legislation 
under him. He had helped her obtain a position as a factory inspector for 
women workers in Karlsruhe. Else was—according to Radkau, who depicts 
her as a veritable incarnation of ‘Mother Earth’—the great love of Weber’s 
life. But the affair was shortlived. Soon after, Else began a relationship with 
the more sexually confident Alfred, for whom she left her husband; it would 
last until Alfred's death in 1958. The jilted Max meanwhile sought consola- 
tion with the pianist Mina Tobler. 

Act Three of Radkau’s study, ‘Deliverance and Illumination’, details 
Weber’s steady return to his full powers after 1910. These are the years in 
which some of Weber’s most enduring concepts, such as ‘charismatic lead- 
ership’ and ‘rationalization’, are most fully elaborated, with the production 
of Economy and Society and the studies of world religion; they are also the 
years of the ‘value judgement controversy’ in German social science and 
increasing political engagement. Weber’s war-time interventions might 
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seem to offer a stumbling block for Radkau's 'deliverance' thesis. Though 
sceptical from the start about the Reich's military and diplomatic policies, 
Weber was exhilarated by the popular enthusiasm: "Whatever the outcome, 
this war is great and wonderful’. He resolutely rejected the view that the 
conflict might have been avoided. ‘Responsibility before the bar of history’ 
demanded that Germany resist the division of world power—‘and that 
means ultimately control over the nature of culture in the future'—between 
‘Russian officials’ and ‘the conventions of Anglo-Saxon “society”’, with per- 
haps a dash of Latin ‘reason’. ‘We have to be a world power, and in order 
to have a say in the future of the world we had to risk the war’—albeit with 
the crucial caveat that the vast economic strength of the us be kept out of 
the conflict. Weber favoured a short war and limited territorial gains on 
national economic, not pacifistic grounds: high war-time wages and fixed 
securities threatened to damage the country’s competitive spirit and hence 
its economic vitality. The one essential territorial aim, he argued in a public 
speech of 1916, his first in two decades, was to secure Poland under the 
military protection of Germany. 

Weber's activity intensified after the surrender. He polemiczed furi- 
ously against the Spartacists, declaring in January 1919 that ‘Liebknecht 
belongs in the madhouse and Rosa Luxemburg in the zoo’. Although he 
condemned their murder (which occurred only 11 days after his outburst), 
this hardly absolves him, as Radkau notes, of contributing to the ‘brutaliza- 
tion of political demagogy’. Nor, as Radkau does not note, did he moderate 
his rhetoric: less than two weeks later he renewed his attacks on the revo- 
lution as merely ‘the satisfachon of hatred and the craving for revenge’. 
These heated words were pronounced in Munich, at the first public 
hearing of Politics as Vocation—with Science as Vocation, perhaps the text 
upon which Webers contemporary reputation as apostle of moderate lib- 
eralism depends. He was the only non-official participant in the 13-man 
Constitutional Committee that drafted what would become the Weimar 
Republics constitution, arguing forcefully for the formula of plebiscitary 
leadership democracy—it was this unequal marriage of weak parliamen- 
tarianism with charismatic ‘elected monarch’ presidency that eventually 
allowed Hindenburg to usher Hitler into power. As an advisor to the German 
delegation negotiating the Versailles treaty in the summer of 1919, Weber 
forthrightly demanded the rejection of the ‘peace of shame’, whatever the 
consequences. Early in 1920, Mommsen records his reply to a student that, 
in defiance of Versailles, his sole concern now was ‘how to ensure that 
Germany once more had a great General Staff’. 

Given the scale of his biography, Radkau’s treatment of this tumultu- 
ous period is notably curtailed. The First World War gets fewer than twenty 
pages, the constitutional debates and Politics as Vocation less than ten. The 
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upshot of the war was to enact Weber’s separation from politics, Radkau 
argues, and—despite his continued, energetic interventions—to confirm 
him as essentially non-political. ‘Max entered politics without much alacrity 
or system or results. “Weber” the politician is more comedy than tragedy.’ 
By the end of 1919 at the latest, Weber had recognized that ‘his way was not 
that of the vita activa, but rather the vita contemplativa’. A single, enigmatic 
formulation from Economy and Society about the ‘energetic concentration 
on certain truths’ is offered as evidence for such an unexpected conclusion. 
United at last with his own nature, so long denied, Weber looked set to enjoy 
a new and productive scholarly phase, but unexpectedly died of pneumonia 
on June 14th, 1920, at the age of fifty six. 

Radkau's narrative attempts to provide a compelling account of both the 
coherence and the discontinuities of the ‘life’. There is something of the 
comedic in its structure, in a strong Dantean sense: after years of being 
misled by the street cries of politics, the hero, accompanied by his Beatrice, 
finally turns his ear to the mner, more profound call of science and its ethics. 
At the same time, the organizing trope of ‘Nature’ is sufficiently widely 
conceived to allow Radkau to expand his field of vision well beyond any con- 
ventional sense of the word: family, nation, profession, mother, wife and 
lovers at different times all play the role of ‘that which is given’, for which, or 
because of which, Weber suffers in a passional excess that slowly confirms 
his own true nature. 

Radkau is not shy of drawing more general conclusions from this tale. 
Weber ‘became the authority of a sociology that denied its own naturalis- 
tic origins’, with the implication that to recover the true complexity of the 
‘naturalism’ of Weber's life and work could prompt a wider reconsideration 
of the relationship between the social and natural sciences. This represents, 
as Radkau himself recognizes, a ‘Weberian’ revision, so to speak, of a key 
Weberian thesis; for Max, in opposition to his brother Alfred, fought bitterly 
against naturalism in the social sciences. Nevertheless, Radkau argues plau- 
sibly that Weber's real concern was to champion the true variety of natural 
phenomena, in opposition to a dogmatic conception of a unitary nature. His 
legacy does not necessarily banish the theme from the social sciences per se, 
but rather opens the way for a more nuanced and realistic engagement with 
it. In this sense, Radkau has not merely written a biography of Weber, but 
presented a case study of a hidden counter-history that is at the same time a 
proposal for the future. 

This strength, however, is also the source of the study’s more seri- 
ous weaknesses. Over-reliance on ambiguous natural metaphorics leads 
Radkau to under-explore alternative explanations, even those suggested by 
his own research. He takes at face value Weber’s claim to have been justi- 
fied in his confrontation with his father, despite presenting evidence that 
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would support a more classically Freudian perspective. That his father had 
been ‘no politician in the full sense, but rather a semr-bureaucrat,, of the 
type scorned in Politics as Vocation, indicates an unresolved enmity that 
could have been more fully explored. Though its professed aim is to dem- 
onstrate that ‘nature’ is the missing link between Weber's life and his work, 
the biography's emphasis falls far more strongly on the former. Weber's 
texts receive varying amounts of attention, depending upon their concord- 
ance with the structuring thesis. Similarly, the focus on 'passions' comes at 
the cost of a survey of the intellectual traditions within and against which 
he worked, resulting in some forced interpretations. For example, Weber's 
use of thought experiments to yield abstract categories that permit empiri- 
cal apprehension of a reality they do not exhaust—the ‘ideal types —à4s read 
largely in a transhistorical and almost naturalist register, related to Weber's 
growing appreciation for the 'continuum of spirit and nature'. Analysis 1n 
relation to other social-scientific methodologies—such as the development 
of the notion of 'real abstraction' in Marxist traditions, arguably a more 
rigorous form of concept-building—might have produced a more satisfy- 
ing survey of the continuing intellectual, rather than personally affective, 
significance of this aspect of his thought. 

Above all, it is the significance of politics in Weber's life and work that 
threatens to disappear from view. Radkau provides some treatment of 
political events and contexts, and frankly relays some of the more distaste- 
ful, for contemporary sensibilities, of Weber's pronouncements. However, 
Radkau's narrative strategy and organizing thesis—perhaps chosen as a 
counterbalance to Marianne’s Lebensbild, which, understandably, placed 
much greater emphasis on her husband as a public figure and rather less 
on his extra-marital dalliances—mean that Weber’s political interventions 
are all too often used to supplement the main story of his struggle with his 
inner demons. By the end of this quest, politics appears as that which the 
hero had to overcome in order to be himself. Radkau seems to take Weber's 
by and large unsuccessful forays into politics—attempting an alliance 
between social democrats and liberals, swaying between left and right rhet- 
oric at the war’s conclusion, outnumbered in the German delegation to 
Versailles—as confirmation that he was indeed, ‘by profession: a scholar’, 
as Weber himself declared during the polarizations of 1920, when ‘insanity’ 
dominated politics ‘from the left to the right’. 

Yet at another moment, he had told Mina Tobler that ‘the political’ was his 
‘secret love’, and politics clearly played a rather more central role in Weber’s 
life—scholarly, public and emotional—than Radkau allows. The emergence 
of ‘charisma’ in Webers vocabulary in the immediate pre-war period, for 
instance, is integrally related to a position discontentedly subaltern to the 
political culture established by Bismarck, but without concrete alternatives; 
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this may have intersected with, rather than resulted from, a contempor- 
aneous personal experience of ‘grace’. The further development of ‘charisma’ 
may have occurred at a moment when Weber was blessed with a ‘second 
chance’ with Else; but it was also when Weber was advocating the need for a 
‘charismatic leader’ capable of giving Germany a ‘third chance’. 

Radkau's argument that the truth of Weber’s life is to be found in the 
‘unpolitical’ posture he adopted shortly before his death should be greeted 
with a healthy scepticism, as a convemently ‘comedic’ closure to this tale 
of redemption. Arguably, Weber’s position in the spring of 1920 was an 
eminently political act, an Olympian refusal of the polarization of class 
forces 1n the revolutionary period that left little room for his own pref 
erred national-integrative hegemonic strategies. Had he lived through the 
next tumultuous decade of the Weimar Republic, it is hard to believe that 
such a seasoned veteran would have resisted the inner call to re-enter the 
fray. The zigzagging of his prior political engagements, thrust followed by 
defensive guard, suggests that this hypothesis is at least as probable as a 
self-confirming ‘circle of nature’. Radkau may have attempted here to make 
a necessity of the contingent. 

Yet his suggestion that the ‘true’ Weber is the scholar and not the politi- 
cian is fully of a piece with influential contemporary interpretations. Unable 
to deny the evidence amassed in the aftermath of Mommsen’s intervention, 
these readings rely upon the customary qualifications that have been used for 
the integration of some of the least democratic of modern German thinkers 
into the transatlantic liberal conscience. Whatever his earlier mistakes—so 
the story goes—the ‘great’ Weber is the voice of a balanced ethics of scien- 
tific responsibility sublating a more unstable ethics of political conviction—a 
particular type of Lebensbild, which its proponents do not hesitate to offer as 
contemporary counsel. The warp and woof of this biography’s entire narra- 
tive, however, provides enough evidence that one of the ‘natures’ given to 
Weber, one of the ‘daimons’ under whose torments he suffered right up to 
the end, was that of his own class fraction. A neurotic Bildungsbürgertumer 
like many of his contemporaries—exceptional in the extent of his suffer- 
ing, rather than the type—Weber shared in their frustration with the Reich’s 
inability to resolve the contradictions of the German Sonderweg and realize 
its true world-historical nature, as bearer of a rationalized modernization 
eclipsing its imperialist competitors. Weber may yet be remembered for 
the sophisticated form he gave to this passion; science for him was a form 
of politics continued by other means, while political efficacy—if we are to 
judge by deeds rather than words—was the end in which science found its 
ultimate justification. "We are all “occasional politicians”, seeking ‘to influ- 
ence the distribution of power within and between political structures’, he 
told the first audience of Politics as Vocation in Munich in 1918. For Weber, 
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as for Machiavelh, everything depended upon recognizing the opportunities 
of the moment. Perhaps this is the most accurate characterization of the 
"missing link' between his life and work. If so, it is not the one sought in 
this voluminous but misconceived work. For all that, in the Germany of the 
grofe Koalition Radkau's 're-naturalized' hero—transcending political con- 
flict to find consolation in personal and mystical life—would find himself 


much at home. 
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FRANCISCO DE OLIVEIRA 


LULA IN THE LABYRINTH 


HE RE-ELECTION OF Luiz Inácio da Silva in October 2006 

allows us to decipher the ways in which Brazil’s political 

landscape has been reconstituted under the Workers Party 

government. The whirlwind of deregulation, privatization 
and restructuring under Fernando Henrique Cardoso in the 1990s— 
and with it, the dissolution of the industrial working class created during 
the developmentalist era—had torn up all established relations between 
economy and politics, classes and representation. The result was a period 
of indeterminacy, the context of Lula's first presidential victory in 2002. 
Since then, a novel combination of neo-populism and party statification, 
shored up by social-liberal handouts, on the one hand, and government 
graft, on the other, has helped to forge a new form of class rule in Brazil 
that could be characterized as ‘hegemony in reverse’. 


In what follows I will trace the ways in which the outcomes of the 'era 
of indeterminacy were overdetermined by intensive exposure to the 
relations of global capital. But first, a brief comment on the 2006 elec- 
tion itself. Although voting is compulsory in Brazil, 23 per cent of the 
electorate stayed away from the ballot box altogether, while another 8 
per cent cast either null or blank votes. This means that 31 per cent of 
voters were either not interested, or could not bring themselves to vote 
for any candidate. It is the highest measure of electoral indifference in 
modern Brazilian history. The reality of this disengagement was all too 
apparent in the street: there was no excitement, not a single PT banner 
or that of any other party, no mobilization whatsoever. The majority of 
voters acquitted themselves of their civic duty that Sunday with some 
impatience, and many went straight to the beach. 


The results of the first-round presidential vote on October rst had 
given Lula a scare. Despite the corruption scandals that had dogged his 
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government over the past two years he was expecting to win an out- 
right majority, and his campaign was correspondingly complacent, if 
not—in his refusal to debate with the other candidates—wilfully arro- 
gant. Lula got only 48.6 per cent, with Geraldo Alckmin, his rival from 
the centre-right PSDB, taking 41.6 per cent, while Heloisa Helena of the 
Left Front, a coalition of the ex-pT left breakaway PsoL with the PSTU, 
PCB and Consulta Popular, won just under 7 per cent, around 6.5 mil- 
lion votes. In the first round the President had deliberately distanced 
himself from the Workers Party. Now, seeing his chances of re-election 
threatened, a visibly shaken Lula and his advisors appealed to the pr and 
to sectors of the left outside it. The Lula campaign charged that Alckmin 
would forge ahead with the privatization programme so bitterly resented 
under the previous PSD3 president, Fernando Henrique Cardoso. 


There is general agreement that Alckmin was the perfect opponent for 
Lula: little known outside São Paulo, and with the look—a mean, sour- 
faced oligarch—and reputation of a paulista, which is a serious handicap 
in Brazil. He had no message whatsoever and was terrible on television. 
More difficult to explain is why the tucano Alckmin got so many ballots 
in the first round and why, unprecedentedly, his vote actually fell by over 
2 million to 39 per cent in the second-round run-off on October 29th." 
Mainstream explanations of Lula's 61 per cent second-round score have 
focused on the influence of the Bolsa Família, the means-tested welfare 
payment begun under Cardoso but extended by the PT. In the impov- 
erished Northeast, the region which receives the greatest proportion of 
Bolsa Familia payments, Lula got over 70 per cent of the vote. In his first 
interview after the final results were announced, the re-elected president 
complained bitterly of not being the choice of the rich, pointing out that 
bankers have never earned so much money as under his government, 
and going on to describe the election as a triumph of the poor and those 
‘from below’. This was the interpretation generally taken up by the for- 
eign press: the country had split between rich and poor, and the poor 
won. This fails to explain the vote for Alckmin in the first round; it would 
be a boon indeed if over 40 per cent of the electorate really qualified as 
rich, and Brazil had been transformed into a First World country. 


In the state governorship elections also held on October rst there was good 
news from Maranhão and Bahia, where once-invincible caciques saw 


! The PSDE's logo is the toucan, a bird renowned for its capacious beak and ineleg- 
ant flying style. 
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their candidates turn to dust. The PT currently holds four governorships, 
although Bahia is the only politically important state in that constellation. 
In general, though, the contests were characterized by a promiscuous 
medley of alliances and coalitions, with politicians of supposedly oppo- 
site ideological orientation banding together, and open betrayal of party 
initials the general rule. The governor of Mato Grosso, a member of the 
Partido Popular Socialista, which is the heir to the old Partido Comunista 
Brasileiro, and who also happens to be the world’s largest soya cultiva- 
tor, openly supported Lula; while the pps, currently agonizing because it 
did not pass the 5 per cent barrier, supported Alckmin.? This looks like a 
reversion to the traditional pattern of politics in Brazil, and on the periph- 
ery more generally, in which parties represent little and power centres 
above all on personalities. During the late 1970s and 1980s, the political 
‘age of invention’ in Brazil, the creation of the pr had established the 
value and effectiveness of the mass party within the national forcefield; 
that period now seems to be ending. 


The congressional results of October rst also belied the second-round 
presidential landslide. In the Senate the right-wing PFL, noisily defeated 
in Bahia and Maranhão, remains the largest faction. In the Chamber 
of Deputies, the PMDB has the greatest number of seats. Formerly the 
umbrella party of opposition to the 1964-84 military dictatorship, the 
PMDB is now a classic party of regional caciques, lacking even the most 
minimal programmatic unity; emblematically, it did not have a candi- 
date for president, not even in alliance with the PT or PSDB. The PT is 
still the second largest faction in the Chamber, but for the first time 
saw its number of deputies reduced. Lula has patched together an agree- 
ment with the PMDB, which will give him a substantial majority in the 
Congress. But the government will be weaker than in the first term and 
the cost of support higher, in the form of nominations to ministerial posts 
and the important federal bodies. The agenda of corruption allegations is 
not closed, although the government may be more careful now. 


For a few weeks in October it appeared that the space for the left had 
grown—even this writer voted for Lula in the second round, with that 
hope in mind-—given Helena’s vote and Lula’s left tack. That illusion 
was soon destroyed. The few who voiced hopes of a change in economic 
policy—including Tarso Genro, a party ideologue and’ Minister of 


2 To enter the Federal Chamber of Deputies a party needs to get over 5 per cent of 
votes in at least ten of Brazil’s twenty-seven states. 


FIGURE I: 2006 Election results by region; % recipients of Bolsa Familia 


First round Second round 


Northeast Lula 67 66 
Alckmin 26 34 
Helena 4 
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Centre West Lula 38 52 
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South Lula 35 46 
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Total Lula 49 61 
Alckmin 42 39 
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Source: Financial Times, 7-8 October 2006 and Brazilian government figures. 
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Institutional Relations, and Dilma Rousseff, Lula’s powerful Chief 
of Staff—were immediately scolded by none other than the re-elected 
President himself. Lula’s first statements were to reaffirm his economic 
agenda, retaining Henrique Meirelles at the Central Bank and defend- 
ing the record of his disgraced—but now rehabilitated—former Finance 
Minister Antonio Palocci. Among the possible names he put forward for 
the cabinet was Jorge Gerdau Johannpeter, owner of the largest metallur- 
gical complex in the country and known as one of the most reactionary 
types in business circles. There is now a general scepticism with regard 
to the second term; no one is expecting significant changes in govern- 
ment policy. Lula seems to have entirely lost his way. There will be an 
extension of the Bolsa Familia programme, perhaps the shifting of the 
course of the São Fernando River to benefit the Northeastern states most 
subject to drought and the undertaking of some infrastructural works. 
But it will go no further than that. 


Age of indeterminacy 


In an earlier essay, I characterized the social formation emerging from 
the mutations of an industrialized, semi-peripheral economy, under 
the pressures of capitalist globalization, privatization and the Third 
(molecular—digital) Industrial Revolution, as a duck-billed platypus: part 
mammal, part bird? The creature combines external dependency with 
casualized labour, truncated accumulation with an unremittingly inegal- 
itarian social order; despite thirty years of democratization, its level of 
consciousness remains doubtful. Among its most conspicuous features 
is a new social class, defined by tts access to and control over public 
funds. One wing of this class consists of an upper strata of workers’ lead- 
ers, who rose through the autonomous labour movement of the 1970s 
and ĝos. Though that movement was all but eviscerated by the 9os 
restructuring, the layer of its leadership appointed as ‘workers’ repre- 
sentatives’ to the boards of pension funds had, by dint of their positions, 
become major players in Brazilian finance; their task now being to press 
for redundancies, sell-offs and shut-downs, in pursuit of high returns 
on their investments. Today, the principal institutional investors are the 
Previ, Eletros, Sistel, Petros, Portus and Funcef funds, and others whose 
names indicate the firm or sector from which they originated; they carry 
great weight on the stock exchange, and have played a decisive role in 


3 See "The Duck-billed Platypus’, NLR 24, Nov-Dec 2004, see also ‘O Momento 
Lénin’, Novos Estudos CEBRAP 75, July 2006. 
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defining the parameters of state privatizations. Well before 2002, this 
fund-management stratum had crystallized within the core leadership 
of the Workers Party. 


The skimming-off of the labour leadership was accompanied by the 
severe erosion of its base. Between 1989 and 1999, losses of salaried 
posts reached 3.2 million, of which 2 million were in the industrial sec- 
tor. Numbers of unemployed leapt from 1.8 million to 7.6 million, and 
the unemployment rate from 3 to 9.6 percent of the economically active 
population. Meanwhile, four out of five jobs created during the 1990s 
were in what is anachronistically called the ‘informal sector’, extremely 
precarious and poorly remunerated.* The restructured production proc- 
esses gave rise to a new form of subjectivity, corroding the prospect of 
class solidarity and collective self-identification once held out by a pre- 
carious peripheral Fordism, and inculcating instead values of individual 
competition. These atomized labour processes create a new universe in 
which the unions do not yet know how to operate. In addition, some 40 
per cent of workers are in informal employment, lacking the least toehold 
of regulation, while at least 10 per cent are openly unemployed—the rate 
for urban workers, calculated by the trade union research body, is at least 
double that. What social class could withstand such a hurricane? 


The principal paradox of Lula's presidency is that it has signalled the 
most far-reaching disorganization of his class: the main feature of the era 
of indeterminacy. The 2002 election campaign took an erratic, even alea- 
tory course, in which the uncertain nature of the political conjuncture 
was manifest; candidates' support surged or switched almost at random. 
None ofthe establishment politicians seemed capable of finding a gram- 
mar or discursive code that could decipher the situation, or translate it 
into known terms of interest or ideology. In this context, it was seen as a 
masterstroke when Lula's marketing man, Duda Mendonga, rather than 
search for a ‘quality’ in his candidate as the others were doing, stressed 
instead what was non-specific about Lula. The slogan 'Lulinha, Peace and 


* See Marcio Pochmann, A década dos mitos. O novo modelo económico e a crise do 
trabalho no Brasil, São Paulo 2001. 

5 See Cibele Rizek and Leonardo Mello e Silva, Relatório do sub-projeto ‘Trabalho e 
qualificação no complexo químico paulista’, mimeo; Leonardo Mello e Silva, Trabalho 
em grupo e sociabilidade privada, São Paulo 2004; Milena Bendazzoli, ʻO consenso 
dos inocentes', University of Sáo Paulo MA dissertation 2003. 

6 The DIEESE figures include not only official but hidden unemployment, and the 
so-called ‘despondency rate’, those who have given up looking for work. 
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Love’ was a deliberate anti-discourse, albeit wrapped initially in a certain 
national-productivist tone, the only remnant of Lula’s former career. With 
José Alencar as running mate—a successful businessman and, like Lula, 
from a poor background—the de-Prified campaign brought together a 
migrant from the Northeast and a hayseed from Minas Gerais, packaged 
in an aura of ineffable benevolence; the ‘Garanhuns Road’, a miracle 
mission to save a country without hope.” Arguably even the corporate 
media, key actors in the era of indeterminacy, still believed at the start 
of the campaign that former cleavages of class politics and ideology held 
good. It was only when they learnt from the voter-intention polls quite 
how electorally unpalatable the other candidates were that they made 
their deals with Lula. The mass-media conglomerate Globo, in particu- 
lar, with its sizeable external debt, changed its position; the day after the 
election it would broadcast a disneyfied account of the poor boy's road 
to the presidential palace. 


Famously, the watershed for the PT came in the São Paulo Novotel, on 
the banks of the polluted river Tieté, where the 'Letter to the Brazilian 
People’—or the July Capitulations—was read to the press. Its vow to 
respect—indeed, to surpass—all the Cardoso government's commit- 
ments signalled to the business class and global financial institutions 
the partys obeisance to Rome. The message was confirmed by the 
appointment as Finance Minister of Antonio Palocci, a petista convert 
to neoliberalism from his days as State Prefect of Ribeirão Preto; and of 
Henrique Meirelles, an ex-president of Boston Bank who had run on the 
PSDB slate, as President of the Central Bank.’ In addition to Paloca, the 
core leadership comprised José Dirceu, former party president and the 
real mentor of the PT’s programmatic turn; Luiz Gushiken, appointed 
Communications Minister; and José Genoíno, the PT president, now 
competing—with the advantages ofthe ex-guerrilla's rhetoric and aura— 
with the right wing of the Brazilian right. For the most part, the other 
ministries were of nil importance. PT coalition partners indicated the 
jobs they wanted, and other posts were given as consolation prizes to old 
friends who had done badly in elections to the main state governorships. 
Notorious businessmen—in their capacity as 'representatives of civil 
society —were awarded ministries appropriate to their areas of interest 


and export ranking. The absence of any heavy-weight intellectuals 


7 Garanhuns. Lula’s home town in the northeastern state of Pernambuco. 
* In August 2004, Lula conferred ministerial status upon Meirelles, who hence- 
forth can only be tried by the Supreme Federal Tribunal, even after leaving office. 
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in Lula’s cabinet—in stark contrast to Cardoso’s, and despite the rich 
tradition of Brazil’s left intelligentsia—reveals the undisguised monopo- 
lization of strategy by the party’s nomenklatura. 


Perhaps only Lula and his marketing men saw that he would be able to 
change tack as he did, precisely because the veto power of his old work- 
ers’ base had been reduced to almost nothing. Yet the shift was only 
made possible by the charisma, personified by Lula but in fact extend- 
ing far beyond to the Workers Party which had played such a critical 
role in opposition to the military dictatorship in the late 7os and early 
60s, and had been a principal reference for the wider movement strug- 
gling for the reinvention of Brazilian politics through to 1984. However, 
with the PrT's arrival in government Lula's charisma acted as a powerful 
anaesthetic, bringing about the immediate paralysis of virtually all the 
social movements that had arisen under Cardoso, with the Sem Terra 
landless farmers among the few to survive. Lula also moved swiftly to 
replace the leadership of the cur, the once-powerful trade-union federa- 
tion whose initial leaders had been founder members of the PT. João 
Felício, head of the schoolteachers' union, one of the largest in the CUT 
and adamantly opposed to public-sector pension reform, was ‘invited’ 
to resign as CUT president, and Lula nominated former metalworkers’ 
leader Luiz Marinho in his place—greatly weakened by restructuring, 
the Metalworkers Union now had little real industrial weight. Two 
former bank workers, Gushiken and Ricardo Berzoini, also held power- 
ful Cabinet posts, the latter responsible for the pension reform; but in 
their capacity as members of the ‘new class’, not as ex-clerks. The irony is 
that the CUT, created to counter stooge-unionism under the dictatorship, 
has been transformed under the Lula government into a transmission 
belt for neoliberal policies. 


Price of financialization 


Lula’s reconstruction of the system of power, after the dizzying decom- 
position that had led'to his own election, has been geared around a 
further, externally oriented shift towards financialization and export-led 
growth, with new relations of domination powerfully over-determined by 
globalized capital. Exports have been led by the expanding agribusiness 
sector. With few exceptions, the other export fronts are in low value-added 
commodities, with little capacity for establishing strong, inter-industrial 
relations or self-sustaining growth processes on a national scale. These 
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sectors have limited means for binding together broad social interests 
and generally tend towards a strong concentration of wealth, as exempli- 
fied by agribusiness, founded on an expropriated workforce.9 


In Brazil’s semi-peripheral economy, capitalization was always closely 
tied to the state. Financialization, in its latest form, has also been 
dependent on state-linked capital, via the pension funds of public-sector 
enterprises; these were developed as a type of private welfare insur- 
ance by the military dictatorship, on the model of the Banco do Brasil's 
Previ scheme. The 1988 Constitution capped this with establishment 
of the Workers’ Assistance Fund (FAT), now the principal contributor 
to the National Bank for Economic and Social Development (BNDES). 
There is currently an attempt to attract further foreign investment with 
new domestic financial instruments, via the pension funds and a bank- 
ing system that largely depends on transactions involving government 
bonds. Ultimately, such dependence on external capital flows can only 
deepen the crisis of peripheral neoliberalism. As Cardoso himself, on 
whose watch the national debt multiplied tenfold, has put it, ‘It is not the 
government that controls the debt, but the debt that controls the govern- 
ment’.”° The policy of external financing leads to an exponential increase 
in the debt burden, hamstringing the accumulation of capital. It also 
functions as a powerful mechanism for the concentration of income in 
the financial system. Banks’ profits have risen to staggering new heights 
under the Workers Party government. 


The Lula government’s principal legislation has been directly con- 
cerned with accelerating financialization in Brazil. The pension reforms 
of 2004, won at the cost of expelling Heloisa Helena and others from 
the party, was the first victory for the new investment-fund class under 
the pr, marking a major shift from defined benefits to defined contri- 
butions." The sky-high interest rates, as we have seen, have sent bank 
profits to record highs. Yet finance has not proved capable of propelling 
a broader front of capital accumulation, welding together the greater part 


9 As an important exporter, Petrobras 1s a partial exception to this rule, though its 
strong links with national industry are due to the state character of the firm. 

'© See Primeira Leitura, no. 29, July 2004, pp. 20-37. Brazil’s deficit was just over 
R$6obn in 1994, when Cardoso was elected; by his departure in 2002 it had leapt 
to R$623bn. 

" See Leda Paulani, ‘Sem esperanca de ser país: o governo Lula, 18 meses depois’, 
in João Sicsü, Luiz Fernando de Paula, Renaut Michel, eds, Novo desenvolviment- 
ismo. Um projeto nacional de crescimento com equidade social, São Paulo 2004. 
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of national bourgeois interests. Ultimately, financial profits such as inter- 
est payments are to the detriment of profitability in the goods-producing 
sector. They are a transfer of income to the financial system from sectors 
of the business elite itself; by raising firms' costs they impose a penalty 
on real salaries, which generally leads either to a scaling down of activi- 
ties or an increase in the rate of exploitation of the workforce. 


Lula's social-liberal welfarist policies, again a continuation of Cardoso's, 
are the counterpart to this continuing liquidation of the manufactur- 
ing sector and the industrial working class, unfolding under the PT’s 
watch. Beginning with Fome Zero—Zero Hunger—these multiplied 
under a variety of names before becoming incorporated into the catch- 
all Bolsa Família. Over 11 million families now receive hand-outs from 
the Bolsa, the maximum being R$95 (around $40) per household per 
month. Proportionally withdrawn if paid work is found, the Bolsa closes 
the vicious circle of poverty, shutting off the possibility of a national- 
development policy that would incorporate all Brazilians. In reality, it is 
a policy for functionalizing poverty—with an additional electoral effect. 
To remain registered for the Bolsa Família or other state benefits, it is 
necessary to comply with the legal requirement to vote. As universally 
noted, Lula's support in 2006 benefited from the bolsóes. 


Monthlies and other payoffs 


That the Lula government should continue and deepen the Cardoso 
policies of neoliberal financialization comes as scant surprise. Far more 
shattering has been the loss of the ethical patrimony of the PT, as it has 
emerged as the central player in the series of corruption scandals that 
have shaken Brazilian politics over the last two years. That they should 
have had so little effect on the economy says much for the irrelevance 
of politics. From 2005, most of Lula’s original ‘core leadership’ has 
been implicated. José Dirceu, PT treasurer Delübio Soares and José 
Genoíno had to resign after PrB deputy Roberto Jefferson revealed in 
June 2005 that pr officials had been bribing congressmen R$30,000 
($12,675) a month to vote with the government—and after an aide to 
Genoíno's brother was caught with $100,000 in cash in his underwear 
and R$200,000 ($85,000) in a suitcase. In July 2005, Gushiken was 
stripped of ministerial status for awarding lucrative state contracts to 
his former associates. In August 2005, Antonio Palocci was accused of 
extracting R$50,000 a month from garbage-collection firms when Prefect 
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of Ribeirão Preto; he resigned in March 2006, after trying to smear a 
witness who described him at a lakeside mansion in Brasília where suit- 
cases full of cash changed hands. In early September 2006, PT party 
workers were caught trying to procure, with R$1.7m ($800,000) in cash, 
a dossier against José Serra, PSDB candidate for governor of Sao Paulo. 


The President’s best-of-all-possible-worlds response was to assert that 
‘they all do it’, and anyway, nothing has been proved. We now know that 
Lula’s Panglossianism is only skin-deep and that this is a politician who, 
since his trade-union days, has been well accustomed to the worst prac- 
tices of ‘traditional’ Brazilian political culture. The country’s vertiginous 
social inequality has ensured that such patrimonialism is only updated, 
not uprooted, by the modernization of social relations. How did the 
pr—created to reshape the Brazilian party-political system—come to be 
an architect of such gangsterized, anti-republican corruption? Without 
claiming to have anticipated the scandals of 2005 and 2006, the duck- 
billed platypus model goes a long way towards explaining these events. 


The brazen corruption of the PT is not so surprising 1n the context of the 
control of important pension funds by party and trade union leaders. 
The sheer weight of these funds within the Brazilian financial system 
had already opened the way to the mobster-style struggle between eco- 
nomic groups battling for their ‘favours’. During the 1990s Previ, the 
Banco do Brasil pension fund, worked hand-in-glove with the consor- 
tium that eventually won the tender for the privatization of the Vale do 
Rio Doce mining company. These promiscuous contacts between public 
and private sector have flourished under Lula; government functions 
involve daily concourse with the business world and exposure to all man- 
ner of corruption.” The ‘new class’ running the giant state firms was 
soon rubbing shoulders with the core of the globalized grande bourgeoi- 
sie: BNDES is the largest development bank in the world; Petrobras is the 
largest oil company in Latin America; Banco do Brasil is bigger than any 
of those in the private sector. 


In July 2004, newspapers reported that the Kroll company was engaged in 
espionage on behalf of shareholders of Brasil Telecom in association with Daniel 
Dantas's asset-management group, Opportunity. The imbrogho revealed the role 
of the ‘new class’ ın the Brazilian financial system. Minister Gushiken justified his 
interference in the affair, along with the pension funds, by saying that they had an 
obligation to defend the interests of their shareholders. The minister did not refer 
to workers. Folha de São Paulo, 22 to 25 July 2004. 
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This was not, then, a bolt from a clear blue sky, although the depth of the 
ethical swamp into which the PT has sunk could not have been predicted. 
Its foundations had been laid by a series of small scandals in prefectures, 
by the transformation of cadres into pension-fund directors, and by the 
intensive bureaucratization of the party. To paraphrase Gibbon: if the 
decline of the PT was a long process, its fall was a sudden movement, 
consummated with the party's arrival in power. The fountain pen that 
nominates 20,000 functionaries—by contrast, the President of France 
appoints only 300—is a major factor in corruption, transforming mili- 
tants into officials. The party becomes the government's transmission 
belt, and ‘all that ıs solid melts into jobs for the boys'.? The great major- 
ity of these posts and functions come with salaries several times higher 
than the Brazilian average, and the 'Maharajahs' of the large state firms 
draw salaries well over 30 times the minimum wage. Rather than the sei- 
zure of the state apparatus by the party, what took place was the seizure 
of the party by the state. 


Conditions for hegemony 


Theresultis an indefinite prolongation ofthe Brazilian ‘passive way’, with 
the possibilities for social transformation once more endlessly deferred. 
Paradoxically, it was during the ‘age of invention’ that the Pr and the 
social movements linked to it came closest to providing a potentially 
hegemonic moral direction, in the Gramscian sense. Its watchwords 
expanded from the generalization of social conflicts to the demand for 
civil rights, extending the notion of citizenship; from condemnation of 
patrimonialism to popular control over public spending and oversight of 
the affairs of state. In sum, a republican renewal without parallel in the 
history of Brazil. Even a government as neoliberal as that of Cardoso had 
to make some allowance for these demands. 


Is such a hegemonic national project still thinkable in the conditions of 
inequality that exist today? In 2003-04 the number of millionaires grew 
by 6 per cent, while the economy shrank by o.3 per cent. Any common 
experience of public space is rendered illusory by the almost immeasur- 
able gulf between classes. On the one hand, the world of elite schools 
and brand-name hospitals; over 200 helipads, necessitating air-traffic 


9 See my ‘Tudo que é sólido se desmancha em cargos’, Folha de São Paulo, 14 
December 2003. 
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control for helicopters in Sio Paulo; and private police whose ranks 
exceed those of the state forces. On the other, the remorseless scrabble 
for existence in the favelas of the great cities or the impoverished coun- 
tryside of the Northeast. Over the past years the possibility of material 
equality has grown so distant that it can scarcely be configured within 
the symbolic order. The response from below has been the exponential 
growth of private violence; what is denied by the impossibility of equality 
is sought instead through crime.” 


In the context of Brazil's dizzying inequality, subjected to the constant 
bombardment of neoliberal privatization, deregulation and attacks on 
rights, competition has produced not a democratizing individualism but 
an intensification of barbarism, now escalating into political criminal- 
ity. Incidents that have not been fully clarified up until now, such as the 
murder of Celso Daniel, Mayor of Santo André, and António da Costa 
Santos, Mayor of Campinas, leave hanging in the air suspicions that 
militants—or even leaders—of the PT were involved in these outrages, 
which the PT immediately and definitively classed as ‘common crimes’. 
The families of the victims always maintained that these were politi- 
cal killings, and the Public Ministry is conducting investigations along 
the same lines. A form of party gangsterism, long known in other Latin 
American countries, is becoming endemic to the Brazilian scene. 


A clear-eyed assessment is needed of the new formations emerging from 
the neoliberal capsize of existing class relations. With the decomposition 
oforganized working-class politicshas cometheincreasing preponderance 
of bourgeois forces and the growth of the ‘new class’ of investment-fund 
directors within them. Yet this layer is unable to offer a coherent solution 
to the problems that the neoliberal model has encountered on the 


^ [n 2006 São Paulo, the largest city in the country, was paralysed by order of the 
Primeiro Comando da Capital, a criminal organization strongly rooted 1n the pris- 
ons, whose resurgence resulted 1n 150 deaths. The state's response has been with 
programmes typical of poverty's vicious circle, principally the Bolsa Famíha. The 
sociological basis for this is the argument that the PCC, and criminality more gener- 
ally, are the products of poverty and favela-ization. Rather, 1t is the favelas themselves 
that are illegal in a democracy—not juridically so, of course, but in the sense that 
such poverty levels are an assault on the citizenship of the poor. The pccs and 
their ilk thrive in this illegality, turning it to their advantage and wielding its terror 
against the poor: employing children as aviadores (dealers) or olheiros (informers), 
and imposing their omertá on favela residents. 
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periphery, one which could unify a broader coalition of capitalist forces 
beyond those sectors profiting from the orientation towards exports and 
financialization. In the absence of such a solution, and lacking any pres- 
sure from below, the pr has responded not with a counter-hegemonic 
challenge but with a combination of a neo-populist programme and the 
thorough-going statification of its own cadre, while the occupation of 
government posts has opened up direct access to public funds. 


Petismo-lulismo 


The neo-populism is apparent in the presidential style that Lula has 
developed, a short-circuiting of the political process that bypasses even 
his own party. The President throws himself into fresh activities every 
day, constantly announcing new programmes and social projects that 
are little more than virtual, but which serve to show that something is 
being done, to simulate political leadership. The media provide crucial 
assistance with this, since they give the President fresh exposure every 
day, even several times a day—while at the same time, through their 
fleeung character, making it impossible to pin him down, so that his 
next appearance seems a novelty In some respects, petismo-lulismo 
represents a far purer populism—the impossibility of a politics based on 
organized class—than the classic cases of Vargas, Perón and Cárdenas. 
These were, in various ways, authoritarian forms for the inclusion of 
the working class in politics, disrupting the schema of traditional Latin 
American under-development; their material base lay precisely in the 
growth of salaried and, in particular, of manufacturing workers. Today's 
neo-populism represents not the authoritarian inclusion but the demo- 
cratic exclusion of those classes from politics. 


This is not an exclusively Brazilian development, nor is its origin 
ideological; the same phenomenon is visibly occurring in Argentina 
and Venezuela. It is a function of the decomposition of the working 
class, above all of its industrial core. Kirchner was elected without the 
support of the traditional Peronist workers' base, after the devastating 
de-industrialization under Martínez de Hoz followed by the internali- 
zation of globalization by Menem. After the financial crash of 2001, 
the central actor in Argentine politics was now the diffuse mass of the 
unemployed and the piqueteros. In Venezuela, the highly organized petro- 
leum workers, numerically very small, are allied to the big capital that 
gravitates around the oil industry. Chávez has resorted to bolivarianismo 
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to cement what is no longer a social class.5 In both cases, the system had 
undergone a political and, above all, an economic crisis far more cata- 
strophic than that in Brazil, where what has taken place has essentially 
been a shift in the balance of power within the business elite rather than 
a breakdown. Nevertheless, it could be said that Chavez and Kirchner 
are, in their own ways, trying to use the indeterminacy caused by eco- 
nomic crisis and political meltdown to ford the Rubicon; the opposite of 
what Lula has done. 


The outcome of the PTs capitulation has had reverberations far beyond 
Brazil. A democratic-republican project with a socialist slant undertaken 
by the Lula government would have marked a decisive turning-point for 
Latin America, offering the possibility of exit from the neoliberal morass 
and from the continent’s subordinate position within the globalized 
capitalist order. Not only has the Lula government surrendered to the 
Rome of the dollar; in the worst traditions of Brazilian patrimonialism, 
the PT has packed every level of the state machinery with its cadres, includ- 
ing the management of state and para-state enterprises, such as pension 
funds; virtually the only exceptions have been the key posts at the Central 
Bank and the Banco do Brasil. Nevertheless, if the appearance is that of 
a total occupation of the state by the party, on closer inspection one sees 
that the opposite is taking place: the party is being dissolved into the state, 
in the sense that the tasks, obligations and rationale of the state have 
imposed themselves on the functions of the party. To some extent, this is 
an inevitable product of the fact that the party, which grew by challenging 
the ruling order, has in government taken on the preservation of order as 
its first task. What follows is the substitution of administration for poli- 
tics, creating a context that rules out any possibility of the latter—that is, 
any possibility of dissent, selection, choice, within a given set of determi- 
nations. The outright purchase of legislators is the logical corollary. 


But the statification of the PT has a wider significance, beyond signalling 
the failure of its hegemonic project. The statified party is the dominant 
political form on the capitalist periphery; they are all parties of state. The 
decline of the PSDB outside government demonstrates the same proc- 
ess. The opposition it has tried to lead has been anaemic, lacking either 


5 Chávez has reportedly declared: ‘I don’t believe ın the postulates of Marxist 
revolution. I don't accept that we're living 1n a period of proletarian revolutions. 
Reality tells us this every day.’ What he is saying is that there 1s no working class in 
Venezuela that could be the agent of revolution in the classical Marxist sense. Tariq 
Ali, ‘Chavez dá esperança aos pobres’, Folha de São Paulo, 18 August 2004. 
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popular weight or the backing of the business elite. The choice of such a 
hopeless presidential candidate as Geraldo Alckmin in 2006 was symp- 
tomatic of its crisis. Despite its intense efforts to announce itself as the 
party of the new globalized bourgeoisie, in practice the PSDB effectively 
tail-ends the government. 


Victory in these conditions completely nullifies the left in Brazil. All 
criticism of Lula's record is immediately identified as coming from the 
‘right’, scarcely an adequate defence for a government dependent on the 
support of conservative and neo-conservative elements from the PMDB 
and Partido Popular, such as the deputy Jader Barbalho and the senator 
José Sarney. Yet, while Globo Tv has been relatively kind to Lula, the 
major newspapers, the Folha de São Paulo and the Estado de São Paulo, 
have pursued the PT government with a ferocity that only contributes 
to the confusion between criticism from the left and the reactions of 
the paulista media establishment. A thoughtless rancour further compli- 
cates relations between the independent left and the Pr. 


Elite consent 


Class bases in decomposition, neo-populism emerging through that very 
dissolution, a bourgeoisie that cannot be unified through the dominance 
of finance capital, a ‘new class’ defined by its investment function—all 
this seems to point to a new paradigm. We may be witnessing the con- 
struction of a 'hegemony in reverse' on the periphery, typical of the era 
of globalization. South Africa was probably the first announcement of 
this phenomenon, in which the oppressed appear to assume the moral 
leadership of society, while capitalist relations become ever more brazen. 
The dominated classes of South Africa, largely identified with the black 
population, defeated apartheid—a regime to compare with the worst of 
the 20th century—and then surrendered to neoliberalism, as the bur- 
geoning slums of Johannesburg testify. Thus the overthrow of apartheid 
maintained the myth of a popular capacity to defeat its adversary, while 
legitimating unfettered exploitation by the most merciless capitalism. 


Something of this kind could be taking place in Brazil. The PT provided 
the moral leadership for Brazil, during the resistance to the military dic- 
tatorship, bringing the question of poverty and inequality to the fore. 
Lula's election as president seemed to mark the end of class prejudices 
and his expansion of the Bolsa Família was proclaimed as a defeat of 
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poverty, heavily racialized in Brazil; so this too would be a blow against a 
kind of apartheid. But the Bolsa Familia serves to depoliticize the ques- 
tion of poverty, turning inequality into an administrative problem, while 
closing off the possibility of any national-developmentalist project or 
totalized transformation of social relations. If the Bolsa were to be sig- 
nificantly expanded—for which the primary surplus would only need to 
be reduced by o.1 per cent—the foundations of this 'reverse hegemony' 
would be consolidated further. 


We are dealing here with a new phenomenon, unlike previous forms of 
domination. It is not exactly patrimonialism, since what the pension- 
fund managers control is money-capital. It is not the paternalism of 
Brazil's long age of slavery, since Lula is no patriarch, much as he might 
like to follow Getúlio Vargas in calling himself the ‘father of the poor’; 
but what he and his class superintend is capital. Neither, for reasons 
outlined above, is petismo-lulismo a traditional form of populism, as 
critics on the right, and some on the left, have suggested. Under this 
new order, it seems that the dominated dominate, since they provide the 
‘moral direction’ and even. provide the personnel to staff state organiza- 
tions; it seems that they are the capitalists, since the pension funds of 
the large state enterprises are the heart of the new Brazilian financial 
system; it seems that they control politics, since they have at their disposal 
powerful factions in the Chamber of Deputies and in the Senate; it seems 
that the economy has finally been stabilized and that Brazil has a solid 


currency, due to the policies of the Lula government. 


This set of appearances conceals something for which we do not yet have 
a name. The dominated realize the ‘moral revolution'—defeat of apart- 
heid in South Africa, election of the Workers Party in Brazil—which 
is then transformed and deformed through capitulation to unfettered 
exploitation. The terms of the Gramscian equation ‘force + consent = 
hegemony’ have been turned upside down: ‘force’ has disappeared, and 
the direction of consent has been reversed. For it is no longer the domi- 
nated who consent to their own subordination; now it is the dominant 
who consent to being ostensibly ‘led’ by representatives of the dom1- 
nated—on condition that they do not question the forms of capitalist 
relations. This new paradigm may prove to be a functional one for glo- 
balized capitalism. It is an epistemological revolution before which all 
existing theories of politics pale. 
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PETER MAIR 


RULING THE VOID? 
The Hollowing of Western Democracy 


G SEMI-SOVEREIGN PEOPLE’ was the term coined nearly half 
a century ago to suggest that control over political decision- 
making might lie beyond the reach of the ordinary citizen.’ 
Schattschneider’s thesis was a familiar theme in the sixties, 

discussed by a variety of critical scholars in the so-called pluralist-elitist 

debate. It seems to me to remain highly relevant—albeit now in a 

stronger and less equivocal form. For today even semi-sovereignty 

appears to be slipping away, and the citizenry are becoming effectively 
non-sovereign. What we see emerging is a notion of democracy that is 
being steadily stripped of its popular component—democracy without 

a demos. In what follows I examine the twin processes of popular and 

elite withdrawal from mass electoral politics with particular focus on the 

transformation of political parties. I conclude with a discussion of the 
implications of this process for Western liberal democracies. 


When I first began to consider the notion of non-sovereignty, I asso- 
ciated it primarily with indifference—towards politics and, indeed, 
towards democracy. This had been one of the more neglected elements 
in the literature on political trust and mistrust that emerged in the late 
1990s.? Arguably, however, the sense of hostility which some citizens 
clearly felt towards their political leaders was less important than the 
indifference with which many others viewed the political world more 
generally. Of course, the dividing line between indifference and hostility 
is not always very pronounced, and, as de Tocqueville once observed, 
the loss of function can easily breed contempt for those who continue 
to base their privileges on its exercise. But it seemed worth recognizing 
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that politics and politicians might simply be deemed irrelevant by 
many ordinary citizens. 


By the late 1990s, however, popular indifference was being compounded 
by a new rhetoric from the politicians themselves. À salient case was 
Tony Blair, who claimed during his first term as Prime Minister that 
‘I was never really in politics . . . I don't feel myself a politician even 
now' For Blair, the role of ‘progressive’ politics was not to provide solu- 
tions from above, by exercising the 'directive hand' of government, but to 
bring together 'dynamic markets' and strong communities so as 'to offer 
synergy and opportunity'.* In Blairs ideal world, politics would eventu- 
ally become redundant. As one of his close cabinet colleagues was later 
to remark, 'depoliticizing of key decision-making is a vital element in 
bringing power closer to the people'5 At one level, this was a simple pop- 
ulist strategy—employing the rhetoric of ‘the people’ in order to suggest 
that there had been a radical break with past styles of government. At 
another, however, it gelled perfectly with the tenets of what were then 
seen as newly emerging schools of 'governance'—and with the idea 
that ‘society is now sufficiently well organized through self-organizing 
networks that any attempts on the part of government to intervene will 
be ineffective and perhaps counterproductive'.$ In this perspective, gov- 
ernment no longer seeks to wield power or even exercise authority. Its 
relevance declines, while that of non-governmental institutions and prac- 
tices increases. In Ulrich Beck’s terms, the dynamic moves from Politics, 
with a capital ‘P’, to politics with a lower-case one, or to what he has 
called 'subpolitics' 7 


Anti-polincal sentiments were also becoming more evident in the 
policy-making literature of the late 1990s. In 1997, an influential article 


' E. E. Schattschneider, The Semi-Sovereign People: A Realist’s View of Democracy 
in America, Chicago 1960. An earlier version of this argument was rehearsed in 
‘Democracy Beyond Parties’, Center for the Study of Democracy, UC Irvine 2005, 
available online: repositories.cdlib.org/csd. 

a See, for example, Susan Pharr and Robert Putnam, eds, Disaffected Democracies, 
Princeton 2000; Pippa Norris, ed., Critical Citizens, Oxford 1999. 

3 Blair’s Thousand Days, BBC 2, 30 January 2000. For a discussion of New Labour's 
approach see my ‘Partyless Democracy’, NLR 2, March-April 2000. 

4 Tony Blair, "Third Way, Phase Two’, Prospect, March 2001. 

5 Lord Falconer, quoted by Matthew Flinders and Jum Buller, 'Depoliticisation, 
Democracy and Arena-Shifting’, unpublished paper 2004. 

$ Guy Peters, ‘Governance: a Garbage-Can Perspective’, ISA, Vienna 2002. 

? For example, Ulrich Beck, Risk Society, London 1992, pp. 183-236. 
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appeared in Foreign Affairs expressing the concern that government in 
the US was becoming ‘too political’. Its author, Alan Blinder, a leading 
economist and deputy head of the Federal Reserve, suggested extend- 
ing the model of independent Central Banks to other key policy areas, 
so that decisions on health, the welfare state and so on would be taken 
by non-partisan experts.® The role of politicians in policy-making would 
be confined to those areas in which the judgement of experts would not 
suffice to legitimize outcomes. Similar arguments were emerging in the 
European context. In 1996, for example, Giandomenico Majone argued 
that the role of expert decision-making in the policy-making process was 
superior to that of political decision-making in that it could take better 
account of long-term interests. Politicians, by definition, worked only in 
the short-term; to allow decisions to be dominated by considerations of 
the electoral cycle was to risk less optimal outcomes: ‘the segmentation 
of the democratic process into relatively short time periods has seri- 
ous negative consequences when the problems faced by society require 
long-term solutions’. The solution, once again, was to delegate powers to 
what Majone defined as non-majoritarian institutions, ‘which, by design, 
are not directly accountable to voters or to their elected representa- 
tives’.9 Experts were better able to deal with the technical complexities of 
modern law-making, which often confused elected politicians. As tradi- 
tional forms of state control were replaced by more complex regulatory 
frameworks, specialist knowledge was likely to prove more effective than 
political judgement.” Here too, then, politics was becoming devalued. 


By the late 1990s, in short, itseemed that neither citizens nor policy-makers 
placed much value on the role of political or partisan decision-making. But 
while the evidence pointed to a widespread indifference to politics and 
politicians, it was less clear that it indicated indifference towards demo- 
cracy as such. Indeed, if one looked at the debates about constitutional 
reform during the late 1990s, as well as at the more theoretical literature, 
the impression was of a large and burgeoning interest in democracy, with 
more attention being paid to how democratic systems worked, and to what 
they meant in reality, than probably at any stage in the previous twenty 
or thirty years. Far from being treated with indifference, democracy had 


8 ‘Is Government too Political?', Foreign Affairs, no. 6, vol. 76, 1997. 

9 Giandomenico Majone, "Temporal Consistency and Policy Credibiltty’, European 
University Institute, Working Paper 96/57, 1996. 

1 Majone, "The Politics of Regulation and European Regulatory Institutions’, in 
Jack Hayward and Anand Menon, eds, Governing Europe, Oxford 2003, p. 299. 
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become a research priority within both empirical political science and 
political theory. The catalogues of academic publishers brimmed with 
new titles on the subject. Oxford University Press, for example, posted 
as the lead publication in the 2002 political theory catalogue Robert 
Goodin’s Reflective Democracy, closely followed by Iris Young’s Inclusion 
and Democracy, John Dryzek’s Deliberative Democracy and Beyond, and 
Henry Richardson’s Democratic Autonomy. Democracy was also becom- 
ing more of an issue on the daily political agenda: debates on institutional 
reform took shape in many Western polities; emphases on ‘participatory 
governance’ began to emanate from the World Bank and other interna- 
tional organizations. Discussions of the reform of the European Union 
polity achieved a degree of salience that would have been almost unim- 
aginable ten years before. By the end of the 1990s, democracy—whether 
associative, deliberative or reflective; global, transnational or inclusive; 
electoral, illiberal or even just Christian—had become a hot topic. 


Beyond mass participation? 


Which leads to a puzzle: as we shall see, there is now quite consistent 
evidence of popular indifference to conventional politics and, more argu- 
ably, to democracy; and yet, at an intellectual level, and sometimes at the 
level of practical institutional reforms, there has been a distinct renewal 
of interest in democracy (if not necessarily in politics as such). How do 
we square these developments? 


There are two possibilities. The first is that they are in fact related, and 
that the growing intellectual and institutional interest in democracy, its 
meanings and its renewal, is in part a response aimed at combating the 
expanding scale of popular indifference. Making democracy relevant, in 
other words, comes on to the agenda at the time when it otherwise risks 
becoming irrelevant. But while the timing suggests that this may be the 
case, the actual content of the discussion points to a different story. For, 
far from seeking to encourage greater participation, or trying to make 
democracy more meaningful for the ordinary citizen, many of the contri- 
butions on institutional reforms or democratic theory seem to concur in 
favouring options that actually discourage mass engagement. This can be 
seen in the emphasis on stake-holder involvement rather than electoral 
participation that is found in both ‘associative democracy’ and ‘participa- 
tory governance’, and in the emphasis on the sort of exclusive debate that 
is to be found in 'deliberative' and 'reflective' democracy. In neither case 
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is there real scope afforded to conventional modalities of mass democracy. 
The new stress on ‘output-oriented legitimacy’ in discussions of the 
European Union polity, and the related idea that democracy in the EU 
requires ‘solutions that are “beyond the state” and, perhaps, also beyond 
the conventions of Western-style representative liberal democracy’, are 
equally geared away from mass involvement.” In other words, while 
there may be concern with the problem of popular indifference, making 
democracy more mass-user friendly does not seem to be the favoured 
answer. For Philip Pettit, for example, who discusses the issue of demo- 
cratic renewal in the context of deliberation and depoliticization, the issue 
comes on to the agenda because ‘democracy is too important to be left to 
the politicians, or even to the people voting in referendums.’ For Fareed 
Zakaria, in his more popular account, renewal is necessary because ‘what 
we need in politics today is not more democracy but less.’ 


Hence the second possibility: the renewal of intellectual and institu- 
tional interest in democracy is not intended to open up or reinvigorate 
the practice as such, but rather to redefine democracy in such a way that 
does not require any substantial emphasis on popular sovereignty, so 
that it can cope more easily with the decline of popular involvement. 
At the extreme, it is an attempt to redefine democracy in the absence 
of the demos. Part of this process of redefinition lies in highlighting 
the distinction between what has been called ‘constitutional democracy’ 
and what we might call ‘popular democracy’, a division that overlaps 
with and echoes Robert Dahl's earlier distinction between ‘Madisonian 
democracy and ‘populistic democracy.“ The constitutional compo- 
nent emphasizes the need for checks and balances across institutions, 
and entails government for the people; the popular component empha- 
sizes the role of the ordinary citizen and mass participation, and entails 
government by the people; the two elements co-exist and complement 
one another within a ‘unified’ sense of democracy. Today, however, we 


= Jo Shaw, ‘Constitutional Settlements and the Citizen', in Neunreither and Wiener, 
eds, European Integration after Amsterdam, Oxford 2000, p. 291. 

2 Philip Pettit, ‘Deliberative Democracy and the case for Depoliticising Government’, 
University of NSW Law Journal, no. 58, 2001, $ 46, Fareed Zakaria, The Future of 
Freedom, New York 2003, p. 248. 

3 Robert Dahl, A Preface to Democratic Theory, New Haven 1956. See also Yves Mény 
and Yves Surel, eds, Democracies and the Populist Challenge oke 2002; 
Dahl, "The Past and Future of Democracy’, Occasional P Nutn 
Siena 1999; Shmuel Eisenstadt, Paradoxes of Democracy, X astinn pe 
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see them being disaggregated and then contrasted, both in theory and 
practice. Hence the recent emergence of notions of 'illiberal or ‘elec- 
toral’ democracy, and the attempt to distinguish those democracies that 
combine free elections—popular democracy—with restrictions on rights 
and the potential abuse of executive power.^ As many studies of "Third 
Wave' democracies in particular seem to indicate, popular and constitu- 
tional elements are no longer necessarily bound together. 


Not only is there a growing conceptual distinction between the two com- 
ponents, but also a widening disparity in practice—one in which the 
popular element is downgraded with respect to the constitutional. For 
Zakaria, for example, it is the presence of the constitutional rather than 
the popular component that is essential for the survival and well-being 
of democracy. As he puts it: ‘For much of modern history, what charac- 
terized governments in Europe and North America, and differentiated 
them from those around the world, was not democracy but constitu- 
tional liberalism. The "Western model" is best symbolized not by the 
mass plebiscite but the impartial judge.'5 In this view it is not elections 
as such that make for democracy, but rather the courts, in combina- 
tion with other modes of non-electoral participation. With respect to 
the developing countries, as much of the 'good governance' literature 
implies, the formula is very clear: NGOs + judges = democracy. That is, 
while an emphasis on ‘civil society’ is acceptable, and while a reliance on 
legal procedures is essential, elections as such need not be.” 


A similar reasoning can be seen in many of the debates around consti- 
tutional reform, where democracy is again often redefined in ways that 
downgrade the importance of the popular pillar. As Michelle Everson 
has noted in her discussion of Majone’s work, for example, 


non-majoritarian thought . . . forcefully claims that its isolation of market 
governance from political forces serves the goal of democracy by safeguard- 
ing the democratically set goals of the ue from the predatory inclinations 
of a transitory political elite.” 


^ Larry Diamond, ‘Is the Third Wave Over?', Journal of Democracy, no. 3, vol. 7, 
1996. 

5 Fareed Zakaria, "The Rise of [liberal Democracy’, Foreign Affairs, vol. 76, no. 6, 
1997, P. 27. 

© See also Amy Chua, World on Fire, New York 2003. 

7 Michelle Everson, ‘Beyond the Bundesverfassungsgericht, in Bankowski and 
Scott, eds, The European Union and its Order, Oxford 2000, p. 106. 
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In this case the opposition is unequivocal: in one corner, the goals of 
the polity, objectively defined; in the other, the claims of a transitory— 
because elected—and hence predatory elite. The one is sustained by the 
networks of good governance, the other by the crude power and ambition 
of electoral politics. Similarly, a recent review of new modes of delega- 
tion underlines the growing importance of ‘procedural legitimacy’, which 
‘relies on a process of decision making by NMIs [non-majoritarian institu- 
tions] being better than the insular, often secret, deliberations of cabinets 
and executives.’ Here the benefits of transparency, legality and the provi- 
sion of access to stakeholders are held up against the limits and distortions 
induced by partisan politics, and are seen to lead to a process which can 
offer ‘a fair and democratic substitute for electoral accountability.’ '* 


Role of parties 


What impact has this downgrading of the popular component of 
democracy had upon political parties—and what role have the parties 
themselves played in this process? Some twenty years before publish- 
ing The Semi-Sovereign People, Schattschneider famously proposed that, 
without parties, democracy was unthinkable. The phrase itself comes 
from the opening paragraph of his Party Government, and is worth citing 
in its context: 


The rise of political parties 1s indubitably one of the principal distinguish- 
ing marks of modern government. The parties, in fact, have played a major 
role as makers of governments, more especially they have been the makers 
of democratic government. It should be stated flatly at the outset that this 
volume is devoted to the thesis that the political parties created democracy 
and that modern democracy is unthinkable save in terms of parties. As 
a matter of fact, the condition of the parties 1s the best possible evidence 
of the nature of any regime. The most important distinction in modern 
political philosophy, the distinction between democracy and dictatorship, 
can be made best m terms of party politics. The parties are not therefore 
merely appendages of modern government; they are 1n the centre of it and 
play a determinative and creative role in it.'9 


As always in the writings of this period, democracy was both popular 
and constitutional; it was the democracy of elections, mandates, popular 


8 Mark Thatcher and Alec Sweet, ‘Theory and Practice of Delegation to Non- 
Majoritarian Institutions, West European Politics, no. 1, vol. 25, 2002, p. 19. 
19 Elmer Schattschneider, Party Government, New York 1942, p. 1. 
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accountability and representative government as well as of checks and 
balances. This was the democracy that Schattschneider found unthink- 
able except in terms of parties, and the sheer force of his conviction 
has led to his proposition being cited by party scholars, especially in 
their own defence, ever since. It is usually taken to mean that, since 
the survival of democracy is guaranteed, this means that parties will 
be, too. But we can also read it the other way around, to suggest that 
the failure of parties might indeed imply the failure of democracy, 
or at least of representative government. 


Without parties (still following Schattschneider), we would then be left 
with something that might still be called democracy, but which has been 
redefined so as to downgrade or even exclude the popular component— 
since it is this which depends so closely on party. Without parties, in 
other words, we are left with a stripped-down version of constitutional 
democracy, or with some system of modern governance that seeks to 
combine ‘stakeholder participation’ with ‘problem-solving efficiency’.”° 
These are not unthinkable forms, but they are ones in which conven- 
tional popular democracy plays little or no significant role, and in which 
neither elections nor parties remain privileged. When democracy in 
Schattschneider's terms becomes unthinkable, in short, other modes of 
democracy move to the fore. Hence the contemporary intellectual inter- 
est in the theory of democratic renewal, and the more practical interest 
in proposing new forms of institutional politics. All of these approaches 
aim to find or define a notion of democracy that (a) works (b) is seen to 
be legitimate and yet (c) no longer places at its centre the notion of popu- 
lar control or electoral accountability. 


Western trends 


But in what sense are parties failing? First, as has been well attested, 
parties are no longer managing to engage the ordinary citizen. Not only 
are citizens voting in fewer numbers and with less sense of partisan 
consistency, they are also increasingly reluctant to commit themselves 
to parties, whether in terms of identification or membership. In this 
sense, citizens are withdrawing from conventional political involvement. 
Second, the party can no longer adequately serve as a base for the activi- 
ties and status of its own leaders, who increasingly direct their ambitions 


# Beate Kohler-Koch, ‘European Government and System Integration’, European 
Governance Papers, no. C-05-o1, 2005. 
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towards, and draw their resources from, external public institutions. 
Parties may provide a necessary platform for political leaders, but this 
increasingly serves as a sort of springboard from which to reach other 
locations. In sum, parties are failing as a result of a mutual withdrawal, 
whereby citizens retreat into private life or more specialized and often 
ad hoc forms of representation, while party leaderships retreat into insti- 
tutions, drawing their terms of reference ever more readily from their 
roles as governors or public-office holders. The traditional world of party 
democracy—as a zone of engagement in which citizens interacted with 
their political leaders—is being evacuated. 


On the question of citizens’ disengagement from conventional politics, 
two qualifying remarks should be emphasized from the beginning. 
First, this process of withdrawal is far from complete: indeed, in some 
respects, but not all, it is not much more than a trickle, and I am there- 
fore dealing with something that is ongoing rather than fully realized. 
Second, although in some respects this is a familiar development, which 
has already been dealt with in great detail in the scholarly literature as 
well as in more popular commentary, the whole gamut of features of 
this pervasive and wide-ranging process has not been brought together 
in one overall and accessible assessment. Here I will attempt to do just 
that, and to indicate the breadth and variety of modes of disengagement, 
even if some of these are less substantial than others. 


In fact, what we see here are two features that are not normally appli- 
cable to cross-national changes at the level of mass politics. The first 
of these is that virtually all of the separate trends that are treated here 
point in the same direction. This in itself is very unusual. Analysts of 
data relating to mass politics almost invariably expect to find mutually 
opposing trends within the different streams of indicators, some point- 
ing in one direction, some in another. Mass politics rarely moves en 
bloc, as it were, but in this case it is precisely the uniformity of the 
trends that is striking. Second, virtually all of these movements are 
consistent across the advanced OECD democracies. This again is most 
unusual. The normal expectation in comparative political research is 
that, while particular trends may well be noted in some countries, they 
are almost never universal. Some countries may shift together, but it is 
only very rarely that all, or even most, shift in the same way and at the 
same time. What we see now, however, is a much clearer indication of 
cross-national convergence in the trends that matter. In other words, 
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not only are these now pointing in the same direction, they are also 
doing so almost everywhere. It is in this sense that the trends, though 
often small, are very significant. 


Electoral entropy 


To begin with the most obvious and immediate indicator: the levels 
of participation in national elections. Given what has been said about 
citizen withdrawal, it is here that we might expect some of the most 
striking trends to be identified; yet while expectations regarding the 
possible decline in levels of electoral turnout have been current for 
some years, they have often been found to have little backing in the 
aggregate empirical data. Although long-term stability in levels of par- 
ticipation has been followed by a slight decline, this is usually not seen 
to be sharp enough to cause concern for the healthy functioning of 
modern democratic life. 


Is this a reasonable conclusion? On the face of it, and especially with 
regard to the European data, the interpretation seems plausible.” Thus 
through each of the four decades from the 1950s to the 1980s, average 
turnout levels in Western Europe scarcely altered, increasing margin- 
ally from 84.3 per cent in the 1950s to 84.9 per cent in the 1960s, and 
then falling slightly to 83.9 per cent in the 1970s and to 81.7 per cent in 
the 1980s. This was essentially the steady-state period.™ That said, the 
decline from the 1970s to the 1980s, while small, was remarkably con- 
sistent across the long-established European democracies, with just three 
(Belgium, Norway, the Netherlands) of the fifteen countries countering 
an otherwise general trend. The decline may have been marginal when 
looked at cross-nationally, but it was almost universal, and therefore 
might well have justified a sense of concern. 


But what is even more important to note is that this very marginal shift 
accelerated in the 1990s, with average turnout across Western Europe 
falling from 81.7 to 77.6 per cent in the last decade of the century. To be 


? For details see Mair, 'Inthe Aggregate: Mass Electoral Behaviourin Western Europe, 
1950—2000', m Keman, ed., Comparative Democratic Politics, London 2002. 

^ Pippa Norris, Democratic Phoenix, Cambridge 2002, pp. 54-5; Mark Franklin, 
‘The Dynamics of Electoral Participation’, in LeDuc, Niemi and Norns, eds, 
Comparing Democracies 2, London 2002. 
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FIGURE I. Turnout levels in Western Europe, 19505319905 (per cent) 





1950S 1960s 1970s 1980S 1990S 


sure, even at this level, which is the lowest recorded in any of the post- 
war decades, turnout remains relatively high, with an average of slightly 
more than three-quarters of national electorates casting a ballot in the 
elections held during the 1990s, a figure that remains substantially 
higher than that recorded in nationwide elections in the United States, 
for example. Nevertheless, even allowing for the fact that this drop from 
the 1980s to the 19905 is less than 5 per cent, it is striking to see the 
overall European figure now dipping below the 80 per cent mark for 
the first time in five decades. Moreover, there is a striking consistency 
across countries, in that eleven of the fifteen democracies involved also 
recorded their lowest ever decade averages in the 1990s. The exceptions 
to this pattern again include Belgium, where the lowest turnout came in 
the 1960s, and Denmark and Sweden, where it was in the 1950s. Even 
in these three cases, however, it should be noted that the average level 
of turnout in the 1990s was lower than in the 1980s. The fourth excep- 
tion is the United Kingdom, which was unusual in recording its trough 
in participation in the 1980s. Indeed, Britain is the only one of these 
fifteen countries that had a marginally higher level of turnout in the 
1990s than in the 1980s, although it plunged to an all-time low of just 
59 per cent in 2001. 
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This trend has continued into the arst century. In addition to the UK, the 
2001 elections in Italy and Norway, and the 2002 elections in Portugal, 
France and Ireland were also marked by all-time low turnouts, as was 
the 2000 election in Spain. Levels close to historic lows were recorded 
in Greece in 2000, Austria in 2002, and Finland and Switzerland in 
2003 (the last year included in this survey). In short, the trend towards 
ever lower levels of participation has persisted. Both unidirectional and 
pervasive, it offers a striking indicator of the growing enfeeblement of 
the electoral process. 


Before leaving these crude turnout figures, it is worth noting one other 
telling feature. Indicators here are somewhat like those of climate 
change: the shifts do not necessarily occur in great leaps or bounds, and 
are not always linear. For these reasons, the importance of what is often 
just a slight or uneven trend may be underestimated. Climatologists 
have responded to this problem by laying less stress on the trends as 
such, but instead noting patterns in the timing and frequency of the 
peak values in their indicators. Thus, for example, evidence of global 
warming is derived by noting that the warmest decade on record was 
the most recent, the 1990s, while 1998 emerges as the warmest single 
year, followed by 2001. Further evidence is adduced from the fact that 
the eight warmest years on record have all occurred since 1990, even 
though in that same period air temperatures were also recorded (e.g. in 
1992, 1993 and 1994) which were little more than those reached in the 
late 1970s.? In other words, the pattern is evident, even if the trend is 
not wholly uniform. This is also more or less true of turnout levels, and 
indeed of many other indicators of mass political behaviour, and for this 
reason the extent of change at this level is also often underestimated. 
Although there is no undisturbed downward trend in levels of participa- 
tion, for example, record lows now come with greater frequency, and in 
a greater number of polities. 


As can be seen from Table 1, which lists the three elections with the 
lowest levels of turnout in each of the 15 long-established European 
democracies, more than three-quarters of these 45 elections have taken 
place since 1990. Not only do the 1990s hold the record for the low- 
est turnout of any postwar decade in Western Europe, but within the 


2 P D.Jones and A. Moberg, ‘Hemispheric and large-scale surface air temperature 
variations', Journal of Climate, no. 16, 2003. 
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TABLE I: Low Turnout Elections 


(a) Record low levels of turnout, 1950-2003 (b) Frequency of record low turnouts 


Years of lowest turnout Period No. Percentage 
Austria 1994, 1999, 2002 1950-59 6 13.3 
Belgium 1968, 1974, 1999 1960-69 1 d 
Denmark 1950, 1953 (1), 1953 (u) 1970-79 2 44 
Finland 1991, 1995, 1999 1980-89 2 4.4 
France 1988, 1997, 2002 1990-2003 34 75.6 
Germany 1990, 1994, 2002 All 45 100.0 
Iceland 1995, 1999, 2003 
Ireland 1992, 1997, 2002 
Italy 1994, 1996, 2001 
Luxembourg 1989, 1994, 1999 
Netherlands 1994, 1998, 2002 
Norway 1993, 1997, 2001 
Sweden 1952, 1956, 1958 
Switzerland 1995, 1999, 2003 
UK 1970, 1997, 2001 


great majority of West European democracies, most, and sometimes 
even all of the individual national elections that are marked by record 
low turnout have occurred since 1990. The two clearest exceptions are 
Denmark and Sweden, where, seemingly for contingent reasons, the 
lowest turnouts came in the 1950s. Beyond these cases, the only excep- 
tions are one low-turnout election in the 1960s (in Belgium), two in 
the 1970s (in Belgium and the UK) and two in the 1980s (in France 
and Luxembourg). The remaining 34 cases all date from 1990 or later. 
However small the overall shifts might be, they are nevertheless cluster- 
ing together in a remarkable fashion. Indeed, this pattern also extends 
to the newer southern European democracies: the three lowest levels 
of turnout recorded in post-authoritarian Greece were in 1974, which 
was the first free election, 1996 and 2000; in Portugal, the lowest levels 
were recorded in 1995, 1999 and 2002; and in Spain in 1979, 1989 and 
2000. Here, as in the longer-established democracies, the more recent 
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the election, the higher the odds that it will record a trough in participa- 
tion. There is no certainty; like the pattern evinced by climate change, 
turnout also sometimes bucks the overall trend, even today. In the long 
term, however, the overall direction of the change is unmistakable, 
and offers the first strong indicator of increasing popular withdrawal 
from conventional politics.¥ 


Voter volatility 


A second key aggregate indicator relates to those citizens who do partici- 
pate, and measures the consistency of partisan preferences. Those who 
continue to vote are clearly still engaged with conventional politics, even 
if at the most minimal level.” As popular involvement fades, however, 
we may anticipate that even those who do take part will prove more vola- 
tile in their preferences; not only the readiness to vote, but the sense of 
partisan commitment will start to fade; choices are likely to prove more 
susceptible to short-term factors. In practice, this means that election 
outcomes will become less predictable; new parties and candidates may 
prove more successful and traditional alignments come under pressure. 
Inconsistency goes hand in hand with indifference. 


As with turnout patterns, predictions of volatility growth have been 
current for a number of years. Here too, however, the empirical record 
at the aggregate level usually failed to meet expectations. While some 
countries experienced a substantial increase in electoral flux through the 
1970s and 1980s, others appeared to become more stable, resulting in 
a relatively subdued level of aggregate change across Western Europe as 
a whole.*® But here again we see the picture changing in the 1990s, the 
peak decade for electoral volatility, with a score of 12.6 per cent, almost 4 
points higher than that recorded in the 1970s and 1980s. Not too much 
should be made of this; on a scale with a theoretical range from o to 100, 
and decade averages that run in practice from 2.5 (1950s Switzerland) to 
22.9 (1990s Italy), a mean value of 12.6 still reflects more (short-term) 


^4 This is also the conclusion drawn by Thomas Paterson in his valuable study ofthe 
American case, The Vanishing Voter, New York 2002; see also Mair, “Voting Alone’, 
European Political Science, no. 4, vol. 4, 2005, pp. 421-9, which incorporates parts 
of the present discussion. 

*5 For example, Geraint Parry, George Moyser and Neil Day, Political Participation 
and Democracy in Britain, Cambridge 1992. 

6 Stefano Bartolini and Peter Mair, Identity, Competition and Electoral Availability, 
Cambridge 1990. 
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stability than change. On the other hand, the 1990s is the first of the five 
postwar decades in which the overall mean of instability breaches the 10 
per cent threshold; it is also the first to record such a major shift from 


the previous mean. 


The significance of the 1990s is underscored by individual national 
experience. Thus, in all but four of the countries (the exceptions are 
Denmark, France, Germany and Luxembourg), the 1990s constitute a 
peak in volatility levels, which, in the majority of cases, easily exceeds 
IO per cent. This confluence is also unprecedented, and again signals 
that end-of-century patterns are markedly different from those of the 
earlier postwar years.’ 


As with turnout data, there is no sign that these peaks are abating in the 
21st century. In 2002, both Austria and the Netherlands experienced 
record levels of aggregate instability, as did Italy in 2001. France, Norway 
and Sweden also saw remarkably high levels of volatility in these years, 
although no absolute records were broken. More generally, as can be 
seen in Table 2 (overleaf), a clear majority of the most unstable national 
elections since 1950 have occurred after 1990. In this case the pattern is 
not so one-sided: volatility data inevitably prove more erratic than turn- 
out data, being responsive to political crises as well as to institutional 
and social-structural change. Nevertheless, the period since 1990 seems 
exceptional: not only do more than half the record highs fall in this 
period, but no other decade comes close to this clustering. With the mar- 
ginal exceptions of Denmark and Luxembourg, it seems that the more 
recent the election, the less likely it is to yield a predictable outcome. 


Since 1990, then, it seems that ever fewer voters are ready to participate 
in elections, although turnout levels still remain reasonably high; while 
among those who do participate, there is a greater likelihood that they will 
switch preferences from one election to the next.” The exceptions have 
been Luxembourg, which had very low turnout but only moderate volatility; 


7 The 1990s nse in volatility outside Western Europe—Japan, Mexico, India, for 
example—though noteworthy, lies outside the scope of this paper. 

8 This counters an earlier observation based on us data by Lance Bennett, who 
suggested that even though conventional political participation may be in decline, 
‘those who continue to participate in traditional politics exhibit stability and sub- 
stance in electoral choice, opinion formation and policy deliberation.’ Bennett, “The 
Uncivic Culture’, ps: Political Science and Politics, December 1998, p. 745. 
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TABLE 2: High Volatility Elections 


(a) Record Levels of Volatility, 1950-2003 (b) Frequency of record high volatility 
Years of Highest Volatility Period No Percentage 

Austria 1990, 1994, 2002 1950-59 5 111 

Belgium 1965, 1981, 2003 1960-69 2 44 

Denmark 1973, 1975, 1977 1970-79 7 15 6 

Finland 1970, 1991, 1995 1980-89 6 13.3 

France 1955, 1958, 2002 1990-03 25 556 

Germany 1953, 1961, 1990 All 45 100.0 

Iceland 1978, 1991, 1999 

Ireland 1951, 1987, 1992 

Italy 1992, 1994, 2001 

Luxembourg 1954, 1984, 1989 

Netherlands 1994, 1998, 2002 

Norway 1989, 1997, 2001 

Sweden 1991, 1998, 2002 

Switzerland 1987, 1991, 1999 

UK 1974 (1), 1978, 1997 


Sweden, which recorded high volatility but not exceptionally low turnout; 
and Denmark, which proved extreme on neither indicator. Beyond these 
cases, the evidence of unusual patterns since 1990 is both striking and 
consistent. Across Western Europe, electorates are not only voting less, 
but they are also slackening in terms of partisan commitment. 


Partisan attachment 


This is also the message from survey data, the evidence of individual 
experiences collected by election studies and commercial polling projects, 
which now corresponds closely to the aggregates on turnout and volatil- 
ity. Many of the former have been collated by Dalton and Wattenberg in 
their comprehensive Parties without Partisans, and again both the con- 
sistency and the ubiquity are striking. One key indicator is the degree 
to which individual voters feel a sense of belonging or commitment to 
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particular political parties. In seventeen of the nineteen countries for 
which relevant data are available (the two exceptions are Belgium and 
Denmark) the percentage of voters claiming a sense of identification with 
parties has fallen over the past two decades or so. Even more strikingly, 
the smaller numbers of voters who report a strong sense of belonging or 
identification has also decidedly fallen, and this time in every single one 
of the countries concerned. As Dalton notes, it is not just the scale of the 
decline that is important here, but more the fact that it occurs in each of 
the cases for which figures are available. ‘The similarity in trends for so 
many nations forces us to look beyond specific and idiosyncratic expla- 
nations ... For public opinion trends to be so consistent across so many 
nations, something broader and deeper must be occurring’.?9 


Split-ticket voting, whereby voters opt for one party in one electoral 
arena, and a different one in another, is also on the rise across all 
those cases where it has been measured over time (Australia, Canada, 
Germany, Sweden and the United States). A committed and engaged 
voter, with a strong partisan loyalty, will undoubtedly vote for the same 
party regardless of the arena involved—for example, voting Democrat in 
us Presidential and Congressional elections, as well as local state and 
county ones. Lesser partisan commitment is more likely to be associated 
with a greater willingness to split the ticket. Voters are also less ready 
or less able to tell pollsters how they will vote. Here too, with a single 
Danish exception, almost every election study has reported an increase 
in the proportion of voters who decide how to vote during the campaign 
or shortly before polling day. Again, ‘the trend is clear: contemporary 
voters are less likely to enter elections with standing partisan predis- 
positions. Hardly surprising then, that these voters are also unlikely 
to engage in more demanding campaign activities, such as attending 
political meetings, working for a party, persuading others to vote for a 
particular candidate or donating money. On almost all of these meas- 
ures, and in almost all countries for which data are available, the survey 
evidence once again points to decline: voters are less willing to partici- 
pate; for many, at least as far as conventional politics is concerned, it is 
enough to be simply spectators.3° 


29 Russell Dalton, ‘The Decline of Party Identification’, in Dalton and Wattenberg, 
eds, Parties without Partisans, Oxford 2000, p. 29. 

3° Dalton, McAllister and Wattenberg, "The Consequences of Partisan Dealignment, 
in Dalton and Wattenberg, Parties without Partisans, pp. 49, 58. 
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Voters are also less willing to take on the obligations associated with 
party membership. Again, it is striking to note not only the sheer decline 
in the number of party members, but also the pervasiveness of the phe- 
nomenon across all long-established democracies. Although the pattern 
here is more pronounced than in turnout or electoral instability, until 
the 1980s the evidence of decline tended to be somewhat equivocal. The 
first major study based on aggregate—often official party—data in 1992 
found that, although the party membership ratio had fallen in most of 
the relevant European polities (the only exceptions were Belgium and 
West Germany), absolute levels of membership had often held up.? It 
offered little support for the idea that these countries were experiencing 
‘a spreading disillusionment with partisan politics'.? 


By the end of the 1990s, however, the patterns in the aggregate data had 
become unequivocal. As Table 3 reveals, the ratio of party membership 
to the electorate across a range of West European democracies had fallen 
markedly between 1980 and the end of the 1990s.? In 1980, an aver- 
age of 9.8 per cent of the electorates were party members; by the end of 
the 19905, this had fallen to just 5.7 per cent. Still more strikingly, for 
the ten European democracies in which it is possible to trace reliable 
membership figures from 1960, the average membership ratio was 14 
per cent; in a majority—six of the ten—more than one in every ten elig- 
ible voters were members of political parties. At the end of the 19905, 
by contrast, there were twenty democracies for which it was possible 
to find reliable membership data. Across all twenty, the average mem- 
bership ratio was just 5 per cent, and only one—Austria—recorded a 
ratio that exceeded 10 per cent.” 


* See Katz, Mair et al, The Membership of Political Partes ın European 
Democracies, 1960-90’, European Journal of Political Research, vol. 22, no. 3, 1992, 
PP 329-45. 

? Norris, Democratic Phoenix, pp. 134, 135. 

? The table is adapted from data in Mair and Ingrid van Biezen, ‘Party Membership 
in Twenty European Democracies, 1980-2000', Party Politics, no. 1, voL 7, 2001, 
where they are discussed in more detail; see also Susan Scarrow, ‘Parties without 
Members' in Dalton and Wattenberg, Parties without Partisans, pp 86—95 

^ The pattern is comparable in the advanced democraaes outside Europe. In 
Australia in 1967 there were 251,000 members, 4.1 per cent of the electorate, by 
1997, the number had fallen to 231,000, just 1.9 per cent of a much larger electorate. 
Canada went from 462,000 members in 1987 to 372,000 in 1994: 2.6 to r.9 per 
cent. In New Zealand, the decline was from 272,000 1n 1981, or 12.5 per cent, then 
the peak of a growing wave, to 133,000 in 1999, or 4 8 per cent. Webb et al., Political 
Parties in Advanced Industrial Democracies, Oxford 2002, pp. 355, 389-90, 416-9. 
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TABLE 3: Change in party membership, 1980—2000 


Country 
France 

Italy 

UK 

Norway 
Finland 
Netherlands 
Austria 
Switzerland 
Sweden 
Denmark 
Ireland 
Belgium 
Germany 
Portugal 
Greece 


Spain 


Period 
1978—99 


1980-98. 


1980—98 
1980—97 
1980-98 


1980-2000 


1980-99 
1977-97 
1980-98 
1980-98 
1980-98 
1980-99 
1980-99 


1980—2000 


1980-98 


1980-2000 


Party membership as 
% of electorate 


Start of period End of period 


5.05 
9.66 
412 
15.35 
15.74 
4.29 
28.48 
10.66 
8.41 
7.30 
5.00 
8.97 
4.52 
4.28 
3.19 
1.20 


1.57 
4.05 
1.92 
7.31 
9.65 
2.51 
17.66 
6.38 
5.54 
5.14 
3.14 
6.55 
2 93 
3.99 
677 
3.42 


Change in 


numbers of party 


—1,122,128 
—2,091,887 
—853,156 
—218,891 
—206,646 
—136,459 
—446,209 
—118,800 
—142,533 
-70,385 
-27,836 
-136,382 
-174,967 
50,381 
375,000 
808,705 


Change as % 
of original 
membership 
64.59 
—51.54 
—50.39 
—47.49 
—34.03 
-31.67 
—30.21 
—28.85 
—28.05 
-25.52 
—24.47 
—22.10 
-8.95 

17.01 
166.67 
250 73 


This was reinforced by the fall-off in the absolute numbers of party mem- 
bers, in marked contrast to the pattern noted in 1992. In every one of the 
long-established democracies the number of party members had fallen, 
sometimes by as much as 50 per cent of 1980 levels. In no country had 
there been an increase. This was exit on a grand scale—both in terms 
of reach and direction. Throughout the old democracies, as the analysis 


concluded, parties were simply haemorrhaging members.’ 


What conclusions can be drawn from this brief review of the evidence? 
Clearly, it supports the contention that citizens are disengaging from 
the arena of conventional politics. Even when they vote—and this is 
less often than before, or in smaller proportions—their preferences 


35 Mair and Biezen, ‘Party Membership in Twenty European Democracies’. 
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are determined closer to polling day and are less guided by partisan 
attachments. Electorates in this sense are becoming progressively de- 
structured, affording more scope to the media to set the agenda, and 
requiring a much greater campaign effort from parties and candidates. 
What we see here, in short, is a form of voting behaviour that is increas- 
ingly contingent. Much of this change has only become really apparent 
since the end of the 19805. 


To be sure, we are dealing with some quite small pieces of evidence, 
and the changes noted are sometimes relatively marginal: this is in 
some instances a trickle rather than a flood. But when all the disparate 
pieces of evidence are summed together, they offer a clear indication 
of a marked shift in the prevailing patterns of mass politics, consistent 
not only in terms of its focus—all of these indicators now point in a 
common direction—but across the different European polities. The con- 
clusion is unambiguous: all over Western Europe, and in all likelihood 
all over the advanced democracies, citizens are heading for the exits of 
the national political arena. 


In early 2002, Anthony Giddens pointed to the watershed that had been 
passed in mass media entertainment through the growing popularity of 
reality Tv. ‘Previously television was something that reflected an external 
world which people watched. Now television is much more a medium 
in which you can participate.’° In conventional politics, by contrast, the 
shift has been the other way around. Previously, and probably through to 
at least the 1970s, conventional politics was seen to belong to the citizen, 
and something in which the citizen could, and often did, participate. 
Now, it has become part of an external world which people watch from 
outside: a world of political leaders, separate from that of the citizenry. 
It is the transformation of party democracy into ‘audience democracy'.? 
Whether the increasing disengagement of voters is responsible for the 
emergence of this new mode of politics, or whether it is an emerging 
form of politics that is encouraging voter withdrawal is, at least for now, 
a moot point. What is beyond dispute is that each feeds the other. As citi- 
zens exit the national political arena, they inevitably weaken the major 
actors who survive there—the parties. And this, in turn, is part of, and 


3 Interview with Henk Jansen in Facta, no. 1, vol. 11, February 2003, p. 4 
(my translation). 

37 Bernard Manin, The Principles of Representative Government, Cambridge 1997, 
pp. 218-35. 
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promotes, audience democracy, or, in another formulation, 'video poli- 
tics’; for these grow stronger when parties are weak. Strong parties are 
difficult to sustain when politics turns into a spectator sport. 


From civil society to state 


Given how difficult it has become to engage citizens in the conven- 
tional political arena, it might be expected that political leaders would 
devote considerable effort to keeping politics alive and meaningful. 
As noted above, there has rarely been such widespread discussion of 
institutional reform. But beneath the beating of official breasts and the 
apparent distress at the hollowing out of mass politics, in practice there 
exists a clear tendency for political elites to match citizen disengage- 
ment with a withdrawal of their own. Just as voters retreat to their own 
particularized spheres of interest, so too have political and party lead- 
ers withdrawn into the closed world of the governing institutions. Both 
sides are cutting loose. 


Contemporary changes in the form of party politics may be speci- 
fied under two broad headings: the location of the parties, and their 


political identity. As far as location is concerned, the past few decades 
have witnessed a gradual but inexorable withdrawal of the party leader- 
ships from the realm of civil society into that of government and the state. 
The same period has also seen the steady erosion of the parties' political 
identities, and the blurring of inter-party boundaries. Together, these 
parallel developments have led to a situation in which each party tends to 
become more distant from the voters that it purports to represent, while 
at the same time becoming more closely associated with the various 
protagonists against whom it purports to compete. Party—voter distances 
have been stretched, while party-party differences have lessened; both 
processes combine to reinforce a growing popular indifference and dis- 
trust of parties, and of political institutions more generally. 


If we conceive of the role and location of parties within a democratic 
polity as standing somewhere on a spectrum between society and the 
state, then we can suggest that they have shifted along this contin- 
uum from a position in which they were primarily defined as social 
actors—as in the classic mass-party model—to one where they might 
now be reasonably defined as state actors. As we have seen, the strength 
of electoral identification with parties is now almost universally in 
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decline. At the same time, the former privileges of membership have 
also tended to disappear, as party leaders look beyond their shrinking 
membership to the electorate at large. The voice of the ordinary voter 
is seen to be at least as relevant to the party organization as that of the 
active party member, and the views of focus groups often count more 
than those of conference delegates.’ 


In addition, a sense of dispersal and atomization marks the broader organ- 
izational environment within which the traditional parties used to nest. 
As workers' parties, or as religious parties, the mass parties in Europe 
rarely stood on their own, but constituted the core element within a wider 
and more complex network of trade unions, churches, business asso- 
ciations, mutual societies and social clubs. These helped to root the old 
mass parties in society and to stabilize and distinguish their electorates. 
Over the past thirty years, however, these broader networks have largely 
disintegrated. In part, this is because of a weakening of the sister organi- 
zations themselves, with churches, trade unions and other traditional 
forms of association losing both members and a sense of engagement. 
With the increasing individualization of society, traditional collective 
identities and organizational affiliations have become enfeebled. 


Party leaderships have also sought to reduce the weight of their ties to 
associated groups, and to downgrade the privileged access once accorded 
to affiliated organizations.?9 Increasingly, parties tend to think of them- 
selves as self-sufficient and specialized organizations, willing to listen 
to particular social actors but avoiding any close formalized links with 
them. Leaders have distanced themselves from civil society and its social 
institutions, while at the same time becoming more firmly entrenched 
in the world of government and the state. We may summarize the key 
developments of this process as follows. 


95 As, for example, when British Labour leaders shrugged off their defeat when the 
Labour Annual Conference voted to restore the link between pensions and average 
earnings. The vote had gone 60/40 against the leadership, and Gordon Brown 
responded: ‘I’m not going to give in to the proposal that came from the union lead- 
ers today . . . It is for the country to judge, it 1s not for a few composite motions to 
decide the policy of this government and this country. It is for the whole commu- 
nity, and I’m listening to the whole communtty.' Guardian, 28 September 2000. 

39 A trend already noted in nuce by Otto Kirchheimer ın his then highly prescient 
analysis, “The Transformation of West European Party Systems’, 1n LaPalombara 
and Weiner, eds, Political Parties and Political Development, Princeton. 1966, 
pp. 177-200. 
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Firstly, as is now widely recognized, parties in most Western democracies 
have moved from being principally dependent for their organizational 
survival on the resources provided by members, donors and affiliated 
organizations to being increasingly reliant on public funds and state 
support. In most countries today, and in particular in almost all newly- 
established democracies, the preferred source of party funding has 
become the public purse.*° 


Second, parties are now increasingly subject to new laws and regula- 
tions, which sometimes even determine their internal organizational 
functioning. Many of these regulations were introduced in the wake 
of public funding for parties, with the distribution of state subventions 
inevitably demanding a more codified system of party registration and 
control. Controlling party access to the public broadcasting media has 
also required a new system of regulations, which again acts to codify the 
status of parties and their activities. From having been largely 'private' 
and voluntary associations, parties have increasingly become subject to 
a regulatory framework which has the effect of according them a (quasi-) 
official status. As the internal life and the external activities of parties 
become regulated by public law, the parties themselves become trans- 
formed into public-service agencies, with a corresponding weakening of 
their own organizational autonomy. 


Finally, and perhaps most obviously, parties have cemented their link- 
age to the state by according increasing priority to their role as governing 
(as opposed to representative) agencies. In political-science terms, they 
have become more ‘office-seeking’, with a place in government not only 
a standard expectation, but also an end in itself. Some forty years ago, a 
now classic review of political developments in Western democracies was 
organized around the theme of ‘oppositions’. Today opposition, when 
structurally constituted, increasingly comes from outside conventional 
party politics, whether 1n the form of social movements, street politics 
or popular protests. The parties, on the other hand, are either governing 
or waiting to govern. With this new status has come a downgrading of 
the role of the ‘party on the ground’, and a shift in the party's organi- 
zational centre of gravity towards those elements that serve its needs 


*? Ingrid van Biezen, Financing Political Parties and Election Campaigns, Strasburg 
2003. 
*' Robert Dahl, ed., Political Oppositions in Western Democracies, New Haven 1966. 
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in parliament and government. This move might also be seen as a 
final manifestation of the classic Downsian or Schumpeterian notion 
of parties as ‘competing teams of leaders’, in which the party organiza- 
tion outside the institutions of the polity gradually withers away. What 
remains is a governing class. 


Passive and privatized masses 


All of this has had major implications for the functions that parties per- 
form within the wider polity. Conventionally, parties are understood to 
integrate and, if necessary, to mobilize the citizenry; to articulate and 
aggregate interests, and translate these into public policy; to recruit and 
promote political leaders; and to organize parliament, the government 
and the key institutions of the state. That is, just as parties aimed to com- 
bine government for the people with government by the people, so too 
they combined key representative functions with key procedural ones— 
all within the same agency. As parties have changed, however, and as 
the mass-party model has passed away, the functions they perform in 
contemporary polities have also shifted, and now focus much more on 
procedural ones. This development goes hand in hand with their move 
from society to the state, and is part of the process by which parties and 
their leaders separate themselves from the arena of popular democracy. 
Parties have become agencies that govern—in the widest sense of the 
term—Trather than represent; they bring order rather than give voice. It is 
in this sense that we can also speak of the disengagement or withdrawal 
of the elites, although while exiting citizens are often headed towards 
more privatized worlds, the exiting political leadership is retreating into 
an institutional one—a world of public offices. 


The process, then, is mutually reinforcing.” Citizens turn from being 
participants into spectators, while the elites gain more space in which to 
pursue their own shared interests. As one commentator put it: 


Our governors have become a self-perpetuating elite that rules—or rather, 
administers—passive or privatized masses of people. The representatives 
act not as agents of the people but simply instead of them . . . They are 
professionals, entrenched 1n office and in party structures. Immersed in a 
distinct culture of their own, surrounded by other specialists and insulated 


^ See also John Hibbmg and Elizabeth Theiss-Morse, Stealth Democracy, 
Cambridge 2002. 
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from the ordinary realities of constituents’ lives, they live not just physically 
but also mentally ‘inside the beltway’. 


Two outcomes of this mutual disengagement may briefly be noted. In 
the first place, the resulting gap has sometimes helped to fuel a populist 
mobilization usually, but not exclusively, on the right. In other words, 
partly as a result of this withdrawal, the political class has itself become 
an issue of contention in a large number of democratic polities. Second, 
and as noted above, the growing distance between citizens and their 
political leaders has also helped to fuel elite demands for more ‘non- 
majoritarian' decision-making, and a greater role for non-partisan and 
non-political agencies—judges, regulatory bodies, central banks and 
international organizations. 


In addition, with the separation of representative and procedural party 
functions, and the shift from society to state, the distinction between pop- 
ular and constitutional democracy becomes more salient. Through the 
party, one and the same institution within mass democracy gave voice to 
the citizenry and governed on their behalf. In such a context, popular and 
constitutional democracy were more or less inseparable. With the grow- 
ing gulf between the citizenry and the political leaderships, it becomes 
increasingly difficult to effect this sort of symbiosis. A space is created in 
which the features of popular democracy, taken more or less on its own, 
can be weighed against those of constitutional democracy; government 
‘by the people’ comes to be judged against government ‘for the people’. In 
this assessment, it is usually popular democracy that is found wanting. 


The difficulty runs deeper. Elsewhere, I have argued that, with the sep- 
aration of parties’ representative and procedural roles, the increasing 
emphasis on the latter was part of a more or less necessary process of 
adaptation: precisely because they no longer functioned so effectively 
as representatives, parties sought to compensate by building up their 
role within the institutions. These were not therefore parties in decline, 
I then argued, but instead had adapted to a new set of circumstances, 
seeking to survive in the context of a new organizational equilibrium.“ 


* Hanna Pitkin, ‘Representation and Democracy’, Scandinavian Political Studies, 
no. 3, voL 27, 2004, p. 339. 

^ Mair, ‘Political Parties and Democracy: What Sort of Future?', Central European 
Political Science Review, vol. 4, no. 13, 2003. 
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This now seems far too sanguine an interpretation. Parties might well 
seek to compensate for diminished capacities in one direction by enhanc- 
ing those in another, but there is no guarantee that they will succeed. On 
the contrary: parties may be able to fill public office, but having aban- 
doned their representative role, they may no longer be able to justify 
doing so. In other words, if parties as governors are to be trusted, and 
if party government more generally is to be legitimate, it is likely that 
the parties must also be seen to be representative. For an elected politi- 
cian, it is not enough to be just a good governor; without some degree of 
representative legitimacy neither the parties themselves, nor their lead- 
ers, nor even the electoral process that allows them to be chosen, will be 
seen to carry sufficient weight or authority. The result will be to encour- 
age distrust and scepticism. 


Scepticism towards elected politicians is nothing new, of course. Nearly 
sixty years ago, Schumpeter warned against relying too heavily on those 
who were emerging from the electoral process, and suggested that ‘the 
qualities of intellect and character that make a good candidate are not 
necessarily those that make a good administrator, and selection by means 
of success at the polls may work against people who would be successes 
at the head of affairs.’ The argument has been reiterated many times 
since. But while the skepticism may not be new, it does acquire a more 
robust foundation when articulated within a context in which popular 
democracy has become distanced from constitutional democracy. 


In fact, what we see here is a largely self-reinforcing process. As politi- 
cal and party competition are hollowed out even further, they offer even 
more encouragement to the politics of the spectacle and the horse-race. 
And this becomes more likely to produce the sort of candidates and 
elected politicians whose qualities, following Schumpeter, are even less 
likely to be those of the good administrator. 


What are the 1mplications of these processes for the future of Western 
democracies? I have suggested that the transformation in the role of 
parties, as they have shifted away from expressive and representative 
functions and moved closer to becoming appendages of the state, has 
played a central part in the disaggregation of democracy’s popular and 
constitutional components. Any broader reckoning as to why this is 


45 Joseph Schumpeter, Capitalism, Socialism, and Democracy, 2nd edn, New York 
1947, p. 288. 
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happening—and why now, barely one decade after the much heralded 
‘triumph of democracy’, attempts are being made to downgrade its 
popular pillar and limit its scope—must take into account a number 
of themes that fall outside the purview of this essay: the impact of the 
end of the Cold War, the decline of ‘embedded liberalism’, the declin- 
ing purchase of party government, and the more general fallout from 
processes of globalization and Europeanization. But the focus on parties 
makes one further irony impossible to ignore: the victory of democracy, 
in this form, poses stark problems of representative legitimacy for 
the new governing class. 
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JACOB STEVENS 


PRISONS OF THE STATELESS 


The Derelictions of UNHCR 


HERE ARE CURRENTLY over 20 million people ‘of concern’ 

to the office of the United Nations High Commissioner for 

Refugees. Just over half of those are internally displaced or 

stateless, with 8 million having fled across an international 
border. Established in 1950, UNHCR was charged by the 1951 Convention 
relating to the Status of Refugees with the protection of their interests: 
full political and economic rights in the country of asylum, with the hope 
of eventual voluntary repatriation. As a brutal testament to its contem- 
porary failure, at least 3.5 million of those refugees currently struggle 
for survival in sprawling camps in Africa and Asia. Fleeing from geno- 
cide, imperial aggression and civil war, only to be herded into camps 
or sent back to the country they were escaping, these asylum-seekers 
and returnees are part of a seemingly endless human tragedy. If it was 
originally a guarantor of refugee rights, UNHCR has since mutated into 
a patron of these prisons of the stateless: a network of huge camps that 
can never meet any plausible ‘humanitarian’ standard, and yet somehow 
justify international funding for the agency. 


Like many of the UN’s specialized agencies—the World Food Programme, 
the UN Development Programme and others—UNHCR functions inde- 
pendently of the General Assembly. Most of these bodies have their own 
assemblies and compete with each other for their portfolio, prestige and 
funds.’ Responsibility for the 4 million Palestinian refugees remains 
with the UN Relief and Works Agency but, partly through its support 
for both refugee camps and, repatriation, UNHCR has successfully 
encroached on the territory of the development organizations. Financed 
by donations and periodic appeals, rather than as a structural part of 
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the United Nations, it has always been constrained by the interests of 
the rich ‘donor nations’, and its level of funding largely depends on how 
it sells emergency relief operations to the West. During the 1980s the 
United States criticized UNHCR for being too ‘legalistic’, and concerned 
with protecting refugees in America and Europe: it wanted a focus on 
relief operations in the South. Jean-Pierre Hocké—a Swiss car-salesman 
turned Red Cross official—was appointed in 1986 to reform the agency. 
He began to focus the organization on the mass return of refugees, at 
one point provoking a staff revolt by cutting food rations to Ethiopians 
who declined ‘voluntary repatriation’, and failing to condemn the forci- 
ble repatriation of the Vietnamese boat people. When Hocké was pushed 
out of office in 1989 by financial crises and allegations of corruption, the 
Norwegian Thorvald Stoltenberg briefly held the fort before the appoint- 
ment of Sadako Ogata as High Commissioner at the end of 1990. The 
agency that Hocké and Stoltenberg left behind was demoralized and 
unsure of its post-Cold War purpose. By the time Ogata left in 2000, its 
mandate would have been transformed. The publication of her memoir 
provides an opportunity to track UNHCR’s evolution during that ‘turbu- 
lent decade’, and assess its changing responsibility for the camps and 
their inhabitants.? 


Ogata took up her post during the whirlwind of Operation Desert Storm. 
Within months, the reassuringly-named Operation Provide Comfort 
was launched, with UN and UNHCR support, in order to corral hun- 
dreds of thousands of desperate Kurds back into Iraq. Presented to the 
media as an emergency relief campaign, it signalled the beginning of 
a successful reform of UNHCR’s mandate and methods, in the direc- 
tion originally charted by Hocké. During the 1990s, Ogata—soon with 
the help of Kofi Annan—was to retool this apparently outdated agency 
as an instrument for the new age of humanitarian warfare. The free 
world could no longer score political points by opening its doors to the 
oppressed, and the nationalist and ethnic rivalries stoked by Western 
intervention in the Middle East, Africa and the Balkans led to refugee 
movements that the donor countries were no longer willing to accom- 
modate. The often bloody compromise that Ogata brokered began with 
a shifting network of ‘safe havens’ and refugee camps, in war zones or 


: Rosemary Righter, Utopia Lost: The United Nations and World Order, New York 


1995, PP. 43-63, 294-8. 
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near contested borders, guarded either by international troops or local 
militia. As soon as possible, the survivors would then be sent back to the 
territory they had tried to escape. The goal of repatriation—still the pres- 
erve of the far right in Europe and the us—had become the stated aim 
ofthe UNHCR: a 'humanitarian' medicine well suited to the new disease 
of humanitarian war. 


Reforming mission 


Ogata is a scion of Japan's political elite. Her maternal great-grandfather 
was Inukai Tsuyoshi, Prime Minister until his assassination in 1932, 
shortly after Japan's invasion of China. Her academic career focused 
on this period, with a doctorate from Berkeley on Japanese foreign pol- 
icy and the League of Nations. Ogata's schooling in the language and 
bureaucracy of the UN began in 1968 on the Japanese delegation to the 
General Assembly, and later continued at the Permanent Mission of 
Japan in New York. In 1979 Ogata led the Japanese plan for providing 
assistance to Cambodian refugees, and then during the early 8os she 
was Japan's representative on the UN Commission on Human Rights. 
Presumably it was her UN background in the increasingly ubiquitous, 
and promisingly flexible, language of human rights that recommended 
her to Boutros-Ghali's office in New York. 


The Turbulent Decade is billed as an opportunity to reflect on the large 
changes in both the UNHCR and its war-torn environment, whilst free 
from the pressures of office. None of the power-brokers of the period 
need fear any indiscretions, however: Ogata remains the consummate 
bureaucrat, firmly adhering to the accepted international narrative of UN 
and NATO heroism in tackling the post-Cold War world of ethnic rivalry, 
failed states and tinpot dictators. War is humanitarian throughout, 
havens remain safe even under fire, new and old nations are liberated 
by NATO, and at one point Ogata even says that the war on Afghanistan 
was carried out on 'reconstructional' grounds. No direct terminology 
is risked when a euphemism lies easily to hand. The book tracks the 
development of four major refugee crises, selected for their scale and 
UNHCR involvement, and as episodes that helped to reshape the way 
that the agency works: the first Gulf War and the Kurdish crisis, the 
Balkan wars from Bosnia to Kosovo, the Great Lakes region in Africa, 
and Afghanistan. Much of it seems to be compiled from Ogata's dia- 
ries: uncomfortably interspersed with the unfolding human tragedies 
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are name-checks of every airport landed in and functionary met, and a 
record of gifts from grateful recipients of UNHCR largesse. Ogata's con- 
clusion, followed by her farewell speech and final briefing to the UNSC, 
veers from lavishly praising every bureaucrat involved in this string of 
invasions, massacres and disasters to meekly requesting further UNHCR 
powers and more resolute UN action. If there were failings during this 
whole period, the remedy appears to be more troops, more of the time, 
with further powers to deploy police and other authorities regardless of 
sovereign boundaries. 


Militarization of UNHCR 


For Ogata, the 1991 Gulf War was a resolute UN action that unfortunately 
left Saddam Hussein still able to crush the Shia and Kurdish revolts that 
followed: no mention is made of the us role in encouraging these, or the 
empty promises of assistance. Tehran opened its borders and provided 
funds to assist the refugees, but even as their numbers swelled to 1.3 
million, ‘coalition countries were loath to assist Iran’. The half a million 
Kurds fleeing towards Turkey faced a worse fate, as Ankara closed the 
border. They remained trapped on high mountain passes, without food 
and water in freezing weather. Ogata notes understandingly that Turkey 
faced a Kurdish insurrection within its own borders; therefore 'the coali- 
tion member states, committed to maintaining the use of Turkish air 
bases for NATO, were mute in response to Turkey's refusal to grant asy- 
lum'. President Ozal pressed instead for 'safe havens' to be set up in the 
lowlands of Northern Iraq, backed by the us, UK and France. Resolution 
688 was passed by the UNSC to authorize Coalition access into Iraq to set 
up the camps, before handing them over to the UN. The UN appealed for 
funds for the operation, and Ogata was nowthoroughly boxed in: 'a bit per- 
plexed by the complex setup of the UN operational structure’, and further 
confused to find herself agreeing to look after 'refugees' still within their 
country of origin. This ‘severely tested UNHCR’s protection mandate’: 


Should we follow the legal dictate of not exercising our mandate inside the 
border and thereby refrain from helping those prevented from crossing, 
or should we stand on more reahstic humanitarian grounds and extend 
whatever support we could? 


Indeed: who would want to be unrealistic and inhumane, by demand- 
ing that refugees be offered passage to a safe country against Coalition 


3 Turbulent Decade, pp. 28, 34, 37-8. 
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wishes? Once the precedent had been established, the logistics of the 
transfer were largely handed over to the us Army, inaugurating an era 
of ever-closer cooperation with the military. Boutros-Ghali, concerned 
to preserve a veneer of independence, requested that UN coordination 
with Coalition forces should be ‘discreet and not formal’, with particular 
attention paid to ensuring that US and UN flags were not raised at the 
same time in the refugee camps. At this point the UNHCR, ostensibly 
doubting the capacity of the camps, began to run in the direction in 
which it had initially been pushed, and argued for full repatriation of the 
Kurds back to their homes. Washington and Baghdad were agreed on 
one thing: the transfer of refugees from the mountains and the handover 
to the UN was to be fast, to save face on both sides—-Ogata quietly notes 
that ‘the pressure brought on the Kurds to return was immense’. The 
UNHCR attempted to maintain the facade of a ‘voluntary repatriation’ by 
assuring the refugees that conditions were untenable in the mountains 
and that coalition forces would remain in northern Iraq to protect them. 
This last was little more than a lie: Washington offered Ogata nothing 
more than continuing to patrol the no-fly zone. 


UNHCR involvement in the Balkans was on a different scale: millions 
of refugees throughout the 1990s, with relief operations that began by 
providing the logistics for ethnic segregation and ended by mopping up 
after a NATO invasion carried out without UN sanction. UNHCR involve- 
ment with displaced civilians in Croatia preceded independence, again 
bending the mandate; but as the break-up was ‘in prospect’ (not to say 
encouraged), Ogata ‘judged that the wisest course might be to become 
engaged ahead of time and take whatever preventive measures possible’. 
After the Ec’s swift recognition of Slovenian and Croatian independence, 
US support for holding a referendum in Bosnia-Herzegovina—formerly 
the most ethnically mixed Yugoslav republic—increased nationalist ten- 
sions. As the operation there expanded over the following years, the 
agency gradually lost the will or means to distinguish between aid work 
and military action. Its operations were, according to Ogata, ‘political 
in objective and military in context’. By now UNHCR had to consider its 
involvement in a process that could fairly be described as ethnic cleans- 
ing, whether through aiding separation by helping people to move, or 
advising civilians to stay in apparently unsafe areas. Ogata’s solution 
was a massive deployment of personnel throughout the region, with 
thousands of ‘field protection officers’ and dozens of sub-offices; it 
was Clear that the relief effort was slowly becoming an occupation. The 
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uNnsc-authorized Sarajevo airlift, which ran from 1992-96, involved 
military air and support crews operating directly out of UNHCR offices. 


Containment and repatriation 


At an international conference on the Balkans in July 1992, Ogata had 
argued for two changes in the UNHCR approach: ‘preventive protec- 
tion’ and ‘temporary protection’. The former derived from both Iraq 
and the Balkans: ‘the right to be allowed to remain in one’s home'—or 
encouraged to stay in a war-torn area—as opposed to being given asylum 
abroad. The latter was a temporary form of asylum, intended to encour- 
age reluctant European states to keep at least some borders open; the new 
status would provide limited protection without rights, least of all the 
right to remain. When the UN Protection Force was expanded in order 
to support UNHCR’s operations, Ogata was asked to address the UNSC 
directly: ‘to me, it was like crossing the humanitarian Rubicon . . . no 
head of a humanitarian agency had ever addressed the Security Council.’ 
Resolutions 819 and 824 followed in 1993, declaring Srebrenica and 
other areas as safe havens, with Resolution 836 mandating UNPROFOR 
to deter attacks. A UNHCR working group acquiesced: 'the overriding 
principle in Bosnia and Herzegovina should be to bring safety to the 
people, rather than to bring the people to safety'. The agency's bureauc- 
racy had now internalized the change in policy that had started in Iraq. 


In a joint TV interview, Madeleine Albright clarified the purpose of the 
‘safe havens’ for the us: ‘You cannot have a state without any territory, and 
what we're trying to do through these safe havens is to establish these as 
areas that represent what might at some point be a Bosnian state'. Ogata 
claimed not to have ‘looked at the safe areas in such terms'—pawns for 
the US to redraw the map in the region—but conceded that they would 
affect the outcome of any later territorial division.’ These UN-run settle- 
ments soon became areas where troops could 'rest, train and equip 
themselves'. As Serb attacks intensified the skeleton UN force turned to 
NATO, which had been champing at the bit: air strikes began in 1994, 
then NATO's Operation Deliberate Force in 1995, after which the Dayton 
Agreement split the state along ethnic lines. From this point, NATO gen- 
erals felt able to march into UNHCR headquarters and give orders. A 
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‘pessimistic’ Boutros-Ghali, hamstrung by the UN’s financial crisis—no 
mention of who might not have been paying their dues—could do lit- 
tle more than concede the field to NATO, while Brussels and the World 
Bank were charged with reconstruction. UNHCR staff on the ground 
struggled a little to help civilians stay in minority areas, but NATO troops 
were escorting people across the new borders, with the effect of further 
entrenching ethnic division. Out of nearly three million refugees and 
internally displaced civilians, only a quarter of a million went back to 
their homes during 1996. All but a handful of those returned to areas 
where they were now the majority ethnic group. 


Turning to Kosovo, Ogata does note that the American draft for the 
Rambouillet Agreement proposed that NATO should have sole author- 
ity over freedom of movement throughout Yugoslavia; but she does not 
connect this provocative expropriation of sovereignty with the failure 
of the negotiations, merely observing that ‘the Federal Republic and 
the Serbs’ refused to sign. Nor is NATO’s decision to act without UN 
authorization discussed. Once the air strikes started, large numbers of 
Albanians began to flee to safety, apparently catching UNHCR unawares; 
one hundred and fifty thousand in the first week, reaching three quar- 
ters of a million after two months. Macedonia objected to the numbers 
arriving, and—as with Turkey during the Gulf War—the alliance would 
not tolerate UNHCR criticism of a country that hosted vital NATO bases. 
Ogata meekly complied, even asking KFOR to help build refugee camps 
on the border (‘NATO was pleased to engage in a humanitarian mis- 
sion’). UNHCR handed over to NATO almost all of its logistical work and, 
in addition, the job of leaning on Greece and other allied countries to get 
them to accept some of the refugees that Macedonia did not want. 


Having presumably concluded that the UN was powerless, Albania went 
straight to NATO to get refugee camps built and provide assistance: NATO 
swiftly deployed a force of eight thousand (AFoR). The UN and UNHCR 
were marginalized throughout. NATO demanded a quick return of refu- 
gees after the Russian-brokered peace deal, because ‘the fast return 
of refugees was seen to crown the success of its mission’; and despite 
claiming to worry about remaining landmines, UNHCR apparently ‘had 
no choice’ but to go along with this. The speedy repatriation led in turn 
to an exodus of two hundred thousand Serbs and Roma from Kosovo. 
Ogata notes some ‘confusion’ and ‘blurring of the lines’ between military 
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and civilian relief operations, but concludes that the situation was excep- 
tional, and co-operation necessary. 


Great Lakes 


The new framework for dealing with large refugee crises—containment 
in camps and ‘safe havens’, quickly followed by repatriation—was also 
applied in the Great Lakes region of Africa, following the Burundian 
coup and the massacre of up to 800,000 predominantly Tutsi civilians 
in Rwanda. One million mainly Hutu refugees moved into what was 
then Zaire in 1994, and UNHCR immediately appealed for military help. 
French troops were there from the start, shortly followed by us Army 
logistical support—Operation Support Hope—then Swedish and German 
troops, and the Japanese Self-Defence Force (a minor breakthrough in 
Japan's remilitarization, which Ogata celebrates). Setting up and run- 
ning the camps required the support of Mobutu's regime, which he gave 
with a view to strengthening his hand in the region and in international 
negotiations? Ogata argued that ‘From the outset it seemed obvious that 
return was the main solution. The refugee outflow was too massive for 
the people to be absorbed by neighbouring countries or to be resettled in 
third countries.’ This policy was now becoming so entrenched that it no 
longer seemed necessary for UNHCR even to ask whether repatriation 
was in the best interests of the refugees. Sporadic massacres of displaced 
civilians within Rwanda seem only to have slightly delayed the appar- 
ently inevitable return. 


As in the Balkans, UNHCR tried and failed to cope with the military ele- 
ments mixed in with a largely civilian refugee population. Fifty thousand 
Rwandan soldiers and militia had crossed into Zaire with the refugees, 
and UNHCR and the rest of the UN were at a loss as to how to deal with 
them. The refugee camps, which at this scale had an economy of their 
own, provided funds and a power base for part of the Hutu leadership 
that had carried out the genocide. Boutros-Ghali was in favour of a UN- 
headed force of ten to twelve thousand to separate armed groups from 
civilians—Annan, perhaps quicker to adapt to international trends, pro- 
posed using an ex-SAS private militia: Defence Systems Limited. But the 
Security Council, divided between French support for the Hutus and us 
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support for the new Rwandan government, could not agree to allocate 
either troops or money. Relations between Rwanda and Zaire deterio- 
rated further, with the refugee camps being used as political pawns. 
There were some attacks on the largely Hutu camps within Rwanda’s 
borders, after the departure of the French troops that had protected them, 
and Zaire was arming militia in the camps on its side, facilitating attacks 
across the Rwandan border. While elements of the Zairean government 
were in favour of repatriation, President Mobutu—more closely aligned 
to the Hutus—found it useful to keep them in place. Communities 
near the border that had Rwandan Tutsi origins—the Banyarwanda and 
Banyamulenge, many of whom were denied citizenship by Zaire—were 
now vulnerable to attack, and had turned to elements of the Rwandan 
army for military training and support. In October 1996, Rwandan and 
Banyamulenge forces attacked many of the Hutu camps, forcing hun- 
dreds of thousands to flee. Staggeringly, given that many of them were 
escaping from Rwandan troops, Ogata broadcast radio messages telling 
the refugees ‘to consider returning to Rwanda’.9 


By November 1996, Rwandan forces and the Banyamulenge had joined 
with Congolese rebel groups to form the Alliance of Democratic Forces for 
the Liberation of Congo. Aiming ultimately to topple Mobutu's regime, 
and so viewing the refugee camps as a local threat, the ADFL attacked 
more of the camps. Halfa million refugees were forced to converge in one 
small volcanic area in Goma, with no more than a few hundred UNHCR 
staff trying to arrange sanitation, food and water. At the worst point, 
three thousand people were dying every day." Pressure mounted on the 
UN to act, and Canada offered to lead a multinational force. Rwanda and 
the Congolese rebel forces moved quickly, with likely us connivance, to 
make sure thatan international military presence would not impede their 
war aims. Rwandan Vice-President Kagame ordered attacks on camps in 
Mugunga with rockets, mortar and heavy artillery, forcing half a million 
refugees in the direction of Rwanda. The UNSC resolution ordering a 
deployment was passed the next day, but Kagame had ensured that it 
would not take effect: the camps it was to protect had been dispersed. 
He also negotiated with Tanzania to dissolve the camps there, leading 
to half a million refugees being forced to return, with UNHCR providing 
logistical support in direct contravention of the 1951 Convention. Up to 
seven hundred thousand refugees had, in addition, fled in the ‘wrong’ 
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direction from Rwanda’s offensive—west into Zaire, ahead of the front- 
line of the civil war—upsetting the agreement between Albright, Ogata 
and Kagame that they should all return to Rwanda. UNHCR led a ‘search 
and rescue operation —paying local volunteers and militia—to find them 
in the rainforest and ‘help them to return’ (Ogata later describes it as ‘the 
mop-up of Rwandan refugees’)." Any facade of voluntary repatriation 
had been abandoned; UNHCR was actively forcing refugees back into a 
volatile Rwanda. Ogata’s reasons for helping the Tanzanian repatriation 
presumably apply to the whole Great Lakes operation: 


We might have stood aside and condemned the rough handling by the mih- 
tary. We might have disassociated ourselves from the operation. Instead, 
what we did is compromise, to save what little there was to save.” 


It is a familiar line of argument, which echoes throughout the twentieth 
century. In the new millennium, as UNHCR becomes yet more integrated 
with American and British foreign policy, Ogata's views further lose 
touch with reality. In Afghanistan, it was apparently 'only 1n the after- 
math of the terrorist attacks on the United States that the international 
community turned to help ensure its peace and stability? Ogata had 
left office in 2000. The peace and stability ushered in by Coalition aerial 
bombardment was after her watch, but she was asked by Koizumi to help 
with reconstruction. After the us invasion, the flurry of UN and NGO 
activity around Karzai's regime raised Iranian and Pakistani hopes of 
offloading their respective shares of the six million Afghan refugees. But 
as the UN struggled to impose even rudimentary security beyond Kabul, 
it once again turned to NATO, who took over the International Security 
Assistance Force and ensured its remit was expanded by Resolution 
1510. As in Africa and the Balkans, a hasty repatriation saw three million 
refugees return by the end of 2003. Ogata lauds the ‘ceremonial and 
emotional’ loya jirga and the 2004 constitution as vital steps on the road 
to normalization. For those who have followed the intensifying conflicts 
in Afghanistan, her optimism will not prove too infectious. 


Modernizing the Convention 


The shifts over the past two decades in the way UNHCR works are 
momentous, and have affected the lives of millions of victims of war and 
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persecution. In part, the changes reflect the continuing debasement of 
the UN. If, as Peter Gowan has argued, there was no Golden Age free of 
us influence, the Communist bloc and the non-aligned movement did 
provide a check on American control of global institutions.“ As the Soviet 
Union collapsed, the first Gulf War showed the new extent of Us power 
over the UN. Ogata's memoirs throw some light on Boutros-Ghali's 
attempts to preserve the last shreds of UN independence, for example in 
the nominal separation of Us military and UN humanitarian operations 
in Iraq in the early 1990s. In Bosnia, Boutros-Ghali argued for dual-key 
control of NATO bombings, much to their irritation; while he was on 
holiday, Kofi Annan waived this requirement, allowing the US to step up 
the offensive without UN oversight. America's UN Ambassador Richard 
Holbrooke noted that Annan ‘won the job’ of Secretary-General on that 
day; it certainly set the tone for his time in office.5 In both the Gulf 
and the Balkans, UNHCR felt unable to protest the closure of borders by 
countries that hosted key us bases. After the first Gulf War, the us and 
Britain strong-armed the UN into accepting and setting up safe havens; 
Ogata pleads that she had to go along with this. During the Balkan crisis, 
NATO was effectively giving orders to the UN and UNHCR, and the safe 
haven policy became a tool for Albright's experiment in nation building. 
In Africa, UNHCR was caught between American and French designs 
on the region, crippled by a lack of resources, and by this point fully 
complicit in a policy of containing refugee movements at any cost. By the 
time of the invasion of Afghanistan, UNHCR was working closely with 
the military from the outset—the agency had seemingly lost the capacity 
for independent thought. 


The justifications offered for these shifts in policy are far from unique 
to UNHCR; they are billed as attempts to adapt to a new global envi- 
ronment, marked by ethnic and religious conflict and massive flows of 
refugees and migrants, requiring innovative tools to solve new prob- 
lems. According to the modernizers, ‘there is no alternative'—this is an 
adaptation, rather than a derogation of historic rights and duties. Yet 
there are no 'humanitarian' grounds for updating the 1951 Convention, 
or the 1967 Protocol that turned it into a global instrument. These docu- 
ments were designed to address situations of mass exodus and misery 
after ethnic cleansing and war. They are laudably clear on the rights and 
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duties of refugees and states, and they contain explicit provisions for 
situations like those in Africa, where war criminals are mixed in with 
civilians. Refoulement, forced return from the country of asylum, is 
explicitly ruled out, with eventual voluntary repatriation as an aim, and 
settlement in a safe third country as a last resort (with a recommen- 
dation to find methods for sharing that burden equitably). The bulk of 
the Convention is concerned with specifying the political and economic 
rights of refugees in the country of asylum. The only real problem is 
that what began as a self-interested European approach to dealing with 
the mass displacements of the Second World War now has to operate in 
an increasingly unequal world, in which Western powers do not want 
to take responsibility for the results of their military interventions and 
destructive economic policies. 


The doctrine of ‘preventive protection’ is at best a violation of sover- 
eignty that exceeds UNHCR’s mandate. It authorizes, with the swagger 
of a benevolent imperial power, extensive intervention in a country on 
the ground that it might generate refugees. At worst, and quite typically, 
it is a tool for a general policy of containment that tries to keep civil- 
ians in areas that are becoming increasingly dangerous. “Temporary 
protection’, the other side of this counterfeit coin, is nothing other than 
a straightforward abandonment of Convention provisions. The need to 
avoid ‘red tape’ and to reach speedy decisions are given as reasons to 
deny refugees the full set of rights to which they are entitled. Needless 
to say, these have both become central planks of the agency's devel- 
opment since Ogata left office. Former Dutch Prime Minister Ruud 
Lubbers launched the ‘Convention Plus’ initiative in 2002— just reverse 
the sign—which further entrenched the strategy of containment. After 
he had to resign on sexual harassment charges, the reins were handed 
to former Portuguese Prime Minister António Guterres, an Opus Dei 
initiate, who continued these reforms. 


The official doctrine is now the ‘4Rs’: Repatriation, Reintegration, 
Rehabilitation and Reconstruction—note the order in which they 
appear. UNHCR continues to say that repatriation should be to a sta- 
ble country that can uphold human rights, but its practice shows how 
hollow that proclamation is. Wide-ranging civil war—the Balkans, Great 
Lakes, Afghanistan, Iraq—has at no stage been regarded as a barrier 
to speedy repatriation, especially when admitting that there is a civil 
war might embarrass the Us. Reintegration and Rehabilitation consist 
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largely of community-based projects (like Imagine Coexistence in the 
Balkans) that would be better given back to the development agencies, 
and Reconstruction is usually handed over to the World Bank, with pre- 
dictable results for the economy and employment prospects. UNHCR 
not only cleans up after NATO’s wars, but also helps to prepare the dev- 
astated economy for the invasion of international capital. 


Imprisonment or integration? 


That the 1951 Convention cited voluntary repatriation as one of its goals 
was understandable. Those fleeing war and persecution would usually 
prefer to return to their family home, if order could be restored, houses 
rebuilt, adequate protection provided and the economy rejuvenated. 
But now that the right to permanent settlement in a safe country has 
largely been dismantled, the horrendous conditions engineered by host 
countries, the military and the UN in ‘safe areas’ and refugee camps 
have become a lever which the West uses to lower the standards for that 
repatriation. Given a choice of starving in a mountain pass, the Kurds 
‘voluntarily’ returned to Iraq; interned in safe areas that were under 
constant bombardment, former Yugoslavian civilians ‘voluntarily’ repat- 
riated into majority ethnic areas; from the camps and slums in Iran and 
Pakistan, Afghans also ‘voluntarily’ returned. Misinformation, the lack 
of alternatives, increasing coercion: the ‘soft power’ of the containment 
project is buttressed by the inhuman conditions of the camps. In the 
Balkans and the Middle East, where the UN now allows NATO to project 
its power at will, UNHCR has helped to redirect millions of human casu- 
alties back into the brave new democracies, in the midst of raging civil 
conflicts. But Africa, as ever, is the real graveyard of the UN’s charters. 
Just as the UN had turned a blind eye to the genocide in Rwanda—which 
it had explicit warning of, and facilitated by withdrawing its troops— 
UNHCR cooperated in the forced return of Rwandan refugees, mainly 
because Albright ordered it, thereby undermining the central provision 
of the Convention with apparent impunity. The uN itself has esti- 
mated that, during 1996-97, two hundred thousand Rwandan refugees 
were killed in Zaire.' 


Refugee camps and repatriation are the twin pillars of the overall strat- 
egy of containment, generously funded by rich countries that wish to 
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keep asylum-seekers from their borders. Conditions in one can be used 
to argue for funds for the other, but the debate rarely moves on to ques- 
tion both. During a lifetime of sociological research and legal advocacy, 
mainly in Africa, Barbara Harrell-Bond has documented the full range 
of rights violations and abuses in refugee camps: she argues forcefully 
that UNHCR’s whole strategy should be recast.” The camps are, in the 
first instance, a legal anomaly. Although they are on the territory of the 
host country, that country attempts to absolve itself of responsibility by 
handing control of the camps over to 'humanitarian' organizations. That 
initial abdication of duty creates a legal void that makes it hard to pre- 
vent violence, corruption and neglect; however good the intentions of 
the majority of UNHCR workers may be, there is no structural solution 
to the abuses of a minority. Once they are beyond the rule of law, refu- 
gee camps become ‘total institutions’ like prisons and mental hospitals, 
where the agency workers can exercise their powers unchecked: 


The very organization set up to monitor the extent to which refugees 
enjoyed their human rights had assumed de facto sovereignty over them. 
Who could monitor the monitor?” 


The process of attracting donor money relies upon the visibility of the 
refugees, and the possibility of counting them; both are easier when they 
are held in a confined space.? It also encourages a portrayal of them 
as helpless and dependent: denied freedom of movement, and with lit- 
tle chance of economic self-sufficiency within the camps, this becomes 
self-fulfilling. Although the country of asylum is usually desperately 
poor, mortality rates remain higher in the refugee camps. For the host 
country, the camps become a parallel economy that draws money and 
skills away from the locality, places strains on the environment and 
facilitates the spread of disease; and after repatriation, hastily erected 
but much-needed schools and hospitals are just as swiftly dismantled. 
Yet if these refugees were afforded freedom of movement and political 
and economic rights in the country that granted asylum—as mandated 
by the Convention—they would be likely to become a net benefit to the 
society and economy. UNHCR’s focus should not be on building camps, 
but on enforcing the Convention provisions upon its signatories: the 
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freedom to move, work and remain in a country of asylum, with the 
initial costs of integrating refugees shared by those countries that can 
more easily afford it. 


Not camps but integration into the host country is the best way to begin to 
address the plight of refugees. As the authors of the Convention seemed 
to appreciate, repatriation cannot properly be called voluntary unless the 
person making that choice is currently in possession of his or her civil 
rights; anything less should be viewed as a forced return. UNHCR’s turn 
away from the political rights enshrined in the Convention—towards 
‘emergency relief’, encampment and repatriation—has condemned an 
uncountable number of refugees to death and misery in the camps and 
‘safe havens’. Many are there as a result of wars the West has prosecuted 
or armed, and others as a result of economic collapse and civil war; in 
both cases, Europe and the United States have unequivocally supported 
the strategy of containment. 


Sadako Ogata’s initial challenge was: should the UNHCR dissociate itself 
from military operations, refusing to provide cover in situations where 
refugees’ rights are being undermined? The answer has to be yes. If the 
agency were to accompany or transport vulnerable refugees to a genu- 
inely safe country in accordance with the Convention—in defiance of 
the wishes of border guards and donor countries, whilst commanding 
media attention—would they be fired upon? We will of course never find 
out; its unstable funding structure keeps the agency on too short a leash. 
Dependent on its donors, UNHCR also lacks the political determination 
it would need to enforce the Convention’s provisions upon its signato- 
ries. As with the Declaration on Human Rights, the lofty sentiments 
of an international treaty—one that has huge popular support—remain 
crippled by the lack of an independent and effective agency capable of 
enforcing them. The us and Europe are doing everything possible to 
keep it that way. 
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EMILIE BICKERTON 


ADIEU TO CAHIERS 


Life Cycle of a Cinema Journal 


HATEVER HAPPENED TO Cahiers du cinéma? For decades 
the journal, modelled on the pages of a notebook, had 
published some of the most polemical and influential 
criticism ever to animate the world of film; it played a 
crucial role in establishing cinema as the ‘seventh art’. Founded in 1951 
under the editorship of André Bazin, Cahiers quickly recruited a stellar 
group of young critics—Truffaut, Godard, Chabrol—who assured the 
review iconic status and international fame when, acting on their words, 
they took the camera onto the streets of Paris and created the New Wave. 
Subsequent generations of editors, including Eric Rohmer, Jacques 
Rivette and an initial joint team of Serge Daney and Serge Toubiana, 
brought distinctive developments in outlook and agenda—philosophy 
or the barricades; aestheticism or the Tv channel-hopper—yet always 
retained the sense of a cinematic vanguard, as passionate as they 
were interventionist. 





Cahiers still appears each month, now in a glossy magazine format indis- 
tinguishable from the ruck of mainstream cinema guides. Festival films, 
commercial offerings, educational angles, archives: the well-intentioned 
coverage is wider than ever, the style mannered, if curiously affectless; 
the overall effect—so much to choose from, so little at stake—has the 
mind-numbing quality of an upmarket consumer report. For thirty 
years, the journal’s interventions had helped shape the way cinema has 
been understood and experienced, popularly and theoretically. Cahiers 
both engaged and provoked film-makers into action, making it for a 
long time, to paraphrase Alexandre Astruc, the real stylo-caméra. Today 
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it would seem little more stimulating than the inflight magazine on the 
plane to the next film festival. How did it come to this? 


I. THE CRUCIBLE 


In its original conception, Cahiers du cinéma was a product of the bril- 
liant flourishing of radical intellectual culture in the Paris of the post-war 
era. The Left was enormously strengthened by its Resistance role, the 
dead-wood conservative elites correspondingly disparaged. Liberation 
was cultural and intellectual as much as political; literature and philoso- 
phy, politics and social theory, cinema, jazz, experimental theatre, high 
art and popular culture, combined and reacted upon each other to spec- 
tacular effect. Sartre, Camus, de Beauvoir, Malraux, Duras, Lévi-Strauss, 
were producing their most powerful work. Journals of ideas—Les Temps 
Modernes, Esprit, Critique and many more—jostled in a crowded field, 
animated by sustained and hard-fought debates. The sudden widening 
of horizons, after the claustrophobia of Nazi Occupation, opened up 
on pre-McCarthyite America and on the Italy of the neo-realists. At the 
same time, French cinema was producing the works of Renoir, Ophuls, 
Cocteau, Melville, Resnais, Bresson. 


Film culture in France, after the Lumiére brothers declared the medium 
had no future, had long proved fertile ground for a mix of styles; equally 
so for the interchange between criticism and practice. The first cine-club 
had opened in 1921, and a flurry of film magazines were published in the 
inter-war period. Driven into semi-clandestinity under the Occupation, 
this culture effloresced after 1945. A network of left-wing cine-clubs 
was set up in Paris. Henri Langlois re-established his Cinémathéque 
Francaise and screened (unsubtitled) Hawks, Hitchcock and film noir in 
the rue de Messine.' Among a spate of new film journals, I Écran français 


' Born in Izmir in 1914, Langlois was forced to flee the country with his family in 
1922, following the Turkish mvasion against the Greek population that resulted 
in four-fifths of the city going up 1n flames. These dramatic events have been por- 
trayed as foundational for Langlois's own dedication to archival work, his family 
having lost everything in the city's fires. (Edgardo Cozarinsky's 1994 biographical 
film, Citizen Langlois, begins with a suitcase bursting into flames.) In Paris at the 
Cinémathéque that he founded in 1936, Langlois—who also set up the first French 
film archive—screened the great silent classics as well as the latest American 
releases. His programme played a major role in nurturing early cinephile tastes 
and shaping research in film history. 
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had Sartre, Camus, Malraux, Becker and Langlois on its editorial board. It 
published such foundational texts as Astruc’s on the caméra-stylo, which 
invoked a notion of the film director as an individual artist comparable 
to a painter or an author, wielding his production unit as a novelist his 
fountain pen; and Roger Leenhardt’s call to choose between Ford or 
Wyler—early formulations of the politique des auteurs Maurice Schérer 
(soon to take the pseudonym Eric Rohmer, from Erich von Stroheim and 
Sax Rohmer, creator of Fu Manchu) was editing Gazette du cinéma, the 
bulletin of the Quartier Latin cine-club. In 1946, the bon-viveur cinephile 
Jean Georges Auriol refounded his pre-war Revue du cinéma, with a mis- 
sion to challenge the golden ageism a propos the silent era and combat 
the nationalist praise heaped on the cinéma de qualité of Marcel Carné 
and René Clair. Convinced that criticism of cinema required a particular 
language of its own, Auriol looked to the avant-garde, to Italy, and to the 
work of Welles, Sturges and Wyler in the us. He published young critics 
such as Jacques Doniol-Valcroze (working at Cinémonde), Astruc, Pierre 
Kast, Bazin and Rohmer, Auriol’s own essays on cinema and painting 
remain seminal texts. 


By 1950, the post-Liberation ebullience had begun to ebb as Cold War pres- 
sures set in; the PCF extended a more rigid control over L’Ecran francais 
and some of the cine-clubs. Divisions widened. The Party film historian 
Georges Sadoul represented the old-guard consensus: the silent era was 
to be treated with reverence, Hollywood with disdain and national prod- 
ucts uncritically championed. By contrast, the group gathering around 
what was soon to become the Cahiers project was united not only by its 
passionate cinephilia—a new film would be reviewed by the critic who 
was most enthusiastic about it—but by its insistence on the need for a 
rupture with established cinematographic practice and theory. For them, 
as Peter Wollen has put it, ‘the complete overthrow of the existing regime 
of taste was a precondition for the triumph of new film-makers with 
new films, demanding to be judged on a different scale of values’. This 
paradigm shift could be seen as ‘the last of a series of twentieth-century 
critical revolutions in the name of “modernism” against an ancien régime 
of artistic convention.} In this struggle, the New World was seen as a cul- 
tural ally, a potent image-maker of modernity and the dynamic popular 
energies within it. The name cahiers—giving their writings the suggested 


2 Alexandre Astruc, ‘Naissance d'une nouvelle avant-garde: la caméra stylo’; Roger 
Leenhardt, ‘A bas Ford, Vive Wyler’, L’Ecran français, 30 March and 13 April 1948. 
3 Peter Wollen, Paris Hollywood: Writings on Film, London 2002, p. 218. 
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status of notes scribbled in school exercise-books—indicates the prelimi- 
nary, if deeply serious, nature of the enterprise. 


At the same time, the Cahiers constellation was exceptionally heterog- 
enous in its range of tastes and approaches. Bazin was influenced by 
Sartre and the anti-colonial Catholicism of Emmanuel Mounier at Esprit; 
Rohmer was a high formalist; Lo Duca, more a generalist, author of 
Histoire du cinéma in the Que sais-je? series; Doniol-Valcroze an admirer 
of Buñuel. Kast was the only committed leftist of the group. Shortly to be 
added was the final ingredient: the polemical dynamism ofa still younger 
group, Truffaut (Bazin's protégé), Godard, Rivette, Chabrol. These 
young Turks congregated at cine-club screenings, or wrote for Schérer/ 
Rohmer’s Gazette. They emerged as a concerted force at the Objectif 49 
screenings in Biarritz 1n 1949, organized by Cocteau, Bresson, Queneau 
and others, where the 20-year-olds clashed with Sadoul over cinéma de 
qualité and Hollywood. 


A catalyst was the sudden death of Auriol in a car crash in 1950; the 

Revue was over. In April 1951 a slim yellow-covered journal, Cahiers du 

cinéma, Revue mensuelle du cinéma et du télécinéma, was published from a 

cramped room at 146, avenue des Champs Elysées. Its opening manifesto 

denounced 'the malevolent neutralism that would tolerate a mediocre 

cinema, a prudential criticism and a stupefied public’. Cited as examples 

of the cinema the new journal would champion were Bresson's Diary of 
a Country Priest, Dmytryk's Give Us This Day, Wilders Sunset Boulevard 

and de Sica’s Miracle in Milan—all then on recent release in Paris. 


II. I95 05—CAHIERS JAUNES 


The elegant thirty-page magazine appeared each month, over A5 but 
under A4, its yellow cover adorned with a black-and-white still, signal- 
ling that issue's most admired film. Four or five articles dominated the 
contents, and additional stills throughout contributed a further homage 
to the aesthetics of cinema. Financial backing came from the founder of 
Éditions de l'Étoile, Léonide Kiegel, and initial readership was inherited 
from Revue's small number of subscribers. The first two editors were 
from the older generation. Bazin (b. 1918) and Rohmer (b. 1920) were 
both Catholics, both trained as school teachers; but otherwise quite dif- 
ferent in formation and approach. 
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Bazin’s influence was pedagogic and paternal rather than polemical. 
Thirty-three when Cahiers was founded, he attended the Ecole Normale 
Supérieure at Saint-Cloud but was refused a teaching post because of 
his stammer. In 1941 he joined the Maison des Lettres, working with 
students displaced by the war, and screening banned films in defiance 
of Nazi authorities. He was sympathetic to Mounier’s socially radical 
Catholicism, joining the editorial board of Esprit after Liberation, but also 
working with Les Temps Modernes. Sartre's idea of the image-pensée—'the 
image is a certain type of consciousnes, an act and nota thing... itis the 
consciousness of some thing’*—was an important influence on Bazin, 
who was fascinated by the nature of the moving image. The power of the 
camera lay ‘not in what it adds to reality but in what it reveals of it—a 
recorder of the world that made manifest the providence of creation.’ He 
saw this ‘realism’ in the work of Renoir, his favourite auteur, Rossellini 
and, as he argued in a Temps Modernes debate with Sartre, Welles.° He 
also wrote extensively on television, welcoming the mix of realism and 
imagination in the new ‘live Tv dramas’ shot en direct; precursors to the 
fast filming of the early New Wave. 


Rohmer's initial orientation was more literary. By 1951 he had published 
a novel and written several screenplays, as well as presenting screenings 
at Parisian cine-clubs and editing the short-lived Gazette. In comparison 
to the eirenic Bazin, he was both more mannered and more conserva- 
tive, writing for example of Hollywood: 


for the talented and dedicated film-maker the California coast is not the den 
of iniquity that some would have us believe. It is rather that chosen land, 
that haven which Florence was for painters of the Quattrocento or Vienna 
for musicians in the nineteenth century .. . We should love America; and 
may I add, lest I be reproached with bias, we should love Italy: the Italy of 
the Roman and the Florentine legacy, but also the capital of futurist archi- 
tecture and motor-racing.? 


A major contribution to Cahiers was his five-part series on cinema the- 
ory, 'Celluloid and Marble', in which he elucidated an approach to film 
based on classical conceptions of art. Today only cinema, he argued, was 


* Jean-Paul Sartre, imagination [1936], Paris 2003, p 162. 

5 André Bazin, Qu'est-ce que le cinéma?, vol. 1 [1958], Paris 2002, p. 67. 

$ For Sartre's critical article on Citizen Kane see ‘Quand Hollywood veut faire 
penser ...’, Écran français, August 1945. Bazin's defence, ‘La technique de Citizen 
Kane’, was published 1n Les Temps Modernes, no. 17, 1947. 

? Cahiers 54, December 1955. 
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flourishing creatively, whereas the other arts (he especially concentrated 
on painting) were in a period of decadence.® 


Within a few years of its launch, however, it was the young Turks with 
their va-t-en guerre approach who were writing Cahiers manifestos. From 
the start, the journal’s critics had taken nostalgia as a target, Francois 
Chalais describing the old guard as lovers of a dead sun .. . seeing ashes 
where a thousand phoenix are constantly reborn'.? But Truffaut's polemic, 
‘A Certain Tendency in French Cinema’, set a new critical tone when it 
appeared in January 1954—aggressive, urgent and personal. Attacking 
traditional cinema in favour of selected auteurs, Truffaut argued that the 
former, with its penchant for literary adaptations, never used the material 
to the advantage of film but subordinated it to an 'equivalence principle', 
producing work that was the antithesis of realism. Photographs of each 
guilty screenwriter or director, Jean Aurenche, Henri-Georges Clouzot 
and Jean Delannoy among them, were printed alongside the text like 
mug-shots, adding to the sense of exposure. It was a spirited attack, per- 
haps even boorish, Truffaut admitted; but it was either that or cowardice, 
and it was time critics dispensed with drawing-room niceties. 


‘A Certain Tendency’ now formulated the politique des auteurs into an 
axiomatic programme. Unlike a mere director, an auteur was a film- 
maker with a vision of the world that was made manifest through his 
mise en scéne: it was not the particular subject but the way the author 
chose to treat it that was important; in the hands of a master, the 
flimsiest detective story could become a great work. Viewing therefore 
involved not a concentration on the content but on this cinematic stag- 
ing, which was where the auteur’s ‘griffe’, or mark, could be grasped. 
Even—perhaps especially—the worst films of an auteur were to be 
appreciated in this fashion, in contrast to an oeuvre-by-oeuvre analysis. 
As Doniol-Valcroze would later put it, with Truffaut's article 'something 
bound us together. From then on it was known that we were for Renoir, 
Rossellini, Hitchcock . . . and against X, Y and Z’. Contents reflected 
the canon-building nature of this approach: major interviews explored in 
detail a particular director's work; the first was held in 1954. A 'Council 
of Ten' ratings list appeared from 1955, with each new release graded 


* Cahiers 44, 49, 51, 52 and 53, February-December 1955. 
9 Cahiers 1, April 1991. 
'? Cahiers 100, October 1959. 
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from blob (‘don’t bother’), one star (‘to be seen at a pinch’), two stars 
(‘to be seen’), three stars (‘must be seen’) to four stars (‘masterpiece’). 
An annual list of best directors and films was inaugurated that year. 
Initially, Bergman, Bresson, Mizoguchi, Nicholas Ray and Rossellini 
topped most critics’ nominations. 


Yet in an association of such strong personalities, powerful differences 
would persist. A decade later Rohmer still affirmed his commitment 
to the politique des auteurs and mise en scéne, understood as the art of 
cinema." But in a ‘family quarrel’ of 1957 Bazin was already chiding his 
young colleagues about the shortcomings of this approach, provoked by 
Jean Domarchi’s glowing review of Vincente Minnelli’s pap Technicolor 
biopic of Van Gogh, Lust for Life. As an art, Bazin argued, cinema was 
also both popular and industrial, and these factors meant a more criti- 
cal account was needed. More broadly, any artist could make better or 
worse works: ‘Voltaire was a horrible playwright when he thought he 
was Racine’s successor and a storyteller of genius when he made the 
parable a vehicle for the ideas that would shatter the eighteenth cent- 
ury. Of the equation, ‘author + subject = work’, the politique perspective 
retained only the author. Bazin warned against the dangers of instituting 
‘an aesthetic personality cult’. 


Among the young Turks, too, each brought his own critical tools and 
concepts for viewing film. Rivette, ‘the soul of the group’, was unique in 
his grasp of mise en scéne, this ‘architecture of relations, moving and yet 
suspended in space . . . [like a] diamond: transparent yet with ambiguous 
reflections, sharp and cutting edges’ that allowed critics to see beyond 
the constraints of studio demands, scenarios and budgets to distinguish 
an auteur from the rest.3 Praise for Hitchcock was controversial, elevat- 
ing him from a mere master of suspense to a genius. Godard’s early 
contributions were vintage politique des auteurs. He showed a taste for 
the strange and paradoxical, and was particularly adept at analysing the 


" Rohmer in interview, Cahiers 172, November 1965. 

^ Cahiers 70, April 1957. 

3 Cahiers 32, February 1954. 

“4 Chabrol and Truffaut's attempt to interview Hitchcock in 1954 proved disappoint- 
ing. The director was unforthcoming, playing on misunderstandings (good or God, 
evil or Devil). His two interviewers consoled each other that if, conscious of his gen- 
1us, he was the greatest liar in the world, that stl! made him the most Hitchcockian 
character of them all. 
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‘minor’ films of a director, their ‘revealing failures’. It was Godard who 
first reviewed Bergman's work in the journal in 1958, while he could also 
write in praise of minor Westerns: 


The Americans, who are much more stupid when it comes to analysis, 
instinctively bring off very complex scnpts. They also have a gift for the 
kind of simplicity which brings depth—4n a little Western like Ride the High 
Country, for 1nstance. If one tries to do something like that in France, one 
looks like an intellectual. The Americans are real and natural, but this atti- 
tude has a meaning over there. We in France must find something that 
has a meaning—find the French attitude as they have found the American 
attitude. To do so, one must begin by talking about things one knows." 


Early contributions on Nicholas Ray bring out the distinctiveness of each 
critic. Rivette addressed his readers with a set of elegant imperatives: 
this must be loved, that must be recognized—a style of criticism always 
conscious of the spectator he had to convince. For Godard, with charac- 
teristically infectious grandeur, ‘Bitter Victory, like the sun, makes you 
close your eyes. Truth is blinding."? Truffaut was aggressive, prescriptive 
and darkly comical: 


Those who [have not seen Ray's films] will just have to trust me, and that 
will be their little punishment . . . You can refute Hawks in the name of 
Ray, but to anyone who would reject them both, I would just say this: Stop 
going to the cinema, don't watch any more films, for you will never know the 
meaning...a frame, a shot, an idea, a good film, the cinema. 7 


Rohmer was always more sober, though no less enraptured. 'May I be for- 
given my favourite vice', he asked readers, 'of evoking the memory of the 
ancient Greeks’ to read Rebel Without a Cause as a ‘drama in five acts. The 
contrast was instructive: Godard and Rivette celebrated the unprecedented 
in Ray; Rohmer drew out the timeless issues of morality and tragedy. 


Cinephile orphans 


At first the magazine was much like a surrogate family for its young 
critics. Fathers, godfathers, adoptive sons—it is a story, as Serge Daney 
has described it, 'of stubborn orphans and chosen families', the young 


5 Godard 1n interview, Cahiers 138, December 1962. 

© Cahiers 79, January 1958. 

7 Written under the pseudonym Robert Lachenay, Cahiers 46, April 1955. 
"5 Cahiers 59, May 1956, pp. 112, 114. 
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spectators weaving their own histories with those they saw on screen.’9 
Truffaut, for example, born in 1932 to a ‘father unknown’ and brought 
up initially in a foster home and then by his grandmother, was arrested 
at the age of fifteen for running a cine-club on stolen funds. Bazin, 
having met the boy at the opening night of his illegal venture, inter- 
vened to rescue him from the juvenile detention centre and virtually 
adopted him. He would secure Truffaut's release from prison again 
in 1951, when the teenager went AWOL from the army on the eve of 
embarcation for Vietnam. 


Out of necessity or otherwise—parents lost in the war, an early depar- 
ture from home, or simply missed classes at university—cinema 
replaced the family or academic studies. Both Rivette and Godard 
arrived in Paris to study at the Sorbonne but gravitated instead to the 
Cinémathéque and film journals, and found their education there. 
Cinephile culture had its own forms of erudition, its lectures, pupils 
and teachers: ‘in the cine-clubs [we found] our night classes . . . our 
books .. . wary of intellectuals, universities and politics, protected from 
all exterior intervention’.*° Truffaut, who had seen La Règle du jeu at 
least twenty times, kept meticulous files on every film; close, repeated 
watching was intrinsic to his criticism. He was unequivocal: ‘Let us not 
respect, not follow, not read, not be interested by and not like anyone 
but the specialists’. 


The history of Cahiers involves blind-spots as well as spotlights. In its 
first decade other artistic movements were considered unimportant, 
with theatre and the nouveau roman ignored, although Brecht was an 
important discovery in 1960. Cinemas of the Third World and more 
avant-garde work entered the journal with delay. The animosity toward 
genre analysis also led to the near omission of fantasy, comedy and 
animation films, André Martin and Fereydoun Hoveyda texts aside. 
A larger absence was that of politics. Cahiers virtually ignored both 
Indo-China and the Algerian war. Godard’s self-description summed 
up the journal’s attitude at the time: ‘I have moral and psychological 


? Daney, Devant la recrudescence des vols de sacs à main, Lyon 1997, p. 97. 

^^ Antoine de Baecque, La cinéphilie. Invention d'un regard, histoire d'une culture, 
1944-1966, Paris 2003, p. 20. 

u Cahiers 45, March 1955. Also see Truffaut's article, ‘Les sept péchés capitaux de la 
critique’, Arts, April 1955. 
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intentions which are defined through situations born of political 
events. That's all.’ 


This was in strong contrast to the explicitly anti-colonial film journal 
Positif, founded in 1952. Initially associated with the Pcr, it quickly 
developed a strong surrealist influence.” In the words of its editor, Positif 
was 'very anti-aesthetic . . . We wanted cinema to express ideas that 
change society; we wanted it to be an engaged art form’.** Compared to 
Cahiers, there was less of Hollywood and more from Latin America and 
the Third World; less fixation on auteurs and more attention to genres, 
as well as an openness to surrealist work and experimental film-makers 
like Marker, Resnais and Varda. Positif and Cahiers oscillated between 
amicable relations, sharing contributors (Hoveyda, Kast) and common 
interests, to an outright guerre de papier. Rohmer considered the team ‘a 
sect who judge cinema using criteria totally alien to the seventh art’, 
whilst those at Positif cast their counterparts as anything ranging from 
censors, metaphysical critics, imperialists, mystics or fascists. 


With Bazin's tragic death from cancer in 1958, at the age of forty, Rohmer 
stepped into the chief editor role. His judgements came under greater 
scrutiny, reaching their nadir for critical observers when he allowed the 
Mac-Mahon group to articulate their particular liturgy of the gaze in a 
series of articles between 1959-61. So called after the cinema in Paris 
that showed only Hollywood films, the Mac-Mahonists celebrated l'amour 
fou du cinéma and took this notion of enchantment to its extreme. Man 
became God in the mise en scéne. For many, including Doniol-Valcroze, 
publishing them was a step towards a right-wing politicization of the 


2 Interview in Cahiers 138, December 1962. 

» Ado Kyrou and Robert Benayoun joined Positif from the surrealist L'Age du 
cinéma, Eric Losfeld, director of the erotico-surrealist publishing house, Terrain 
Vague, arrived 1n 1959. 

^* Robert Benayoun, cited in de Baecque, La cinéphilie, p. 231. Positif was closely 
involved in the Algerian struggle for independence, providing funds to the FLN and 
signing the September 1960 'Manifesto 121’, the declaration of the right to refuse 
military service ın the war. No Cahiers editors can be found on the original list, 
though Don:ol-Valcroze, Truffaut and Kast joined a complementary one published 
by Le Monde 1n the same month. 

3 De Baecque, Histoire d'une revue. 1. A l'assaut du cinéma, 1951-1959, Paris 1991, 
p. 143. A critic at Cahiers from 1984 and briefly co-editor in the late nineties, de 
Baecque's two-volume history of the journal is an invaluable factual resource, 
though imevitably controversial for those involved. 
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Cahiers pages. One effect, however, was to provoke an increasingly politi- 
cally conscious discussion around cinema at the start of the sixties. 


It was a time of change at the journal. Cahiers had become a place of 
passage, its old chapelle dispersed as members went off making films. 
It lacked a clear source of inspiration, too: the Mac-Mahonists had dem- 
onstrated the logic of a too-slavish approach to Hollywood, and Cahiers’ 
wider critical re-evaluation, from maudit to iconoclastic, seemed to have 
run its course. Alternative sources of innovation, including new cinema 
from Europe (Bertolucci, Visconti, the Polish *workshops), Brazilian 
cinema nóvo and Direct Cinema from around the world, began to be 
addressed. Yet the economic and institutional status of Cahiers solidi- 
fied just as its agenda began to waver. By 1960, 12,000 issues were 
sold a month, combined with a massive demand for numbers 1-100. 
Regular subscribers stood at 4,000, including 500 universities in the 
USA and Canada, The journal’s ideas were beginning to resonate—and 
be attacked—in the Anglophone world. 


The main reason for this was the astonishing originality of the films 
its editors were now creating. ‘All of us at Cahiers thought of ourselves 
as future directors’, Godard would say in 1962. ‘Writing was already 
a way of making films.’ Between 1959 and 1963, the masterworks of 
the New Wave—Truffaut’s The 400 Blows, Shoot the Pianist, Jules and 
Jim; Godard’s Breathless, A Woman is a Woman; Rivette's Paris Belongs 
to Us; Chabrol’s The Cousins—were made on shoe-string budgets. They 
combined dazzling formal innovation in framing shots and sound 
with a striking ethnography of contemporary France—while enacting 
the Cahiers dictum that ‘the only true criticism of a film is another 
film’.?° [n a sense, the very radicalism of these works demanded a new 
agenda at Cahiers. 


Led by Rivette, a younger group increasingly clashed with Rohmer’s 
view that ‘the world doesn't change, at least not much . . . what changes 
is art'.? They charged that a confort de caste was setting in that left Cahiers 
isolated from the dynamic present. Rejecting pure cinephilia, they 


26 Rivette, Cahiers 84, June 1958. 

7 Cahiers 172, November 1965. This said, he must be credited with bringing 
Brecht to the journal, publishing Bernard Dort's ‘Pour une critique brechtienne du 
cinéma', Cahiers 114, December 1960. 
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wanted to open the journal to broader intellectual movements. After 
failed attempts by Truffaut and Doniol-Valcroze in 1962 to encourage 
Rohmer to reassess some of the old Cahiers tenets, Rivette mounted an 
alternative team. The denouement of Rohmer's reign was a little undigni- 
fied for a man of such elegance in writing and directing. He put together 
number 144 in parallel with Rivette’s competing team, wrapping up the 
issue in his pyjamas after a nuit blanche at the office. Rohmer’s was pub- 
lished, but it was to be his last. Cahiers 145 announced the change and 
Rivette confirmed the new editorial line in August 1963. 


III. I1960S—NEW WAVE 


In this and other editorials, Rivette responded, in effect, to the problem 
Godard had raised in his 1962 interview— what had made Cahiers was 
‘its position in the front line of battle’, but with everyone now agreed, 
'there isn't so much to say'. Positions that had been high stakes in the 
fifities had become ‘dogma and system’, Rivette reiterated. Criticism had 
to evolve from the postures adopted ‘from a tactical point of view’, but 
which were now caducs—clapped out.* Later he would describe how the 
experience of watching his Paris Belongs to Us in a crowded cinema in 
1960 had changed his notions of film criticism: 1t had to consider the 
context in which films were made and seen. The cinephile approach, too 
awe-struck by the screen, precluded this. 


Such are the perils of the ‘pure gaze’ attitude that leads one to complete 
submussion before a film . . . like cows 1n a field transfixed by the sight of 
trains passing by, but with little hope of ever understanding what makes 
them move.*9 


Engaging with the changing social landscape of which film was a 
part, both in its production and its reception, meant a break with the 
old agenda. Cinema could not be understood in isolation and, most 
importantly, it needn't be. The first ten years of Cahiers laid the foun- 
dation for taking film seriously; now criticism had to grasp the new 
points of tension. 


The ouverture that characterized Rivette's editorship between 1963- 
65 involved an opening, firstly, to other disciplines and intellectual 


8 Cahiers 172, November 1965, p.24 ?9 Cahiers 146, August 1963. 
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currents: the anthropology of Lévi-Strauss, the literary theory of Barthes 
and, later, the psychoanalysis of Lacan and concepts of ideology devel- 
oped by Althusser, were brought to bear on understanding the nature of 
cinema as a properly twentieth-century art form. Bazin's maxim, 'cin- 
ema is a language', was re-examined within the linguistic paradigms 
of structuralism. A long 1965 text by Pier Paolo Pasolini described a 
nascent 'poetic cinema' that would be the maturation of neo-realism; 
the rejection of conventional narrative 'prose' and the use of ellipses in 
the work of Antonioni or Resnais made interpretation essential, almost 
to the point of erasing the significance of the auteur. Interviewed by 
Cahiers, Barthes affirmed that ‘man is so fatally bound to meaning that 
freedom in art might seem to consist... not so much in creating mean- 


ing as suspending it 3° 


Resnais's Last Year in Marienbad had been a paradigmatic work for 
Cahiers critics; as with modernist painting, where 'the task of the painter 
is no longer to paint a subject, but to make a canvas’, so with the camera: 
‘the film-maker's job is no longer to tell a story, but simply to make a 
film in which the spectator will discover a story'.? The audience was now 
becoming 'the hero of the film'.? Bresson's Au Hasard Balthazar was 
celebrated for its economy of signification and subtractive quality: 


[he] wants each image to express only what he wants to make it express, 
after eliminating what one might call ‘noise’ . . . he is forced to resort to 
a style that eliminates inevitably ambiguous facial expressions, too loaded 
with meaning . . . Ellipsis becomes obligatory because he cannot dwell too 
long on any one face.? 


A review of Bufiuel’s Belle de jour was saturated with structuralist lan- 
guage: ‘the film is articulated through two formal series which must be 
read in abstraction from any “level” or “hierarchy” ^* Jean-Louis Comolli, 
in his first contribution to the journal, crystallized the transition from 
Rohmerian to Rivettian attitudes. Citing Blanchot, Heidegger, Merleau- 
Ponty and Jung, he proposed a relationship between philosophy and 
cinema, a way of feeling the film by thinking it. New work should aim 
not to lull its audience with the comfort of ritual within the darkened 


3° Cahiers 147, September 1963. * Cahiers 123, September 1961. 

? Comolli, Cahiers 177, April 1966. 

3 André S. Labarthe, in a roundtable on the film, Cahiers 180, July 1966, p. 35. 
^ Jean Narboni, Cahiers 192, July-August 1967, p. 64. 
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auditorium, but to unsettle and provoke greater reflection.* Rivette, too, 
welcomed such disturbance: ‘the role of cinema is to destroy myths... 
to take people out of their cocoons’. 


By the early sixties a new generation of cinephiles had been drawn 
into the Cahiers orbit, bringing a broader range of theoretical inter- 
ests. For the most part, these would be critiques-critiques, as opposed 
to the critiques-cinéastes of the previous cohort. Two medical students 
from Algeria would be among the most influential over the next decade. 
Comolli (b. 193'7) and Jean Narboni (b. 1941) had cut their teeth at the 
Ciné-club d’Alger before coming to Paris to study in 1961. Serge Daney 
(b. 1944) had been a Cahiers reader since the age of fifteen, and while 
still a teenager had started his own short-lived film journal, Visages du 
cinéma, with his friend and fellow-cinephile Louis Skorecki. Unusually 
for Cahiers writers they were adventurous travellers, spending time 
in India, Africa and America as roving critics. Michel Delahaye was 
a student of Lévi-Strauss and admirer of Jean Rouch’s ethnographic 
cinema. Nouveau roman author Claude Ollier and critic Jean-André 
Fieschi embraced an avant-garde ethic that rejected the ‘illusory expli- 
cation of beauty’ of the mise en scéne; the time had come to conceive of 
a new ‘open cinema'.? 


Intellectual shifts were marked by a visual redesign, in part imposed 
by the 1964 buyout of Cahiers’ publisher, Éditions de l'Étoile, by Daniel 
Filipacchi, best known as the entrepreneur behind the péyé ‘Salut les 
copains’ pocketbook series. The famous yellow was replaced by a differ- 
ent colour each month, and by 1966 the black-and-white coup de coeur 
cover-still was also in colour. Whatever the qualms about Filipacchi, it 
is significant that the comfortable familiarity of the Cahiers jaunes was 
an immediate target for the new team. The refusal to allow its readers 
the recognizable symbol of cinephilia was an active expression of the 
growing critique of the culture within the journal’s pages, an internal 
purging of golden ageism. Rivette’s takeover had been decisive, but 
Rohmer's classicism had been followed by a series of questions, rather 
than a definable alternative line. To some extent the very diversity of the 
new editorial team reflected this: they were travellers, doctors, novelists, 
anthropologists. The form of the journal became protean, the size of the 


5 Cahiers 141 and 143, March and May 1963. © Cahiers 204, September 1968. 
7 Cahiers 172, November 1965, p. 27. 
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issues expanding to fifty, seventy, eighty, and even two hundred pages 
in December 1963; yet sales remained stable, at 15,000 copies a month 
throughout the sixties. 


Cinema too was changing. The auteurs that Cahiers’ Hitchcocko- 
Hawksians had illuminated within the Hollywood system were 
growing old, and the studios were turning increasingly to biblical 
epics and the like, in a bid to maintain audiences in the television age. 
More interesting works were emerging, or now being recognized, from 
India (Satyajit Ray), Japan (Kurosawa), Brazil (Glauber Rocha); from 
Czechoslovakia (Forman, Svankmajer), Poland (Polanski, Wajda), 
the ussr (Tarkovsky); from Germany (Jean-Marie Straub), Sweden 
(Bergman), Italy (Antonioni, Fellini, Pasolini) and from France itself 
(Bufiuel, Marker, Resnais, Rouch). Working with cine-clubs, in 1966 
the journal introduced a new international section, covering the lat- 
est releases around the world. Comolli welcomed the advent of a new 
political cinema in which one could see ‘the sharp point of a strug- 
gle which is not only artistic but which involves a society, a morality, 
a civilization. Sylvie Pierre, the first female critic at Cahiers, wrote 
on Brazil’s cinema névo and what the journal called cinéma direct, 
inspired initially by Rivette’s LAmour fou and Cassavetes’s Faces. 
Describing these as films ‘without a master’, Pierre saw a new kind of 
self-effacement of the auteur: ‘the director has aspired not to be God’; 
instead ‘he has tried to produce non-fiction—or rather, a fiction which 
aims to give such a faithful account of non-fiction modes that it ends 
up conforming to them’ 39 


The year 1966 proved a political turning point. With the growing impact 
of the Vietnam War, America no longer appeared an innocent ally in the 
depiction of the lights and shadows of modernity. National liberation 
struggles in Indo-China, Africa and Latin America; the Khrushchevite 
Thaw in Eastern Europe; the mass upsurge of the Cultural Revolution 
in China, where a Communist leader was beseeching the young to 
bombard governmental headquarters with their criticisms, to abolish 
the difference between manual and intellectual labour, between peas- 
ant and town-dweller, and to revitalize the revolution—all unleashed 
tremendous popular energies. With a nod to Che, Godard summed 


3 Cahiers 176, March 1966. 38 Cahiers 204, September 1968. 
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up the new cinematic relationship in his press release for La Chinoise 
the following year: 


The American industry rules cinema the world over. There 1s nothing 
much to add to this statement of fact Except that on our own modest level 
we too should provoke two or three Vietnams in the bosom of the vast 
Hollywood-Cinecitta-Mosfilm-Pinewood empire, and, both economically 
and aesthetically, struggling on two fronts as ıt were, create cinemas which 
are national, free, fraternal, comradely and bonded ın friendship.*? 


At home, the chafing of an arrogant and authoritarian Gaullist state 
was becoming intolerable. French censorship had wielded the scissors 
on New Wave films before; footage of Eisenhower and de Gaulle had 
to be cut from Breathless, for example. But the banning of Rivette's La 
Religieuse in 1966 for its anti-clericalism was a brutal awakening for 
the Cahiers team—as Anna Karina's suffering face on the cover of 177 
evoked. Comolli and Narboni, who had taken over the editorial direction 
when Rivette left to make La Religieuse in 1965, now tilted from structur- 
alism towards a more declamatory militancy. Critics must banish excess 
reverence for past masters or traditional notions of cinema and 'go down 
into the arena’. Their writing should be ‘compromised and implicated 
up to the neck in work being done now’; their task was not ‘to make the 
dead speak’ or ‘rifle the pockets of corpses’, but rather, ‘to finish off the 
dying in the field of battle’. As a result, criticism would become ‘more 
dangerous... more present'.* 


A special issue on French cinema in 1965 had already marked the jour- 
nal’s opposition to policies such as the avance sur recettes, initiated by 
André Malraux at the Centre National de la Cinématographie. In April 
1966 a ‘Cahiers Week’ of screenings was launched in an attempt to break 
the CNC’s stranglehold on distribution. Held in two Parisian cinemas, 
the event attracted an audience of 10,000. It was followed by ‘Cahiers 


4° Godard's politicazation came at the hands of his young girlfriend, Anne 
Wiazemsky, whom he had first seen as the 17-year-old star of Bresson’s Au Hasard 
Balthazar. Studying at Nanterre, she introduced him to student circles electrified 
by the discovery of Marx's 1844 manuscripts, liberation psychology and the pill. 
Godard cast Wiazemsky as the lead in La Chinoise, an ambivalent portrayal of youth 
radicalization that both endorses a Maoist politics and predicts its decline. The 
young students, doing their exercises every morning while chanting party slogans, 
are right ın their critique but fatally isolated from the world outside. See Colin 
MacCabe, Godard: A Portrait of the Artist at 70, London 2003, chapter 4. 

^ Comolh, Cahiers 195, November 1967, p. 38 
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Days’ in Grenoble, Lyon and Marseilles.“ On the eve of May 68, the 
CNC's attempt to sack the veteran Henri Langlois, in a bid to seize con- 
trol of the juridically independent Cinémathéque, provoked large, angry 
demonstrations in Paris that—successfully—demanded his reinstate- 
ment. Swept up in thé revolutionary euphoria of the May events, Cahiers' 
editors played a leading role in the short-lived 'Estates General of French 
Cinema’, established on May r7, 1968, which proposed the abolition of 
the CNC and brought together over 5,000 students and industry pro- 
fessionals to discuss the complete overhaul of national mechanisms of 
distribution, regulation and finance. After 68, as Daney would put it, 
‘one could no longer make cinema or write about it in the same way .# 
An editorial statement in August announced the end of the ‘Council of 
Ten’ ratings for new releases: ‘cinema has increasingly less resemblance 
to the image created by the kinds of films shown on the Champs Elysées, 
or even in the Latin Quarter.’ Henceforth, of the films released in Paris 
‘we intend to discuss only those which merit attention—or stricture.’ 


IV. I9'70S—-RED CAHIERS 


A new period of intense intellectual inquiry opened up by 1968 led ini- 
tially to Althusser—though most of the editors engaged with his work 
à la sauvage, having little prior academic formation.“ An editorial by 
Comolli and Narboni in October 1969 laid out their initial findings with 
programmatic clarity: 


Scientific criticism has an obligation to define its field and methods. This 
implies awareness of its own historical and social situation, a rigorous 
analysis of the proposed field of study, the conditions which make the work 
necessary and those which make it possible, and the special function it 
intends to fulfil. 


^ This period of cultural activism marked a political and cinematic rapproche- 
ment between Cahiers and Positif, a ‘peace in the darkness of the Cinémathèque’ 
. (Cahiers 184, November 1966). When Positif launched its own ‘Week’ in 1968, 
Cahiers encouraged readers to go along, believing their programmes would 
complement each other. 

4 ‘1968 affected the Cahiers people ın different ways . . . The Situationists’ notion 
of the “society of the spectacle" had a big impact on me. Above all, 1968 put into 
question, if in a somewhat mystical fashion, the position of the spectator—hitherto, 
our source of joy. Daney, La Maison cinéma et le monde. 1. Le Temps des Cahiers 
1962-1981, Paris 2001, p. 18. 

44 Daney, La Maison 1, p. 18. 
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As a cinema magazine, ‘operating in a situation in which the major- 
ity of films are produced within the capitalist system and its dominant 
ideology’, the first question was to ask which films served simply to 
transmit that ideology and which attempted to intercept it, to reveal its 
mechanisms. They discerned seven categories altogether. The first and 
largest, whether ‘commercial’ or ‘art-house’, ‘modern’ or ‘traditional’, 
was of films ‘imbued through and through with the dominant ideol- 
ogy’, and gave no indication that their makers were even aware of the 
fact. In form, they ‘totally accept the established system of depicting 
reality: “bourgeois realism" . . . Nothing in these films jars against the 
ideology’. A second category—Straub’s Not Reconciled and Rocha’s Terra 
em Transe were cited—directly challenged the ideological system both 
through form and subject matter; or, category three, did so indirectly 
(Bergman’s Persona). Fourth, with Costa-Gavras singled out for criticism, 
were apparently political films that were in fact unremittingly ideologi- 
cal. Fifth, apparently ideological films (Ford, Dreyer, Rossellini) which in 
fact reveal the ideology to be cracking under its internal tensions. Good 
(formally reflective) and bad (pseudo-realist) forms of grass-roots cinéma 
direct made up categories six and seven.‘ 


Given these tasks, Cahiers texts became distinctly longer. Two landmark 
critiques in category five—Ford’s Young Mr Lincoln (‘the ethical-political 
face of the capitalist and theological field of Hollywood cinema’) and 
Sternberg’s Morocco (‘its erotic face’)—-extended to over 6,000 words. 
The investigation of early Soviet cinema, Eisenstein in particular, was 
a major preoccupation over the next two years. A strong Althusserian- 
Lacanian influence was also making itself felt, and as the theory-laden 
approach deepened, or thickened, the Cahiers writing style increasingly 
reflected this. Analyses could become suffocating in their abstrac- 
tion. Looking at Japanese cinema in 1970, for example, Comolli 
and Narboni explained: 


our project is to 1dentify and examine (1) a conception of the subject as 
‘decentred’ and ‘diluted’. . . (2) a conception of figuration as a discrete form 
of coding and not as representation by analogy [and] (3) an exphat articula- 
tion of the symbolic domain.4 


Also in Lacanian mode, Jean-Pierre Oudart analysed cinema’s attempt 
to create, by way of suture, an ‘illusion of the visible’, onto which the 


45 Cahiers 216, October 1969. 
*6 Editorial, Cahiers 224, October 1970. 
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spectator projects the phantom of the Absent One. "The revelation of this 
absence is the key moment in the fate of the image, since it introduces 
the image into the order of the signifier, and . . . cinema into the order 
of discourse'.? Traditionally the countershot eradicated this moment of 
terror and transformed it into a moment of elation. 


Internationally, Cahiers’ influence was stronger than ever. In Britain, 
Screen had been established as the virtual mirror of its French counter- 
part in both content and appearance. Screen editors followed Cahiers 
avidly, and translated many of its texts, including Oudart’s article on 
suture and the collective deconstruction of Young Mr Lincoln —now one 
of Cahiers' best-known pieces, included in film studies syllabuses around 
the world. Comolli and Narboni were applauded for their attempts to 
develop ‘a politics, not a poetics, of representation'.*? At home, however, 
the situation was darkening. In the aftermath of 68, state repression 
of far-left militants was stepped up, particularly in the factories. The 
Maoist Gauche Prolétarienne group was banned in 1970, and within 
two years over a thousand activists had been sentenced to prison. While 
Althusser's PCF, in negotiations with the Socialists on a common pro- 
gramme for a united left, distanced itself from what was going on, other 
left intellectuals—Sartre, de Beauvoir, Foucault—and even the scarcely 
political Truffaut rallied to the Maoists’ defence, distributing the GP 
paper, La Cause du peuple, on the streets. 


Althusser’s personal openness to the Cultural Revolution had permitted 
a common intellectual front between his followers and maoisant ele- 
ments, but this now came under increasing pressure. In January 1971 
Cahiers had linked arms with Cinéthique and Tel Quel when all three of 
them had come under attack in an anti-Althusserian Positif editorial, ‘Les 
Enfants du paradigm’. Cahiers had announced with the others that ‘the 
ideological struggle waged by the three journals is determined by the 
recognition of the antagonistic contradiction between the bourgeoisie 
and the proletariat’, which should ‘serve as the starting point for con- 
sidering all the contradictions that mobilize social processes in France 
today'.*9? By December 1971, Cahiers was publishing a full-blown auto- 
critique of its previous positions: 


^ Cahiers 211-2, April-May 1969. 

55 Cahiers du Cinéma, Volume 111, 1969-72, The Politics of Representation, 
London 1990, p. 12. 

49 Cahiers 226—7, January-February 1971. 
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we repressed the cultural contradiction in the name of support for the 
avant-garde faction of the PCF, and we repressed the political contradic- 
tion by refusing to recognize a fundamental incompatibility between 
our passive approval of the Party’s politics and our consideration of the 
Chinese position.” 


In July 1972 a Cahiers seminar at the Avignon Festival issued a mani- 
festo of ‘tasks on the cultural front’. The editorial committee shrank as 
Bernard Eisenschitz, a Communist, was drummed off the board and 
Doniol-Valcroze, Truffaut and Kast removed their names from the mast- 
head. Pierre also quit in 1973, in disagreement over the Maoist turn. 


In their place came Serge Toubiana (b. 1949), a grenoblois Lou Sin Group 
militant studying at Censier where Pascal Bonitzer, Daney and others 
were teaching film; and a contact of Narbonis, Philippe Pakradouni, 
who saw in Cahiers ‘a red base to take the offensive to the masses’ and 
a ‘tool of ideological cultural struggle’.* Editors were dispatched around 
the country to screen militant films and animate discussions. The jour- 
nal itself was filled with reports of these initiatives, rather than carrying 
much critical analysis of film. Production costs had to be cut as sales 
plummeted from 14,000 in 1969 to 3,000 in 1973 (subscribers and uni- 
versities generally remained faithful; the big drop was in shelf sales). In 
November 1972, Cahiers 241 appeared without photographs, on cheaper 
paper. Publication was at its most erratic in this period—only seven 
issues released in 1971, five in 1972 and 1973, four in 1974. 


In fact, the Maoist movement was effectively over in France even before 
Cahiers had joined it. Pakradouni and the Cahiers editors planned to 
launch a ‘Revolutionary Cultural Front’ at the 1973 Avignon Festival, 
but the event proved a disaster: four days of sectarian squabbling, with 
a miserable turnout. "Ihe artists were intimidated, inhibited by the 
weight of errors to be avoided and tasks to be undertaken, while the 
militants hid their lack of ideas behind generalizations’, Daney would 
recall. The reality of the Front had been to bring together ‘people like us, 
who wanted to politicize culture’, with groupuscules of former far-left 
militants, knowing they had been defeated politically but now seeking a 
second front where they could ‘carry on intimidating people while nego- 
tiating their survival'—the most adept, such as André Glucksmann, 


5 Cahiers 234-5, December 1971-February 1972. 
5 Cahiers 242—3, November 1972. 
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re-inventing themselves within a few short years as the Reaganite liberals 
and nouveaux philosophes of anti-totalitarianism.* 


Reorientation 


The two Serges, Daney and Toubiana, now took over the direction. 
Without recanting previous commitments, their editorial of May 1974 
recognized that Cahiers had become ‘a cadre school’ and ‘political bureau’, 
losing sight of its necessary character as a film journal: ‘in the interests 
of abstract politicism, we ran the risk of cutting ourselves off from the 
constituency of cinema . . . In the end our “right to be heard” was'becom- 
ing ambiguous.’® In a three-part text from the same period, "The Critical 
Function’, Daney proposed a criticism that was ‘neither a catalogue of 
what is beautiful (old-style cinephilia) nor an account of what is wrong 
(new-style dogmatism)’, but rather ‘something more heterogeneous . .. 
less settled’ —in the name of ‘something which is not given, which exists 
in embryo, in the form of scattered elements’. A key article of 1975, ‘A 
Certain Tendency in French Cinema’, reprising Truffaut’s manifesto of 
twenty years before, was literally composed of notes and magmen by 
four Cahiers writers.» 


Such restless multifariousness inevitably risked a certain incoherence: 
an opening to the carnivalesque combined with a continuing commit- 
mentto militant cinema, language-derived theorization—Daney drawing 
out the relationship between the énoncé, statement, and its énonciation, 
utterance—with investigations into racism or pornography and the 
radical commedia dell'arte of Dario Fo. Cahiers interviewed Foucault on 
the ‘false archaeologizing’ of the Nazi Occupation in such films as The 
Sorrow and the Pity and Lacombe Lucien, and Deleuze on Godard’s Six 
Times Two. Jacques Ranciére wrote on Althusser, the significance of 
'68, and the traces of history and ideology behind documentary and fic- 
tion film images. The cinemas of the Maghreb and Sub-Saharan Africa 
were explored. The paradigm shift in the image world accomplished by 
the triumph of television required a new language to register the rela- 
tions between the media. 


? Daney, La Maison 1, p. 22. 3 Cahiers 250, June 1974. 

* Daney, "Ihe Critical Function'; Daney, Kané, Oudart, Toubiana, Cahiers 257, 
May-June 1975. 

5 Cahiers 251-2 and 271, July-August 1974 and November 1976. 

5$ Jonathan Rosenbaum, Trafic 37, Spring 2001, pp. 181-192. Also see Daney, Le 
Salaire du zappeur, Paris 1993. 
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Yet whatever its eclecticism, the Cahiers of the mid-seventies still held 
true to Doniol-Valcroze’s summary: “We are for A, B and C, and against 
X, Y and Z’. For included Godard, whose departure from the Cahiers 
board in 1968 in protest at Filipacchis ownership had not resulted in 
decreased coverage.” Indeed, throughout the period of the Red Cahiers, 
Godard was one of the few directors, along with Straub and early Soviet 
masters, to receive sustained attention. The journal had studied closely 
his plunge into the ultra-experimentalism of the Dziga Vertov Group, 
interrogating the possibilities of the art-form. ‘Is it possible to practice/are 
we capable of taking in an essentially critical, political cinema?’ Cahiers 
had asked. ‘Bourgeois ideology in art has made us accustomed to a par- 
ticular kind of criticism: realist criticism, in which . . . reality itself “does 
the critiazing"'55 In 1976, as one in a series of discussions with the 
Cahiers New Wave directors, Daney and Toubiana interviewed Godard 
in Grenoble—opening the way for the special 300th issue that he and 
Anne-Marie Miéville would edit. 


At this stage, too, Cahiers could still be adamant in what it was against. 
Of Altman: ‘what's unpleasant about his films is that the only thing we're 
asked to admire is the intelligence of the director’. Daney railed against 
films like 1900, Z or Illustrious Corpses which, he argued, attempted to 
unite a ‘median left’ audience around ‘themes emptied of concrete history’ 
so as not to offend anyone—the anarchist peasant revolts of the Emilia- 
Romagna in 1900 becoming ‘a sort of anticipation of the PCI's Historic 
Compromise’. The process depended on a ‘willed amnesia, nourished with 
images of beauty’, like the red flags of the starving peasants. It produced 
films that were ‘vague, reformist, imprecise, unifying, well-intentioned'— 
but ‘cunema should divide’: what mattered was ‘the idea of risk’. Instead, a 
new sort of European cinéma de qualité would ‘set Schlóndorff on Proust, 
or Losey on Mozart, and think that that’s enough’. 


But by 1977, at least, a majority of those centrally involved—Toubiana, 
Narboni, Bonitzer, Alain Bergala and others—were seeking a more com- 
fortable model. ‘Why do we give ourselves such a hard time?’ Bonitzer 


7 Filipacchi put the journal up for sale in 1969 following Comolh and Narbonrs 
Althusserian editorial announcing their determination to fight the capitalist struc- 
tures to which Cahiers was subject. Truffaut and Doniol-Valcroze intervened and 
invested the most significant sums to buy back the journal’s independence. 


5 Cahiers 238—9, May-June 1972, p. 39. 
59 Daney, Maison 1, p. 30; pp. 25ff; Maison 2, p. 30. 
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asked. ‘There seems to be a suspicion of narrative, of the novelistic . . . 
Nowadays, if anything, it's the lack of good stories that makes itself felt'. 
Bergala argued that Cahiers had to shed its reputation as a theoreti- 
cal journal, ‘intelligent but austere, or at least not pleasure-giving'.$* 
Toubiana undertook a professionalization of the outfit, driving up sub- 
scription figures. The involvement of the Gaumont media empire as an 
investor was mooted, although not followed through. 


An editorial in February 1978 presaged the turn away from theoretical 
articles. The new age of the ‘cultural consumer’, with cinema's mono- 
poly over mass imagination replaced by that of the tout image of the giant 
media and advertising corporations, demanded a discourse that aimed 
not simply to produce opinions and analyses but—the compromise evi- 
dent in the vagueness of the formulation—‘slice it differently’: découper 
différemment le cinéma.“ This might involve a reworked cinephilia, an 
examination of the film industry, or an increasing amount of informa- 
tion and reportage. Meanwhile, a redesign increased the journal to 72 
pages and opened the way for colour photos inside. Antoine de Baecque, 
Cahiers official biographer, reports violent quarrels in the smoke-filled 
'end office' over the direction of the journal at this time.9 A regular 
'Letter from Hollywood' was instituted from 1978. The July-August 1979 
issue led with a shot of Martin Sheen in Apocalypse Now on the cover, 
while Toubiana's editorial introduced, somewhat shamefacedly, a 'scoop' 
interview with Coppola of astonishing banality (his Oscars, etc.).54 From 
January 1980 a slim newspaper, ‘Journal des Cahiers du cinéma’, was 
inserted into the pages of the review. The news section aimed to cover 
‘a broader and more various selection of cinematic material’ in briefer 
form, with a column by Biette and Skorecki chronicling the screening of 
films on television: ‘the ghosts of permanence’.® 


Cahiers’ turn towards the mainstream can only be understood in the 
context of the broader patterns of French intellectual culture at the time. 
Writing in the London Review of Books, Perry Anderson has anatomized 
the concerted ideological and institutional campaign, initially mobilized 
against the threat of a United Left victory, that was spearheaded by a 


& Cahiers 281, October 1977; Cahiers 287, April 1978. 

& De Baecque, Histoire d'une revue. 2: Cinéma, tours détours, pp. 305, 291. 

^: Cahiers 285, February 1978; De Baecque, Histoire d'une revue. 2, p. 293. 

5: De Baecque, Histoire d'une revue. 2, p. 306. 

4 Cahiers 302, July-August 1979. & Cahiers 307, January 1980, p. 59. 
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phalanx of liberal intellectuals (Francois Furet, Pierre Nora, Pierre 
Rosanvallon et cie) at this time. Working through the media— Débat, 
Nouvel Observateur, Esprit —the academy, notably the Rockefeller-funded 
École des Hautes Études en Sciences Sociales, and the Fondation Saint- 
Simon, gathering-place for business and political elites, this remade the 
country’s ideological landscape between the mid-7os and the bicentenary 
of 1789.95 The ‘normalization’ of French culture in line with prevailing 
Atlanticist winds could draw in part on the new-found anti-Gulagism 
of former Maoists now influential in the media, such as Serge July at 
Libération. These post-sixties movers and shakers contributed their own 
feel-good style to the project—a sense that their embrace of the free- 
market system was the radicalism du jour. The ‘left was no longer to be 
defined by its critique of capitalism, but in terms of inoffensive values: 
justice, generosity. Libé pioneered the new ‘libertarian—neoliberal’ tone— 
‘plugged in’, flippant, eternally young—that, with Mitterrand's victory in 
1981, became the lingua franca of a post-socialism chic et choc.” 


V. I980S AND I99OS—THE MAINSTREAM 


This was the logic at work behind the Toubiana years at Cahiers. The 
results, in terms of film culture, were a disaster. The embrace of 
Hollywood in the nadir of the Reagan era was accompanied by the aban- 
donment of any critical trenchancy. After Coppola, Oudart welcomed 
Kubrick's The Shining in 1980 as ‘a work of great culture—and a culture 
that is not dead’. Bonitzer was awed by the ‘Dostoevskyan sensibility’ of 
Scorsese’s Raging Bull in 1981. Narboni enthused over the ‘maturity’ of 
E.T. in 1982: ‘intelligent, inventive, moving, mischievous . . . this film 
should win Spielberg a nomination for the Nobel Peace Prize’. 


Cahiers had always mixed populism and elitism, and from the start had 
been chastized for elevating ‘entertainers’ to geniuses. But the riches 
now discerned in the predictable narratives and merchandise-mountains 
of films such as E.T. were of a different character to the analyses of 
Hitchcocko-Hawksian auteurs. The new populism was an attempt at 
communication with a broader public which the journal was now anxious 


$6 Perry Anderson, ‘Dégringolade’ and ‘Union Sucrée', London Review of Books, 
2 and 23 September 2004. 

& Pierre Rumbert, Libération de Sartre à Rothschild, Paris 2005, p. 111. 
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to reach. Rather than cutting through the advertising jargon, it repro- 
duced it in a higher register, or replaced criticism with commentary in 
the Cultural Studies mould. Reviews were not without insight, but there 
was no longer any sense of the urgency that had animated Cahiers from 
its inception, of conscious struggle against the existing state of things. 
The aim was consolidation, incorporation; a purely informational inves- 
tigation of the world as it is. 


By this stage Daney had quit Cahiers to write short pieces for Libération 
and elsewhere. ^Ioubiana has a very precise idea of what he wants to 
do with the journal: to relocate it at the cinematic centre. My idea is 
less clearly defined, more vagabond—but his has a future'.9 In a 1983 
interview with Esprit, Daney was more diplomatic: sorne had criticized 
Toubiana for *watering the wine' as he moved to put the journal onto a 
more commercial footing; its current style was a marked retreat from 
the theoretical ambitions of earlier years. But ‘the times themselves have 
grown more feeble, in terms of thought.” Under Toubiana's direction, 
the foundations were set in place for much of what makes the journal 
what it is today: straddling mainstream and independent cinema in full- 
colour format. American blockbusters were given full coverage; Batman 
on the cover of Cahiers 423 in September 1989 was emblematic. Editorial 
choices were increasingly pragmatic and tied to the market. 


The design was 'aired' in 1989 to make the review more 'visible' and 
‘readable’, which meant more white spacing on the page, more film 
stills and large subheadings. It reflected a concept of the reader as a 
busy Parisian on the metro, wanting snappier prose and with little time 
to indulge in the kind of articles that required the 'reading pace of a 
cruiseship’, in Toubiana's disparaging terms.” With the switch to a stand- 
ard magazine formula in November 1989, Cahiers acknowledged targets 
detached from cinema, namely attracting 50,000 readers per issue—the 
benchmark of a successful glossy. Toubiana was moulding the review 
to fit a marketing department's notion of the public, seeking to please 
rather than to convince or to actively shape ideas on film. 


Historically, generations of editors had renewed themselves every five 
or six years, and Daney continued the trend. Toubiana however would 


$9 De Baecque, Histoire d'une revue. 2, p. 309. 
7 Daney, Maison 2, p. 19. 
7 Editorial, Cahiers 425, November 1989. 
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remain for two decades, seconded briefly by Thierry Jousse in 1992-95. 
This signalled a certain rigidification: an ebbing of the critical tide and, 
with it, the polarizing polemics that had split and reconstituted editorial 
boards in the past. Toubiana had arrived at Cahiers as a Maoist mili- 
tant rather than a classic cinephile, and the team he inherited when he 
took full charge in 1980—among them Bergala, Pascale Kané, Olivier 
Assayas, Laurent Perrin, Léos Carax and Charles Tesson—was equally 
diverse. New contributors came mainly from the universities—Serge 
Le Péron from Vincennes, Carax and Tesson from Censier—or from 
current-affairs journals: Bergala and Ignacio Ramonet from Le Monde 
diplomatique, Jean-Paul Fargier from Tribune socialiste and Cinéthique. 


By the time Toubiana left, officially in 2000, Cahiers was battling for 
sales against magazines such as Premiére and Studio, which shared a 
simular place in the market. A deal with the Le Monde publishing group 
came into effect in 1999, when Franck Nouchi and Charles Tesson 
arrived. Nouchi (an editor-in-chief at Le Monde) described it as an act 
‘to save the world’s greatest film magazine’, an explanation striking for 
its vacuity and detachment from any critical project. The format altered 
again in 2000 with further coverage of television, video, pvp and indus- 
try news. Sales continued to fall, with circulation down to 12,000 in 
2002, a drop of 13 per cent on the previous year, and a further drop 
of x1 per cent in 2003. Le Monde considered shutting the review down, 
but opted instead for editorial change, bringing in another of their own, 
Jean-Michel Frodon, as Director in Chief. 


A standard issue today is nearly a hundred pages, a slightly over-sized 
magazine with four sections: the monthly 'event', usually a retrospective 
or a film festival; the 'Cahiers critiques', varying length reviews of the 
latest releases; the ‘Journal’, no longer a mini-newspaper, but functional 
events listing; and ‘Répliques’, a random collection of short articles on 
or around cinema, past and present, from a selection of theorists, crit- 
ics or film specialists. Interesting writers, ıt should be said, continue 
to make occasional contributions. Yet as an intellectual project, Cahiers 
is finished—a victim of the same listless market realism on display in 
a 2000 interview with Toubiana in Débat. Only the American indus- 
try had been able to keep pace with the changing nature of audiences, 
the former editor insisted; it had far more money and was better at the 
re-invention of genres. In Europe, ‘what is there new to sayr.” Cahiers’ 
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reception of Amélie soon after seemed to confirm his outlook: the salient 
critical comparisons were with Shrek and Tomb Raiders Lara Croft.” 


VI. ALTERNATIVES? 


Did it have to be this way? In 1991 Daney set in motion a project he had 
been planning for ten years, and which his Arps diagnosis forced him 
to realize at once, or never. Trafic appeared that winter, a small 144-page 
journal, without images and a simple brown paper cover, produced by a 
small literary publisher, Por. Trafic too had a strong relation to literature: 
the first issue included an epigraph from Ezra Pound, a poem by Godard 
and a letter from Rossellini.74 It provided a space to reflect on cinema 
outside of market imperatives or academic norms, a time to watch the 
traffic of images, back and forth over the last century, or between the 
media of film, video and pvp. Bernard Eisenschitz's Cinéma, set up in 
2001, provides further proof that imaginative, incisive writing on film 
never disappeared in France. 


Similarly, Cahiers’ ‘American turn’ from 1980 paradoxically served to 
block out much of the radical writing on film that was being produced 
in the United States during the 1980s and 1990s. Fredric Jameson’s 
1992 Geopolitical Aesthetic, for example, provided landmark comparative 
readings of Edward Yang's Terrorizer, Sokurov's Days of Eclipse, Godard's 
Passion and American paranoid-conspiracy movies, within a global 
context of complex cultural and political inequalities. During the same 
period, Roberto Schwarz was writing to powerful effect on the experi- 
ence of military dictatorship in Brazil exemplified in the mise en scène of 
Eduardo Coutinho’s A Man Marked Out to Die. 


Ihe cultural landscape in which such writing might now take place is, of 
course, very different from that which gave birth to Cahiers' last modern- 
ist revolution' against an ancien régime of taste, half a century ago. The 
films of the New Wave served the coup de gráce on the conservative fare 


? Cahiers 564, January 2002. 

7 Trafic 1, Winter 1991. After Daney's death in 1992, Raymond Bellour, Jean- 
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against which Truffaut and his colleagues polemicized. Cinema’s role has 
been downgraded by the dominance of television, and the ever-greater 
control by the mass media and advertising corporations over what is 
shown. A new and globalized image regime is now in place, further rela- 
tivizing all other national film industries with regard to that of America, 
while mainstream Hollywood is little more than a canning factory for 
the spectacle. Technologically, film-making and film-watching have been 
democratized, with the availability of cheap DVD cameras, web-casting 
and the like; but at the expense of expanding monopolies over distribu- 
tion, and the dissolution of cinema audiences into atomized viewers. 
Much contemporary writing on film, in English or French, is victim to 
this situation; ‘derivative and unclear about its aesthetic commitments,” 
it panders to whatever is exotic under the name of ‘independent cinema’, 
or provides passive and at best symptomatic readings of Hollywood as 
though this were radical critique. The move of many cinephiles to the 
university has severed, rather than soldered, the link between writing on 
film and making it. Negative criticism is rare; the notion of being for or 
against anything in cinema seems out of place. 


And yet. In the cinemas of the periphery—Iran, Korea, China, Taiwan— 
contemporary struggles with the contradictions of a belated modernity 
still find their most powerful expressions in film. Arguably, the very 
monopoly of the new world order over news and current affairs on TV is 
giving rise to countervailing documentary movements, producing work 
of striking quality in Latin America, China and the Middle East, in which 
mainstream footage is appropriated and subject to questioning. There 
are directors grappling with the changes, providing images to think with 
that are qualitatively different from past traditions of film-making. In 
these hands cinema continues to invent itself. 


In Godard's three-part exhibition at the Pompidou Centre in 2006, the 
model train of ‘cinema’ circulated between two rooms called "Yesterday 
and ‘The Day Before Yesterday’; but the track did not run into the third 
room, ‘Today’, where horizontal flat-screen Tv monitors blocked visitors’ 
progress. There is a profound misapprehension here. Cinema has already 
entered its second century. Yet in order to flourish, it requires a broader 
critical culture around it, arguing, pushing, demanding more. The 
pockets of interest—an experimental initiative here, innovative festival 
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there—all too often occur in isolation. Without a responsive audience 
around it, any film can only exist in the temporality of its own screening. 
What sustained Cahiers was its use of writing (with pen and camera), 
and later theory, as the means to grasp the unarticulated potentials and 
achievements of film. These tools remain essential for film criticism 
today. Recalling Bazin, Daney wrote, ‘Cinephilia was not just a relation 
to cinema, it was a relation to the world through cinema’.” Cahiers today 
may be a dead sun, but in its ashes a thousand phoenix are reborn. 


7$ Daney, Maison 1, p. 23. 
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SCREENING PERU 


The Films of Francisco Lombardi 


ERU HAS A LITERARY tradition to rival any in Latin America, 

yet its national cinema has for the most part lagged far behind. 

The poetry of César Vallejo, Javier Heraud, Carlos German 

Belli, the essays of José Carlos Mariátegui, the novels of Ciro 
Alegria, José Maria Arguedas, Mario Vargas Llosa and many more, have 
offered a myriad reflections on Peru’s vertiginous modernization over 
the last century. So far only one director can claim a comparable body 
of work. With fourteen features to his credit, the cinema of Francisco 
Lombardi offers arresting testimony to the new ‘Peruvian realities’, often 
informed by the insights of the country’s narrative tradition. Though 
he has garnered his share of international prizes, this is not just film- 
festival fare: many of Lombardi’s films have been box-office hits in Peru 
and have played their part in expanding cinema audiences. 


Set in diverse social and geographical environments, they include inti- 
mate investigations of the tensions of breakneck urbanization (Lima’s 
population increased from 400,000 to over 6 million between 1945 
and 1970), the role of the military, the corrosive political corruption 
that followed the return of civilian government in the 1980s and the 
brutal realities of counterinsurgency operations against Sendero 
Luminoso. His extraordinary 2003 film What the Eye Doesn't See focuses 
on the videotape revelations of collusion and criminality that led to the 
abrupt departure of President Alberto Fujimori.' It interweaves fictional 
scenes with TV news and the notorious video footage shot, for blackmail 
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purposes, by intelligence boss Vladimiro Montesinos, which finally 
brought both men down. 


Within the flux of contemporary Peru, the camera too is characteristi- 
cally in motion; taking in the endless streets of Lima through the steady 
frame of a windscreen, or restlessly tracking the characters’ movements. 
Lombardi’s protagonists are often seen in extreme long-shot, as single 
figures dwarfed by their surroundings: the steps of Lima Cathedral at 
dawn, or a deserted Pacific beach. The extreme variations of the national 
geography—southern desert, coastal cities, altiplano, Andean highlands, 
Amazonian jungle—are all present in his work. There is invariably a 
latent tension in Lombardi’s public spaces: classrooms, bars, official 
buildings, parks, cemeteries, hospitals and prisons are force fields 
awaiting the next intrusion. Class is always precisely indicated: the 
bevelled silver-framed mirrors and colonial heirlooms in the homes of 
fallen oligarchs; the animals, machines and tools that crowd the mar- 
ginal dwellings of those whose labour fuels the informal economy. The 
mass media—-popular music blaring from the radio, the talking heads of 
authority on half-watched Tv sets—are a constant presence. Lombardi’s 
first two features were based on tabloid newspaper stories that had 
transfixed the country: the execution of a convict, the murder of a press 
magnate. In his mise en scéne these are de-hystericized, fitted back into a 
broader social framework whose real horror lies in unfathomable racial 
and class inequalities. 


Mountain and city 


The central event in modern Peruvian history has been the massive 
population shift from the Andes to the towns, above all to the former 
colonial capital Lima; a social earthquake far outstripping the succes- 
sive political and economic attempts to contain it. From the 1950s on, 
the growing crisis of the latifundio system, the weakening grip of the 
landed oligarchy and increasing social unrest in the highlands helped 
fuel a vast urbanization, which only accelerated with the dirty wars and 
hyperinflation of the 1980s, The transformation of the capital has had 
a decisive impact on the country’s intellectual scene. The indigenous 
question had been a central theme in the cultural and political renais- 
sance of the 1920s and 30s, above all in the Amerindian radicalism of 
José Carlos Mariátegui's classic 1928 work, Seven Interpretative Essays 
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on Peruvian Reality. But although some 45 per cent of Peruvians would 
define themselves as Amerindians and another 37 per cent as mestizos, 
Lima's pale-skinned intelligentsia was still at a physical remove from the 
indigenous populations. 


In the postwar period, however, the predicament of the displaced indig- 
enous peoples has become a dominant theme of modern Peruvian 
fiction; it also reflects the biographical reality of many of the nation's 
writers. From Ciro Alegría's premonitory Broad and Alien is the World 
(1940) to José María Arguedas's The Fox from Up Above and the Fox from 
Down Below (1970), the Peruvian novel has contributed a rich number of 
compelling tales of the pressures on indigenous communities from the 
economic forces that were transforming traditional modes of produc- 
tion and ways of life.? By the late 1950s, the city itself was becoming the 
subject of narrative fiction. Enrique Congrains Martín's 1957 novel, Not 
One but Many Deaths, exposed the harsh conditions of the shanty towns 
around Lima. The early works of Mario Vargas Llosa—Time of the Hero, 
The Green House, Conversation in the Cathedral—portray the compact of 
corruption and hypocrisy that emerged as Lima became, for the first 
time in Peruvian history, the focal point of the nation's contradictions. 
In the new climate, Sebastián Salazar Bondy wrote Lima the Horrible 
(1964), an impassioned essay in which he condemned the culture of 
Lima and its nostalgia for a colonial, aristocratic past. In a different reg- 
ister, the novels of Julio Ramón Ribeyro (1950s and 60s) and Alfredo 
Bryce Echenique (1970s) record the decline of the landed oligarchy 
and its replacement by a ruling sector linked to foreign investment and 
American consumerism. 


Cinema was slower to catch up with this turbulent reality. Films had 
been produced in Peru from the silent era onwards, and the postwar 
decades had seen such notable works as Luis Figueroa and Eulogio 
Nishiyama's Kukuli (1957) and Armando Robles Godoy's The Green Wall 
(1970). In the 1950s a talented group of documentary makers, among 
them Manuel Chambi and Figueroa, had established the ‘Cuzco School’, 
largely dedicated to recording the lives and legends of the indigenous 
Andeans and the Inca and pre-Inca remains among which they lived. A 
university cinémathèque was established in Lima in 1965, and the same 


2 For the significance of indigenista themes and concerns in Andean cinema see 
John King, Magical Reels: A History of Cinema in Latin America, London 1990, 
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year saw the publication of a film journal, Hablemos de cine, edited by 
Isaac León Frías. Nevertheless, the economic and social conditions of 
the film industry when Lombardi embarked on his career in the early 
70s were such that Ricardo Bedoya, Peru’s most prominent cinema his- 
torian, could describe it as ‘a country without a filmic tradition’ 


Cinema’s late emergence 


Lombardi’s family background was middle class, his father an Italian. 
He was born in Tacna, in the far south of the country near the Chilean 
border, in 1949, and moved to Lima in 1963. As a teenager, Lombardi’s 
perception of the capital was that of an outsider, informed by a cer- 
tain critical distance. The contrast between the barren terrains of the 
Peruvian coast and crowded Lima are recurrent motifs in his work. The 
cinema was an early love. While still at school Lombardi produced a 
mimeographed film magazine, Cine estudio.* He began a law degree, 
but abandoned it in 1968 to go to Argentina to study at the Institute of 
Cinematography founded by Fernando Birri, father of Latin America's 
New Wave, at the UNL in Santa Fe. Returning to Lima, Lombardi found 
work as a film critic on El Correo. He was also centrally involved with 
Hablemos de cine, along with Bedoya. Lombardi was particularly engaged 
by ‘young American film-makers driven by a critical spirit towards their 
own society’, writing of Peckinpah's The Wild Bunch: ‘Its role within a 
decadent cinema such as the American one of today makes this film 
the most compelling reality to have come out of Hollywood in recent 
years.^ He admired the work of Fernando Solanas in Argentina and 
Jorge Sanjinés in Bolivia, and the raw acting in John Cassavetes's films. 


Yet Lombardi’s own work would be as strongly influenced by non- 
cinematic forms, including television and the novel. In the uneven 
conditions of the periphery, Tv had established its hold in Peru before the 
advent of a national cinema. Film, in Lombardi's hands, would always be 
an impure medium, jostling for space in a cultural environment already 


3 Ricardo Bedoya, Entre fauces y colmillos. Las películas de Francisco Lombardi, Huesca 
1997, p. 15 This 1s the best overview of Lombardi's career and his place in the his- 
tory of Peruvian cinema. 
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overcrowded with radio- and telenovelas, advertising, newspapers, video 
stores and computer screens; but one in which young men could still 
dream of writing their first novel. At the same time, there is an over- 
whelming coherence to Lombardi’s cinematic world, as character types 
and situations recur, each film adding pieces to a puzzle that gestures 
towards totality. His films unmask the mechanisms whereby members 
of an elite cling to their privileges in a society in decline, while the major- 
ity eke out a precarious existence; but he is also interested in exploring 
nuances of desire and self-destruction in his characters’ response to 
their situations. His critical uneasiness with Peruvian society translates 
not so much into a political vision, but rather into a diagnosis of a more 
generalized social malaise. 


In 1968, a military revolt led by General Juan Velasco Alvarado shoul- 
dered aside the inept civilian administration of Fernando Belatinde Terry 
to seize power in a bloodless coup d’état. Before being overthrown in its 
turn by more conservative army forces in 1975, Velasco’s left-populist 
military government pushed through a series of nationalizations and a 
radical agrarian reform, with Communist Party backing. It recognized the 
traditional ayllu form of communal landownership and Quechua as an 
official language. Velasco also embarked upon an ambitious programme 
of national cultural renewal, without which neither Lombardi’s career 
nor that of any other Peruvian director could have taken the course they 
did. Law 19327, promulgated in 1972, mandated the obligatory exhibi- 
tion of Peruvian films on the country’s 300 screens, relieved film-makers 
from import duties on the purchase of equipment and supplies, lowered 
the taxes on foreign features showing alongside a Peruvian short, and 
eliminated taxes for home-grown features altogether. As a result, the 
production of short films suddenly went into overdrive. 


The 23-year-old Lombardi seized the opportunity. He made ten shorts 
in quick succession, enough to garner financial backing for his first fea- 
ture, Death at Dawn. A Venezuelan investor agreed to co-produce the 
film on the condition that two Venezuelan actors were hired in leading 
roles. Scripted by Guillermo Thorndike, a novelist and journalist closely 
associated with the Velasco regime, Death at Dawn tells the story of the 
execution of a man convicted of child abuse and murder. But the film’s 
focus is not on the crimes, nor whether the convict is really guilty of 
them, but rather on a corrupt and petty caste society. 


6 Muerte al amanecer, 1977. 
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The temporal duration of the film is restricted to a single night. It begins 
in the early evening with the officials, witnesses, dignitaries and guests 
taking the boat ride from the port of Callao to the prison island, and ends 
at dawn after the execution has taken place. Unlike much of Lombardi’s 
later work, in which he would consciously exploit the rival genres of tele- 
vision news and melodrama, the mise en scéne of Death at Dawn is purely 
filmic. Repeated, tightly framed shots convey a world of closed spaces: 
boats, jail cells, the prison governor's living room, his wife's kitchen, 
his short-wave communication booth. Even an open beach is rendered 
claustrophobic in the execution scene. The proceedings are shot through 
with resentments of class and race. On the eve of the execution a gro- 
tesque dinner party is hosted by the prison governor’s wife, a former 
mambo dancer, whose efforts to be acknowledged as a respectable 
woman are met with the derisive glances of her guests and servants. The 
meek mestizo stenographer seizes the opportunity to bum a free meal 
and a couple of cigarettes. His boss, the presiding judge, ingratiates him- 
self with an arrogant aristocrat who might advance his career. The latter, 
boasting that his lineage extends to the first conquistadors, does not hide 
his distaste for social inferiors, among them the father of the murdered 
child, whose presence is obligatory for the sake of appearances. 


The execution is clearly an act of official propaganda, designed to prove 
that the authorities have solved a heinous crime; due process is irrele- 
vant. The message of the film, set some time before the military takeover, 
appears to legitimize the armed forces as the conscience of the nation: 
the only character not engaged in the frivolity surrounding the execution 
is a young lieutenant in charge of the firing squad. He treats the convict 
with dignity and compassion while scrupulously following protocols, 
even though he is uncertain about the legitimacy of the sentence he has 
been ordered to carry out. 


By any standards, this was an impressive debut. Lombardi’s second fea- 
ture, Death of a Magnate, was based on the ‘true-life’ story of the murder 
of the owner of El Correo newspaper by a man of indigenous origin.” The 
dual structure of the film tracks each man separately before the two class 
worlds collide, and refrains from any final moral judgement. But if his 
first two films implied a strong critique of Peruvian society, Lombardi was 
still cautious in his treatment of the armed forces. In 1980, however, the 
year that Death of a Magnate appeared, the military oversaw a ‘transition’ 
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to democracy, under Washington’s tutelage. At the same time, a small 
Maoist faction led by Abimael Guzman announced a turn to armed strug- 
gle and set about building a base among the impoverished indigenous 
peasantry in the Ayacucho highlands. In the decade that followed, the 
ferocity of counter-insurgency operations under the civilian governments 
of Belaúnde Terry (1980-85) and Alan García (1985-90) would often 
serve as recruiting sergeant for the guerrillas of Sendero Luminoso.® 


Wretched of the earth 


Lombardi’s third film appeared in 1983, just before the dirty war 
began. Set in the slums of Lima, Maruja in Hellis a loose adaptation of 
Congrains Martin’s Not One but Many Deaths. But whereas the novel 
was set in the 1950s, when shanty towns were being established on the 
outskirts of Lima, the film portrays the present day, with the slum settle- 
ments now integrated into the capital’s economic and social life. Where 
Congrains Martin was interested in the struggles of the disenfranchised 
to establish a community, Lombardi’s work has the apocalyptic feel of 
a world in decay. The palette is muted, as with so many of his films set 
beneath Lima’s perma-grey skies. The film begins with an almost sur- 
real sequence in which a young woman, Maruja, is telling a bedtime 
story to a group of outcasts, men marked by madness or debility; it will 
prove to be the narrative of the film. The men listen in attentive silence, 
as the camera captures their pained faces with sharp-angle close-ups. 
We cut to a boxing match in which a young man, Alejandro, loses the 
fight that might have led to a professional career; now he is drawn into a 
world of petty crime. A plan is made to rob Dofia Carmen, owner of the 
clandestine glass factory where the men in Maruja’s care slave to sepa- 
rate broken glass into piles of different colours, to be melted down and 
shaped into jars for sale. 


Maruja in Hell is a meditation on the desperate condition of those who 
have fallen from precarious social positions into ones of outright danger. 
In one of the film’s most distressing sequences, a gang of delinquents 
abduct a homeless man and sell him asa slave to Dofia Carmen’s factory, 
for the price of a few bottles of beer. The intricate plot is resolved in a 
somewhat melodramatic climax, in which the outcasts save Maruja from 


* So named after Mariátegui's maxim that Marxism would ‘open the shining path 
towards revolution’. 
9 Maruja en el infierno, 1983. 
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sexual assault. The film closes with an ironic recapitulation of Chaplin’s 
Modern Times, as Maruja and Alejandro escape together, away from the 
camera, down a desolate road on the outskirts of Lima. 


Time of the generals 


In 1985, Lombardi turned to deal directly with questions of corruption 
and abuse within the armed forces, always close to the centre of Peruvian 
power. The City and the Dogs is an adaptation of Vargas Llosa’s 196a 
novel, Time of the Hero, which had drawn on the author's own experi- 
ence of Lima's Leoncio Prado Military Academy.” The complex original 
is reduced to a sharply focused narrative account of the cadets’ induction 
into the Academy's codes and mores. This flattening-out of the story is 
translated in the austere mise en scéne to chilling effect, framed by the 
stark rectilinear forms of classrooms, courtyard, football pitch. 


Lombardi's film underscores one of Vargas Llosa's central themes: the 
process whereby a corrupt social order reproduces itself. Proclaiming 
lofty values, the Academy conceals its brutal exercise of power through 
corruption. When a diffident lower-middle-class cadet, the butt of much 
abuse, is shot in the head during a military exercise, the Academy con- 
nives at a cover-up. The only individual to be punished is the officer who 
attempts a criminal investigation. Again, the institution is striated by 
race and class. In another episode, an indigenous serrano boy from the 
Andes draws the short straw when the cadets decide to steal the exam 
papers. He is caught and expelled, but does not betray his colleagues. 
The voice-over of Alberto, an upper-class boy who writes porn stories 
to sell to his classmates, provides the narrative—but cannot explain the 
surreal appearance of a llama, symbol of the mountains, seen in long- 
shot on the empty playing fields at dawn or dusk. 


Lombardi’s second military film, Mouth of the Wolf, made while the 
dirty war between the Peruvian armed forces and Sendero Luminoso 
was at its height, tells the story of a counter-insurgency operation 
that ends with the massacre of an indigenous community.” Set in the 
mountains, the palette is much brighter, the air almost visibly cold and 
crisp. The voice of Vitin, a young soldier who has volunteered for the 


1° La Ciudad y los perros, 1985. Vargas Llosa’s original title is the same as that of the 
film, but the Enghsh translation is Time of the Hero. 
" La Boca del lobo, 1988. 
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campaign to advance his military career, provides a gestic, self-absolving 
commentary. As he arrives in a small Andean town where the local 
police chief has been assassinated by the guerrillas, the camera rap- 
idly establishes the ominous presence of Sendero Luminoso, readily 
apparent to the local community but invisible to the military, because 
of their ingrained racial prejudice. The corpses of the police chief and 
his indigenous driver, the appearance of taunting graffiti or a red flag 
hoisted over the army's base are witnessed from the soldiers view- 
point, establishing their shock as our own; and confronting us with 
their inability to distinguish Sendero Luminoso operatives from local 
residents as events unfold. In a chilling sequence, the local citizens are 
herded into the town square and forced to sing the Peruvian national 
anthem. The camera cuts from a low-angle shot of Roca, the com- 
manding officer, leading the chant through his absurd megaphone, to 
a view of the townspeople as the undifferentiated mass he perceives 
them to be. Medium shots belie Roca’s perspective, revealing a diverse 
range of emotional responses, from fear to incredulity, as the citizenry 
half-mutter the hymn. 


Vitin is unwilling to take part in any blatant mistreatment of the local 
population, but his silence is no less damaging. He breaks off relations 
with a soldier who has forced himself upon a local girl, but is unwilling 
to corroborate the girl’s accusation when her uncle demands justice. He 
stands back as the same soldier breaks up a local wedding, and does 
not contradict the slanderous claim that there were Sendero Luminoso 
fighters there. As a result, a local man is tortured, then killed. Roca 
orders further deaths to cover up his crime. Unwilling to shoot in the 
mass execution, Vitin does nothing to stop it. His frustration is vented 
in a game of Russian roulette with Roca, a personalized encounter in 
which Vitin humiliates his superior before deserting his post. Yet his 
empty gestures do nothing for the surviving citizens, in fear of Sendero 
Luminoso retaliation if they collaborate with military forces; and in 
greater fear of the soldiers—-who have raped, tortured and murdered—if 
they do not. As the film ends, a silent girl—an indigenous shepherdess 
who has been quietly observing the events from the opening shot of the 
film—watches Vitín as he stumbles away. Through her eyes he is no dif- 
ferent from the other military men who have terrorized her community. 
She is Lombardi’s counter-statement to the film’s first-person point of 
view—that of Vitin, egotistical and alienated. 
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The alternation of attention between a corrupt military and a disinte- 
grating social world in Lombardi’s films continues with his next work, 
Fallen from Heaven. The film opens with panning shots of a crowded, 
squalid Lima, accompanied by the voice of the radio host, Don Ventura, 
assuring his listeners that, as individuals, they have the power to solve 
their own problems—‘You Are Your Destiny’ is the title of his show. 
But if radio is the film’s main referent as coeval medium, the director 
deploys the functional style of Tv drama to portray the three distinct but 
interwoven narratives that unfold. Don Ventura, whose former singing 
career ended when his face was disfigured, falls in love with Veronica— 
but cruelly rejects her on discovering that she has a scar. The second 
story features Don Ventura’s elderly landlords, relics of the old oligarchy, 
whose estates were confiscated during the Velasco regime, and who now 
live off rents from cheap apartments on the outskirts of Lima. They have 
sold all their belongings to the new business elite, and are barely able 
to finance a mausoleum for themselves, costs having risen at a speed 
they cannot fathom due to the hyperinflation of García's first presidency. 
The third plot is an adaptation of Julio Ramón Ribeyro’s ‘Vultures with- 
out Feathers’, a short story about children who make a living on Lima’s 
trash dumps. Mechita, a blind grandmother and former servant of the 
old couple, lives in a shack near Don Ventura with her two grandsons. 
Each story ends in wreckage: Veronica commits suicide; the oligarchic 
couple will rot in their mausoleum; and Mechita is mauled by the hog 
she was trying to feed to provide for her grandchildren, who are left dest- 
itute beside the mountains of rubbish. 


Dostoevsky in Lima 


As Peru entered the Fujimori decade of the 1990s, Lombardi turned 
to another literary adaptation: Dostoevsky’s Crime and Punishment.” 
The result, No Mercy, is one of his most accomplished films to date. 
Lombardi’s Raskolnikov, Ramén Romano, is a brilliant philosophy stu- 
dent who expresses a Nietzschean contempt for bourgeois morality and 
justice. The eviction of a neighbouring family by his heartless land- 
lady gives Ramón the chance to put his ideas into practice. The father, 
Leandro, an unemployed widower, is accused of being a drunk who has 
turned his daughter, Sonia, into a prostitute. Ramón sees them as vic- 
tims. He murders the landlady and steals her money to help Leandro’s 


^ Caídos del cielo, 1990. 3 Sin compasión, 1994. 
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children. But his anti-bourgeois convictions are tested by his encoun- 
ter with Velauchaga, a decadent oligarch who had molested Sonia when 
she was a child. Transgressions of conventional morality on such a scale 
underscore the ambiguity of Ramén’s position—further put in doubt 
when he receives a light sentence on the recommendation of a liberal 
police investigator. 


Lombardi's next film, released in 1996, would be a less substantial work. 
Under the Skin revisits the theme of law enforcement as a tool of the 
powerful, with grotesquely ironic results.4 Percy Corso, a policeman in 
a rural town, tries to do his job with integrity, but class resentment turns 
him into a remorseless criminal. He is coerced into releasing the son of 
the local mayor from prison, but then kills him when he discovers that 
the young man is a sexual rival. To cover his tracks, he copies the meth- 
ods of a serial killer inspired by pre-Columbian sacrificial practices. Two 
years later, Lombardi’s Don't Tell Anyone reverted to the corruption of the 
upper strata of Peruvian society. Based on a novel by Tv presenter Jaime 
Bayly, it portrays the mechanisms through which the scions of ruling 
families are groomed for their place in society.” Joaquin, the gay protago- 
nist of the film, is troubled about his sexual identity, but not about his 
situation as an idle dependent on his violent and racist father. Joaquin’s 
anxieties are assuaged when he learns that in his world of inherited priv- 
ilege, anything is allowed in private as long as he plays his expected role 
in the reproduction of the social order. In a telling moment, Joaquín's 
friend, the son of a drug trafficker, responds to his frustrations with the 
seedy world in which they live: ‘sordid yes, but here we are kings’. 


Captain Pantoja and the Special Services was Lombardi’s third film 
about the military, and his second adaptation of a Vargas Llosa novel. 
Whereas The City and the Dogs survived the reduction of a complex novel 
to a single narrative by virtue of its mordant social critique, Lombardi’s 
Captain Pantoja, with higher production values, is a frankly commer- 
cial account of the establishment of a brothel in the Peruvian jungle 
by the eponymous career officer. The portrayal of the hardboiled radio 
announcer who uncovers the clandestine ‘services’ operation is one of 
few redeeming aspects of the film. The following year Red Ink, based 
on the Chilean Alberto Fuguet's novel about the literary aspirations of 


^ Bajo la piel, 1996. 5 No se lo digas a nadie, 1998. 
6 Pantaleón y las visitadoras, 1999. 
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a crime-desk reporter, would be a much more interesting work.” Again, 
the mass media are centre stage, and Lombardi scavenges from their 
genres to make his film. Scenes of the crime reporters on their beat, 
following up tip-offs from the mayor’s office or the police to snap the 
still-warm corpses of accident victims or lovelorn suicides, have the 
contingent quality of outside Tv broadcasts; or the camera shares its 
subjects’ viewpoint, taking in the streets of Lima through the press van's 
dusty windscreen. 


Downfall on digital 


Lombardi's What the Eye Doesn't See, his most powerful film, also shows 
his command over the images and meaning of film's rival media at 
its most sophisticated. The political background to the story is tawdry 
enough. Alberto Fujimori had been elected as an outsider candidate in 
1990, a beneficiary of the popular repudiation of all the traditional politi- 
cal parties after the disaster of Alan García's hyperinflation and dirty 
war. With support from the military, Fujimori moved to consolidate his 
position in 1992 by suspending Congress, firing the Supreme Court and 
clamping down on the press while he rewrote the Constitution to allow 
himselfa second term. His intelligence chief, Vladimiro Montesinos, was 
meanwhile shoring up his own hold on power through a vast programme 
of blackmail and bribery: judges, generals, congressmen, businessmen 
and TV executives were videoed by Montesinos and his staff accepting 
wads of cash, or frolicking in the brothels they had established for the 
purpose. The dirty war was 1ntensified—over 60,000 are now estimated 
to have died since 1980—and new torture chambers built. Corruption 
also multiplied exponentially. García had had to flee the country to 
escape investigation into corruption charges, subsequently blocked by 
APRA congressmen; but the amounts pale in comparison: Fujimori and 
Montesinos are alleged to have siphoned off at least $2 billion, through 
fake construction contracts and other scams. The country's airports 
became hubs for international drugs and arms trafficking. It was in 
September 2000 that someone-—reports vary: a disaffected ex-army col- 
league, the cra—released the first of many vladivideos to the press. In the 
revelations that followed, members of the elite across the entire political 
spectrum were implicated in the corruption of the regime. Fujimori fled 
to Japan, his family homeland, and faxed his resignation from there. 
Montesinos was captured in 2001 and remains in jail. 


7 Tinta roja, 2000. 
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If the omnipresence of mass media had been a theme of Lombardi’s 
work from the start, in What the Eye Doesn't See television becomes the 
central subject. The question of the medium, and its relation to power 
and money, is imbricated into the production ofthe film itself. During the 
1990s Lombardi had secured the financial backing of foreign producers, 
most notably from Spanish television—although Red Ink was backed by 
Venevisi6n—but he was unable to persuade any of them to fund a film 
about the fall of Fujimori. Making a virtue of necessity, Lombardi shot 
the film digitally. The medium served him well. It has allowed him to 
frame visual worlds within worlds: actual footage from the vladivideos, 
fictional scenes of television studios, albeit shot in Tv drama style, the 
TV screen itself, are integral elements of the film. The real-time disinte- 
gration of relationships is played out across the landscapes of different 
media. At one point, a moody television anchorman storms out of the 
TV studio where his girlfriend is acting in a soap opera; later, he watches 
her in the programme on the television in his flat; later again, we see her 
on the small screen of the building's Cctv security system, ringing for 
admittance at his front door. He does not let her in. 


The film opens with a sequence of vignettes, as each of its characters 
first sees the scandalous video footage on Tv or hears it reported on 
the radio: young mother-to-be Helena and her activist partner, Polanco; 
TV anchorman Gonzalo and his soap-star girlfriend; assorted military 
officers; a wealthy lawyer, Peñaflor; law-court factotum Rodolfo López; 
Chauca, a driver for Montesinos's men. All watch as the scenes of elite 
corruption unfold before their eyes. The film title itself, Ojos que no ven, 
is then shown, in close-up, on the Tv screen. The first post-credit scene 
shows two old men in front of a television in the intensive care unit of 
a public hospital, arguing about the Montesinos tapes. One of them is 
a supporter of Fujimori and the other an old APRA militant from the 
heyday of the populist party, decades before García assumed the leader- 
ship. As the film unfolds, the two men are disabused of their political 
convictions. The Fujimori supporter is unable to defend the disgraced 
leader as revelations of his corruption surface, and the former militant 
is distraught to see prominent APRA members accepting bribes. 


The film picks up on every one of Lombardi's previous themes. The 
superficiality of the new Peruvian elite is exemplified by Gonzalo, the 
presenter whose channel switches allegiance depending on the direction 
of the political winds. He is indifferent to everything except his image, 
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irreparably damaged when cancer scars his face. Meanwhile the preg- 
nant Helena receives death threats after her partner Polanco does a TV 
report—we see him filmed, speaking to another camera—describing how 
he has exhumed the bodies ofthose murdered by Fujimori's secret police. 
Before Helena can persuade Polanco that it is safer to leave well alone, 
she is assaulted in her home by a Montesinos henchman. She rushes 
out but is hit by a car driven by Colonel Revoredo, who—unbeknownst 
to her—was responsible for the murders Polanco was investigating. The 
colonel, dressed in his military regalia, was planning suicide after his 
disgrace in the vladivideos. Helena’s blood on the Colonel’s white dress 
uniform—juxtaposed with the red and white of the Peruvian flag— 
becomes a vivid metaphor of the Fujimori-Montesinos affair. 


Ihe Comédie humaine nature of Lombardi's world, with its repeated 
social types, is given full play here. The law court gofer Rodolfo López is, 
in part, another Ramón from No Mercy, dreaming of saving his beloved 
Eva's family from poverty. But he is also a sort of Peruvian everyman 
who takes the image world for his own. We first see him in his room, 
remote control in hand, the light of the television illuminating his fea- 
tures as he recites along with the characters the dialogue of All About Eve. 
Rodolfo narrates a Hollywood fantasy of his life in interior monologue, 
as he ambles around the law court's corridors. His break comes when 
the court needs someone competent with a videoplayer, to load up the 
vladivideos for the ensuing trials. Rodolfo steals one of the tapes and sells 
it to a TV channel, in the hope of winning the acquisitive Eva's favour 
with the proceeds. 


Chauca, the Montesinos driver, is in some respects another Vitín from 
Mouth of the Wolf. Unwillingly, he drives one of Montesinos's thugs to 
Polanco's flat, and then has to help dispose of the body once Polanco has 
been killed. As the scandal unfolds and Montesinos orders the small fry 
to be thrown to the police as scapegoats, Chauca flees north with his girl- 
friend, hoping to escape across the border to Ecuador. The soldier at the 
frontier spots him, and will not let him pass. But from the roughly shot, 
TV reportage camerawork of the Lima scenes, the movie suddenly opens 
up to filmic proportions beneath the wide blue northern sky as the girl's 
bus pulls away, leaving a shrinking Chauca trapped behind at the border. 
A similar moment occurs with Helena. After the car accident, in which 
she loses her baby, a mortified Colonel Revoredo takes her to his country 
house by the sea to recuperate. Helena hears of Polanco's murder, and 
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drowns herself. Again, the film opens up to encompass the ocean, the 
possibility of escape. 


Like Velauchaga from No Mercy, Pefiaflor, Montesinos's politically pow- 
erful lawyer, is another rapist of young girls, who ravages Mercedes, 
granddaughter of the old APRA activist. Watching the news with her 
grandfather, Mercedes sees the lawyer detained at the airport, trying to 
flee the country, and cries out: "That's who raped me!’ At the end of the 
film, Mercedes is playing her flute in a youth orchestra's half-wrecked 
concert hall; her amputee grandfather watches from the audience. It 
is clear that everyone has been involved in the collusion, subterfuges 
and denials that allowed the Fujimori-Montesinos regime to flourish. 
Perhaps for that very reason, What the Eye Doesn't See has received an 
ambiguous reception in Peru. 


Peripheral visions 


The context of Peruvian narrative fiction is the founding condition for 
Lombardi's work, but his films cannot be reduced to the stories that he 
tells. He adapts literary plots to his own cinematic vision, and integrates 
them into a visual totality that conjoins the many social landscapes of 
Peru. His cinema offers an extraordinary document of the country's fast- 
changing sights and sounds, and a unique national archive of everyday 
speech. His relationship to the early fiction of Vargas Llosa, one of his 
major influences, is instructive. As well as adapting Time of the Hero and 
Captain Pantoja, Lombardi clearly drew on Conversation in the Cathedral 
for the construction of What the Eye Doesn't See; the Russian roulette 
episode from Mouth of the Wolfis inspired by a chapter of Vargas Llosa’s 
The Green House. 


But Lombardi’s vision differs from that of the novelist. In Vargas Llosa’s 
narrative fiction, the move is nearly always from harsh social realities 
to the compensations of the literary or erotic imagination. In contrast 
Lombardi’s characters are forced out of their illusions to encounter 
a grim reality with no palliatives, no way out of their predicaments. 
Suicide, therefore, is one of his recurrent motifs, and burial grounds 
feature prominently in his films. There is a pattern to every one of these 
works: illusions destroyed by reality. Lombardi can present the starkest 


8 Lombardi's latest film, Black Butterfly, 2006, an adaptation of the leading Peruvian 
novelist Alonso Cueto’s Grandes miradas, centres on another Montesinos murder 
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social problems with striking clarity and originality, yet he invariably 
leaves his audiences with a sense that questions have not been resolved. 
In his typical closing sequence, characters walk away from an unutter- 
ably bleak situation into the unknown. 


Vargas Llosa has spoken of the pressures on the Latin American novel 
to forge new forms, new techniques, as it strives to reinvent ‘a society 
in movement’. Some of the same forces are at play in Lombardi’s work. 
The vast discrepancies of contemporary Peruvian existence, its cultural 
and geographical disparities, its pell-mell modernization, its fathomless 
political corruption, the non-stop blare of its Tv and radio shows, in part 
regurgitating its music and letters—in such a country, creating a national 
cinema must be a makeshift task, grabbing whatever images are to hand, 
in the rush to keep up with its unbelievable realities. In the work of 
Francisco Lombardi, these processes are pursued to memorable effect. 
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A Movement of Movements?—21 


AU LOONG-YU 


ALTER-GLOBO IN HONG KONG 


Can you tell us something about your background? 


WAS BORN IN Hong Kong in 1956. My family had come from 

Guangdong in the early 1940s—-my father was an artisan, mak- 

ing small ornaments and the like. He came from the city of 

Foshan, which was known over centuries for its porcelain. In 
Hong Kong, he did several brief spells in factories, but couldn't endure 
factory discipline; he loved his freedom as a craftsman. My mother 
worked alongside him in their workshop at our house. They didn't 
earn much: my three brothers and I sometimes had to walk the streets 
with my father selling souvenirs he had made. We lived in Kowloon, 
but I went to a Catholic secondary school—though I'm not a religious 
person—on Hong Kong island. 


How was the PRC perceived while you were growing up in the 1960s? 


People were divided in their attitudes towards China—though not the 
Hong Kong bourgeoisie, who of course loathed the cc». But in the labour 
movement, there was a deep split between Communist-led unions and 
those run by the KMT, which lasted up until the early yos. The hostility 
between the two peaked in 1956, when the KMT trade unions physically 
attacked cc? unionists. The ccr had extensive influence among work- 
ers: the ‘Socialist Fatherland’ was seen as a counterweight to colonial 
rule. But then in 1967 the Maoist pro-CCP union called a general strike 
that no workers supported, and then in the wake of its failure launched 
an ‘urban warfare’ campaign. This was a bitter disappointment to many 
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workers who had been dedicated to the cause, and who paid a high price 
for the ccp-led unions’ desire to emulate the Gang of Four. The popu- 
lar saying at the time was that they wanted a big strike, Da bagong, but 
instead it was Dahua bagong, a big exaggeration. 


I was a schoolboy during this period, but two things in particular made 
a strong impression on me. Í remember seeing long queues at the post 
office in the early 1960s: people were sending rice, clothes, daily neces- 
sities back to their relatives in China because of the famine. And in 
1967 and 68 there were stories of people beaten to death during the 
Cultural Revolution, and their bodies floating into Hong Kong harbour 
from the Pearl River. 


How was British rule viewed at this time? 


British rule in the postwar era can be divided into two periods either side 
of 1971. In the earlier period, there was a form of spatial apartheid—the 
Tai Ping Shan area was restricted to Westerners—and conditions were 
much more oppressive: working hours were long, wages low and strike 
activity ruthlessly suppressed by the colonial government. National 
oppression took a very visible form: nearly all high-ranking posts were 
occupied by Brits, and English was the only official language; at school, 
we would be refused permission to go to the bathroom if we didn't 
ask in English. 


The British clamped down hard on the labour movement after the 1967 
events—perhaps 4,000 or 5,000 trade unionists were sacked, and 
thousands put in prison. This took a toll from which the Maoist unions 
never recovered. Nevertheless, by the early 70s, pressure had begun to 
mount on the British, both from within and from without, to make some 
reforms in order to maintain any legitimacy. Hong Kong students and 
social activists were agitating for Chinese language rights, and against 
the possible transfer of Diao Yu Island to Japan. A key turning point 
came on 7 July 1971, when the colonial government harshly repressed a 
demonstration by radical nationalist youth movements. A wave of fur- 
ther protests ensued, and the government was forced for the first time to 
permit demonstrations. After that student groups mobilized with some 
success against official corruption, and in 1973 pressured the government 
into forming an Independent Commission, which continues to function. 
Externally, China's rising international status—its assumption of a UN 
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Security Council seat in 1971, Nixon's visit and so on—was an important 
factor pushing the British into granting limited political freedoms. 


How and when were you radicalized? 


By the 1971 mobilizations around the Diao Yu Island. They were organ- 
ized by young students, many of whom were beaten and hospitalized by 
the colonial police. The worldwide radicalization of the 1960s was late 
in coming to Hong Kong—it wasn't till 1970 that young people began to 
respond to socialist or Marxist ideas, for instance. Though the ccr had 
lost much of its base among the Hong Kong workers after 1967, it ben- 
efited greatly from the upsurge in national sentiment among students 
and intellectuals. China, and its Maoist model, was seen as an alterna- 
tive to British rule—though during the course of the 1970s the local cc» 
moved away from advocating the end of colonialism, in the name of 
stability. In student circles, the Maoists were constantly challenged by 
liberal currents and the radical left, notably Trotskyists and anarchists. 
The Chinese Trotskyists had had a presence in Hong Kong since the 
1940s, while anarchism had become fashionable in the early 1970s. I 
followed lively debates in the papers between the two groupings, and 
read Marx and Trotsky as well as Marcuse and Fromm. I was attracted 
to Fromm's humanism, and found Trotsky’s analysis of bureaucracy 
highly relevant to contemporary Chinese history. Many of my classmates 
became Maoists, but despite my youth I felt a strong aversion to the cult 
of personality. I joined the Young Socialist Group, which moved increas- 
ingly in a Trotskyist direction, but disintegrated in the early 1980s. 


What did you do after graduating? 


I finished high school in 1974, and worked in the offices of a British and 
then us trading firm until 1977. After that I spent two years working 
in factories, making garments and Japanese watches. I then enrolled at 
Hong Kong Baptist College to study Chinese, which I went on to teach 
in high schools until 1995. 


What was the response in Hong Kong to Tiananmen Square, and to the 
democracy movement more generally? 


The initial reaction was both horror and anger—including among pro- 
Beijing groups, though these repented their criticisms of the CCP soon 
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enough. Many dissidents fled China in the wake of the repression, but 
they mostly went to the us, and so had little impact on Hong Kong’s 
political scene. The real effect of Tiananmen Square was to bolster 
the liberals in Hong Kong, who became dominant in the opposition 
camp—a position derived not from any innate strength, but from the 
degeneration of ‘really existing socialism’. The 1989 crackdown made 
for a glaring contrast between colony and mainland, which increasingly 
came to be seen as a barbaric, absolutist regime. 


Not that Hong Kong itself was an authentic liberal democracy, even by the 
time Britain’s ninety-nine year lease expired. For all the rhetoric, Patten 
did little towards democratization: prior to the 1997 handover, only half 
the seats in the legislative council were directly elected under universal 
suffrage. It was only the fierce opposition of the Chinese government 
and its backers in Hong Kong to such a small step that enabled the UK to 
garner some credibility. This was nothing new: in the early 1980s, when 
the colonial government began to introduce direct elections, the heads of 
the pro-CC? unions opposed it, claiming that ‘We workers only care for 
fan piao [rice voucher], not xuan piao [ballot]. The ccp’s rigidity made 
Patten's piecemeal democratic engineering appear more significant than 
it really was. In fact, London's reforms simply served to ensure that in 
1997, power was peacefully retained by the same set of mandarins as 
before, the colony's Administrative Officers, only this time under the 
leadership of a governor appointed by Beijing, Tung Chi Wah. 


Nevertheless, there has been significant progress for Hong Kong 
Chinese since the days of my youth. There is now a clear agenda for uni- 
versal suffrage and parliamentary democracy, which was totally lacking 
in the 1970s. The democratic movement in Hong Kong is important, 
since freedom of the press and assembly are the only weapons we have 
to defend our autonomy, and resist the political convergence between 
the one-party regime on the mainland, and Hong Kong's mandarins 
and tycoons. Liberal democracy does provide working people with a 
space to resist, which is entirely lacking in mainland China. However, 
because of the dominance of liberal ideas, these democratic aspirations 
are never linked to social and economic rights. Even three or four years 
ago, the minimum wage was seen as a radical demand. Hong Kong soci- 
ety is very atomized: few people join political parties, social movements 
and trade unions are very weak, and it is difficult to mobilize rank and 
file members in any great numbers. Movements are often led by paid 
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officials. Such a low organizational starting point makes it hard to wage 
a prolonged democratic struggle, and it seems likely that if full universal 
suffrage and parliamentary democracy arrived in Hong Kong, the same 
clique would be able to monopolize it. 


Can you tell us about what has happened since 1997? What has the process of 
integration with the PRC involved? 


The idea of 'one country, two systems' was essentially the invention of 
Deng Xiaoping. When the PRC's leaders spoke in the 1980s of learning 
from Hong Kong, they naturally did not mean freedom ofthe press or lim- 
ited democratic rights, but the example of Hong Kong capitalism. After 
1997 mainland corporations rapidly moved to strengthen control over 
Hong Kong's media—Tv, newspapers and so on—resulting in growing 
self-censorship on the part of broadcasters and journalists. In economic 
terms, Hong Kong was already undergoing de-industrialization before 
the handover: whereas manufacturing accounted for a third of the labour 
force in 1986, by 1996 it had dropped to a tenth. The overwhelming 
bulk of jobs—over go per cent today—are in the service sector. A deep 
restructuring of the working class is under way, as hundreds of thou- 
sands of workers, especially women, have been forced into increasingly 
precarious employment. The main effect of the handover was to greatly 
accelerate this trend towards downward mobility. Even service jobs 
have shifted to southern China: banks, insurance companies, airliners, 
accounting firms and so on all have their logistics bases in Shenzhen 
or Guangzhou, where wages are a fraction of those in Hong Kong, and 
white-collar workers never strike. As a result, Hong Kong wages dropped 
by a third or more across the board after the Asian Crisis. 


Many people left Hong Kong before the handover: there was an enor- 
mous middle-class migration to the West. The shortage of teachers, 
incidentally, made it easier for me to secure jobs in better schools. But 
Hong Kongese are still much more able to travel than mainlanders. 
Under the rules of ‘one country, two systems’, citizens of both Hong 
Kong and the mainland PRC need an internal passport to cross from 
one side to the other; but it is easy for Hong Kongese to get this pass- 
port, whereas mainlanders face a number of obstacles—notably the 
Hukou household registration system, which practically makes second- 
class citizens of the rural population. In effect, the richer you are, the 
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easier it is to come to Hong Kong—making for a form of combined 
spatial and social apartheid. 


Beijing mandarins from time to time warn Hong Kong residents not 
to turn the region into an 'anti-communist base’. But for all its distaste 
for Hong Kong’s autonomy, ‘socialist’ Beijing has long depended on 
the capitalist colony: from 1949-79, one third of all foreign exchange 
earned by the PRC came through Hong Kong. For the moment, they 
cannot take any drastic measures to curtail that autonomy, which 
would greatly radicalize local opinion. Gradual erosion seems the most 
likely path in the long run, barring the advent of significant resistance 
on the mainland. 


How did the Globalization Monitor originate? What is its readership? 


Globalization Monitor was founded in 1999, just a few months before 
Seattle. A group of activists including Gerard Greenfield, John Chan 
and myself had already been in contact with trade unionists and 
environmentalists, and in 1997 we staged the first anti-globalization 
protest in Hong Kong, against the World Bank. Other Hong Kong social 
movements just ignored us, so after more serious discussions we decided 
to launch a journal and website, Globalization Monitor, with the aim of 
providing public education among trade unions and NGOs. We initially 
worked with the Confederation of Trade Unions (cru). The Monitor 
currently has 12 editorial board members, drawn from the women’s move- 
ment, Greens, trade unions and public-sector unions. The readership 
we aim at is first of all Chinese workers, rather than English-speakers; 
we devote what resources we have to reporting the truth as broadly as 
possible in Chinese, and then see if we can secure enough international 
support for publishing materials in English. 


A second strand of our tactics is to help spread the news of workers 
involved in spontaneous strikes. Through our network of contacts in 
mainland China, we gather information on labour conditions and dis- 
putes there. Where possible, we invite the more outspoken workers to 
Hong Kong to take part in informal discussion groups—though this is 
complicated and prohibitively expensive for most migrant workers, since 
in order to travel they have first to return all the way to their home village 
and apply for a passport there. Our idea is to raise the awareness of the 
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workers who do make it here, with a view to their eventually becoming 
activists themselves. 


What sort of campaigns have you been able to mount? 


In 2004, through our mainland contacts we heard about two battery 
factories in Huizhou owned by Gold Peak, where r77 workers were diag- 
nosed with cadmium poisoning. The company has 12,000 employees 
worldwide, and annual revenues of over $500m. We leaked the story 
to the press in Hong Kong, and it hit the headlines: the cxo of Gold 
Peak, Victor Lo, is a member of the Hong Kong Executive Council. 
The company also has factories in Shenzhen and one in Hong Kong, 
where we heard about more cases of cadmium poisoning, which we 
also publicized. The story was picked up by the mainland press, and in 
late 2004, Central China TV made a programme about it that was—by 
their standards—surprisingly critical. This made a big contribution to 
raising public awareness about the costs of the ‘Chinese miracle’: a pre- 
viously indifferent public now at least had some knowledge of what was 
happening. We've circulated the programme to workers on DVD as an 
educational tool, to show them that it is possible for the national media 
to pick up their stories. This hope is the real gain from our action; sadly, 
the report on national TV was not enough to pressure Gold Peak into 
meeting workers claims for compensation. Three times in 2006 we 
arranged for Gold Peak workers to come to Hong Kong, where they tried 
to meet with senior executives of the company, and publicly picketed 
Victor Lo. In November 2006 we finally succeeded in setting up a meet- 
ing between Lo and the workers. But he rebuffed their claims—and is 
now suing Globalization Monitor and the cru. 


What has been the response to Globalization Monitor from other Hong Kong 
organizations? 


Hong Kong's social movements are generally very conservative, in part 
because of the deep-seated individualism of the culture. It is very hard to 
get people to participate actively, something the democratic movement 
has also experienced—though they can draw large numbers to demon- 
strations, they have very few committed cadres or intellectuals. Up until 
around 2002-3, trade unionists, NGOs and community groups would 
listen to what we were saying, but did not agree. After 2002-3, things 
changed significantly—the government was privatizing relentlessly, 
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making sweeping cuts, and many public employees lost their jobs. This 
set off a first wave of radicalization, during which people became more 
sceptical about the effects of neoliberal globalization. This laid the foun- 
dations for us to form the Hong Kong People’s Alliance on the wro 
(HKPA) in September 2004, and prepare for the anti-wro action week at 
the end of 2005. 


What has been the impact of WrO accession on China? 


Overall, the impact has been to speed up capital-friendly restructuring. 
State-owned enterprises, initially the manufacturing and energy sec- 
tors, bore the brunt of this: a total of 26 million manufacturing jobs 
were lost between 1996 and 2001. The effect of the wro on agricul- 
ture will destroy the basis of the small peasant economy. Agricultural 
tariffs have been slashed as per wro requirements, and are now 
among the lowest in the world, while domestic farm subsidies were 
cut from 1o per cent of total agricultural production value to 8.5 per 
cent. China recently became a net importer of agricultural products, 
an alarming development for a country of its size and agrarian tradi- 
tions. Government officials point to the abolition of agricultural taxes 
as a measure beneficial to farmers. But this tax only ever accounted 
for a fraction of the money peasants pay to officials, who impose 
all kinds of ‘fees’ for education, infrastructure or even local militia. 
Moreover, there are numerous cases of land being expropriated from 
farmers for commercial purposes. 


In accordance with wro rules, in 2007 China will have to open its 
service sector, including banking and finance. In the last few years the 
banking sector has shed 250,000 workers. There has already been a 
general commercialization of services, which has affected education in 
particular. It will also make China much more vulnerable to regional 
financial crises than was the case in 1997. This is all the more pressing 
in view of the unreliability of official data: no one knows the real amount 
of non-performing loans, or of hidden foreign debt. There is a range of 
estimates for illegal capital flight—perhaps as high as $7obn, much of it 
laundered through Hong Kong or Macau. 


The lack of transparency surrounding the true state of the Chinese 
economy is obviously connected to the issue of corruption. The reality 
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is that elites are immune to prosecution despite the occasional trial 
of an official. In fact, very often these trials are more about faction 
fights than weeding out corruption. Tiananmen sent the message that 
the bureaucracy is entirely above the law. We are witnessing a revival 
of the ancient tradition according to which criminal charges applied 
only to commoners; perhaps an even better analogy would be mianzui 
tiejuan—a kind of certificate, made of iron, granted to the emperors 
favourite ministers which pardoned them for all crimes in advance. 
In these conditions, there can be no rule of law. The same principle 
helps make sense of the post-Soviet experience. A European activist I 
met in 1990 argued that the Soviet bureaucracy could not go capitalist, 
because it lacked the money to buy the national assets; but since they 
were above the law, they could simply plunder them. 


Has there been any opposition to the wro within China? 


Owing to severe censorship, most workers in the PRC don't really 
understand much about what impact the wro will have on them. 
Globalization Monitor's editors have done many interviews, and discov- 
ered that rural migrant workers knew least of all; state-sector workers 
are more knowledgeable—those in auto factories will have heard, for 
example, of tariffs on cars being cut, and know that this will affect their 
jobs. But the general response from workers has been apathy. Some 
opposition has come from inside the party bureaucracy and academia, 
though before 2001 this was confined to a very small circle of New Left 
intellectuals. Since then, critics have become more outspoken, but often 
on purely nationalist grounds. They will attack a mode of accumulation 
that is too dependent on foreign capital, but they are not opposed to the 
WTO on principle; rather, they support entry on more favourable terms. 
Han Deqiang, for instance, has advocated pushing for better protec- 
tions while China gains greater access to the world market, allowing 
it to increase its share of global trade.' From a nationalist perspective, 
China has every right to seek profits—hence the recent recurrence of 
arguments for a strong military to defend China's geopolitical inter- 
ests; after all, there are oilfields in Indonesia, coal and iron ore mines 
in Peru to be protected. 


' Han Deqiang, The Crash—The Global Trap and China's Realistic Choice, 
Pengzhuang 2000 
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Some have argued that the best way to mobilize workers in order to secure their 
rights is through using legal means. What is your view of such a strategy? 


Han Dongfang, who founded the China Labour Bulletin, has been argu- 
ing on these lines for over a decade.” I think these tactics have been a 
failure. To begin with, workers always act according to the law in the first, 
second and third instance. In almost every case we have come across in 
the course of research for Globalization Monitor, before they had gone on 
strike or organized demonstrations and roadblocks, workers have been 
petitioning the government or private companies for years. And officials 
or managers have always turned them away. Han also argues that you 
can transform existing trade unions by calling for elections. This is prob- 
lematic enough in the state sector, where the primary role of unions has 
always been to raise productivity, rather than protect workers’ rights. In 
the private sector, where the worst abuses and violations of labour rights 
take place, the situation is far worse: there are no genuine trade unions 
at all. Often the boss will simply assign union posts, and the personnel 
manager is usually chairman of the union. In the Gold Peak factories 
on the mainland, assembly line supervisors have been appointed union 
members. How can the workers collectively respond to this? How can 
they approach a union official and ask for fresh elections, when the per- 
son they have to ask is their boss? 


In his two books on Chinese labour, Han has made clear the rationale 
behind his legalistic strategy: pointing to the terrible consequences of 
the Cultural Revolution, he says explicitly that a popular uprising is to 
be avoided at all costs. We understand his concern, but reject the idea 
that the legal path is the only avenue of attack. In fact, in the majority 
of cases, when workers go on strike or block the road, nothing terrible 
has happened, no one has been killed—and the workers at least man- 
age to win back some of their wages, or score other partial successes. 
Moreover, Chinese peasants can endure a tremendous amount. If they 
do become violent and burn your property, it is nearly always your fault. 
In a Taiwanese-owned shoe factory at Xing Ang, the workers had become 
so downtrodden that they virtually destroyed the place; several of them 
were sent to jail, but we would see management as being responsible 
for their condition in the first place. On the whole, outcomes are more 


4 See Han Dongfang, ‘Chinese Labour Struggles’, NLR 34, Sept-Oct 2005. 
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peaceful, and any violence tends to be in the private sector, where work- 
ers are more vulnerable. The predominance of rural migrant workers 
there, however, makes organizing more difficult—they are from a more 
individualistic farming culture, and are deeply divided among them- 
selves. But spontaneous strikes are in our experience more effective than 
approaching personnel managers or government officials. 


Overseas labour organizations have taken divergent stances on China's official 
unions—some pointing to limited achievements such as securing permission 
for union branches in Wal-Mart. What approach would you recommend? 


In my view, supposed gains such as in the case of Wal-Mart are 
largely meaningless. The All-China Federation of Trade Unions pock- 
ets union dues without providing the workforce with any bargaining 
power. It presents a very convincing facade to organizations such as the 
International Confederation of Free Trade Unions, but does not permit 
workers to speak freely to foreign delegates. The official unions are not 
run for the benefit of the workers. Their Western counterparts should 
really oppose recognition of the ACFTU, and refuse to talk to them unless 
they allow people independent trade union rights. 


What role did China play in the wro negotiations at the Hong Kong 
ministerial conference in 2005? 


The most important factor allowing the Hong Kong meeting to advance 
beyond the Doha round was the betrayal of small developing countries 
by the G20 leaders, China, India and Brazil, who sacrificed the former's 
interests and made a compromise with the EU and vs. Many Asian 
NGOs and delegates were reluctant to criticize China—as a ‘socialist’, 
anti-imperialist state—but the position of the Chinese government 
was completely clear: it would fully accept the Doha agenda, especially 
non-agricultural market access and GATTS, as long as a few token con- 
cessions were made to developing countries to sweeten the pill. The 
Trade Minister Bo Xilai said that ‘China enjoys comparative advantages 
in low- to medium-end products. Therefore, China hopes to develop 
a new market for herself.’ The Chinese delegation took part in all 
Green Room negotiations, from which all but a handful of developing 
countries were excluded. Those expecting China to defend their inter- 
ests were sorely disappointed. 
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Can you tell us more about the HKPA? 


The HKPA was set up in 2004, and its backbone really came from the 
CTU and its affiliates the Asia Monitor Resource Centre, the migrant 
workers union, and Globalization Monitor. A range of other organiza- 
tions also participated—independent trade unions, migrant workers, 
sex workers, student and community groups—but the Hong Kong 
branches of Greenpeace stayed away, perhaps with one eye on their 
operations in China. The migrant workers have been an especially 
strong component. Filipinos and Indonesians working in Hong Kong 
can mobilize in far greater numbers than local Chinese, which is rather 
shameful. It’s a very diverse coalition, with around three dozen member 
organizations in total. In the run-up to the wro Ministerial, the HKPA’s 
dozen-strong coordinating committee linked together international and 
local mobilizations. The latter remained small compared to the interna- 
tional delegations, at least until the 18 December demonstration. 


How did the protests against the 2005 wro Ministerial unfold? 


We spent a year preparing for the Ministerial. Campaigning against 
free trade in Hong Kong has been difficult—it has been a free port for 
150 years, a status which has supposedly made it so prosperous. Thirty 
years ago activism on this front would have been easier. Working con- 
ditions were much harder, and people still remembered imperialist 
sponsorship of the opium trade. We expected a cool reception, but the 
response has been surprisingly positive, in part because of the edu- 
cational work Globalization Monitor has done over the past few years. 
We are no longer so isolated. 


But it was the international support that was the most significant ele- 
ment in the protests' success. The fact that 2,000 Koreans would be 
attending, including 150 delegates from the Korean Confederation of 
Trade Unions and ten times that number from the Korean Peasants 
League, was widely reported in the media. Attention was drawn to the 
plight of Korean farmers, whose livelihoods had been destroyed by the 
WTO. They were fantastic, very organized and well drilled: the women 
beat their drums at the back, and the men advanced on the police 
barricades as one. The Koreans also won over local opinion by leafleting 
in Chinese, and had banners written in Chinese proclaiming 'Agriculture 


is the base of a nation'. 
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On the very first day, 13 December, I was one of dozens of speakers at a 
rally organized by the HKPA, and had just handed over to the next speaker 
when the demonstration suddenly dispersed—everyone had rushed to 
the waterfront to watch over a hundred Koreans jumping into the sea. 
The police had no idea what to do. There were some skirmishes with the 
police on 14 December. Then, on 15 December the Korean farmers did a 
march involving one step forward and kneeling three times—a gesture 
to a shared Confucian heritage that resonated with many Hong Kongese. 
Local Tv journalists interviewed members of the public, who generally 
expressed sympathy for the farmers—their livelihoods are under threat, 
they had to protest. Interestingly, the news coverage was rebroadcast in 
South China, something local Chinese governments don’t generally do. 
However, some of the local groups, as well as fishermen’s and farm- 
ers’ organizations from other countries, were not happy about this: the 
Korean farmers deflected attention from demonstrations they had organ- 
ized, which were scarcely reported. 


The ante was really raised on the ryth, when protestors—Koreans 
at the forefront—broke through the police cordon and shut off the 
entire Wan Chai district, where the Ministerial was being held. In the 
evening, the police used tear gas on the crowds and made hundreds of 
arrests—including Kang Ki Kab, a Korean MP who had accompanied his 
countrymen; he was told by police to persuade them to retreat, but he 
refused. A demonstration had been planned to coincide with the closing 
ceremony the following day, but some of the HKPA’s leadership wanted 
to cancel it, fearing police repression. Fortunately it went ahead, and over 
1,000 locals spontaneously joined in; some even sent food and medicine 
to the Korean delegates. Altogether the demonstrations involved around 
8,000 people. Hong Kong residents had never seen confrontations like 
this, which proved a great education for them. 


What are the HKPA’s future plans? 


After the anti-wTo protests in 2005, it was agreed to hold a Hong Kong 
Social Forum to discuss future strategies for mobilization in China. It 
will involve the HKPA as well as some church groups and small unions, 
but will be smaller in scale than the 2005 events. Still, we are expect- 
ing a delegation of dozens of Korean farmers, with whom Hong Kong 
organizations have forged good links after helping them with court 
cases arising from the demonstrations last year. In general, exchanges 
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between Chinese and international activists will be crucial to our efforts 
in the long term, and we are going to set up a bilingual website to facili- 
tate these debates. We are also discussing mobilizing around the 2008 
Olympics, providing alternative information and critical thought on 
China in the run-up to the Beijing games. We are in talks with other 
groups about the idea of organizing a Workers Olympics, but the author- 
ities would clearly not allow such an event to go ahead. It is hard to do 
even minor things in China. But we will keep trying. 
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TOM MERTES 
WHITEWASHING JACKSON 


Reviewing the wave of political upheavals around 1830 that overthrew the 
Bourbons in France, detached Belgium from the Netherlands, secured 
Catholic emancipation to Ireland, brought the Reform Bill to England and 
unleashed civil wars in Spain and Portugal, in his Age of Revolution Eric 
Hobsbawm saw the most radical popular advance of the time 1n the election 
of Andrew Jackson as President of the United States. Viewed comparatively, 
two landmarks of his presidency stand out. The electorate of 1828 that put 
Jackson into power, with a record 56 per cent of the vote, was by far the 
largest in history: over a million strong, it was three times the size of the 
American turnout in 1824. The mobilization that produced this majority, 
moreover, was the work of the first modern mass political party. The second 
development was more original than the first, but together they spelt a lasting 
transformation of American democracy, of whose importance posterity has 
never doubted. The reputation of the man personifying this change remains 
far more contested. In his own day, Jackson was hailed by many as a heroic 
democrat, the beau ideal of a selfmade man who rose to the nation’s high- 
est post as a foe of social privilege and slayer of the ‘monster bank’, saviour 
of the nation and fearless champion of the people. Others saw him as ‘King 
Andrew’, a divisive tyrant driven by petty personal prejudices, contemptuous 
of the law of the land and merciless to the weak, who debauched government 
with a spoils system and destroyed the nation’s prosperity with a fixation 
on hard money. 
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The facts of Jackson’s career are stark enough. He was born in 1767 of 
poor Scots-Irish parents, immigrants from Ulster, in the former lands of 
the Catawba peoples, where North and South Carolina meet—an area well 
known for its opposition to the eastern elites. At the age of fourteen, he 
served the insurgents against George 111. Captured by the British, he was 
slashed with a sword-blow by an officer, leaving a declivity in his skull for 
which Jackson never forgave them. For the rest of his life, he continued 
to believe that they wanted to retake the continent. Becoming increasingly 
obstreperous after his mother’s death soon afterwards, he frittered away a 
sudden inheritance from a grandfather in Ireland, but learned enough law 
to get himself appointed by a drinking companion as a prosecutor in the 
frontier zone of Tennessee—not yet a state—at the age of twenty-one. En 
route to Tennessee, he purchased his first woman slave. Like many later 
ambitious presidents, he then moved up the social and political ladder 
through marriage to the daughter of a state surveyor and land speculator. 
Jackson rose swiftly on the frontier as a cotton planter, speculator and slave 
trader. In his early thirties, he became Tennessee’s first Congressman, and 
a year later was briefly Senator, before quitting for a lucrative job as a circuit 
judge back home. 

However, Jackson’s real political breakthrough came from the camp, 
not the courtroom. A trigger-happy brawler, duellist and warmonger, who 
had long itched for military command, he got his chance in 1812, when war 
broke out with Britain. Ordered south by Madison to block any danger of 
Indian insurgents linking up with British forces or the Spanish in Florida, 
he crushed a small Creek rising, unleashing a proverbial hatred for the 
enemy with an exemplary massacre, and was allowed to dictate terms of 
surrender that confiscated more than half of Creek lands—territory cover- 
ing most of today's Alabama and a sizeable part of Georgia—regardless of 
whether or not the population had fought against him. Soon afterwards, 
Jackson cemented his military fame with a successful defence of New 
Orleans against an assault by British regulars, a battle fought—unknown to 
both sides—as the ink was already dry on the Treaty of Ghent that concluded 
the war. Nonetheless, he was widely feted as a second Washington, who had 
saved the nation—after the humiliation of the torching of the White House 
by Admiral Cockburn’s forces—in its second ordeal against Britain. 

Now a full General, and appointed the us military commander in the 
South, Jackson made sure he stayed in the limelight with a series of annexa- 
tions and lunges beyond the Umon’s borders. In these years, he pioneered 
operations of ethnic cleansing. Explaining that whites and Indians could not 
coexist in peaceful proximity to one another, he implemented the transfer 
of thousands of Cherokees, Choctaws, Chickasaws and Creeks beyond the 
Mississippi, nominally in compensation for the loss of their lands to the 
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east, in practice with widespread loss of their lives as well. In 1818, on the 
pretext of a punitive expedition against the Seminoles, without any constitu- 
tional declaration of war he seized Florida from Spain, summarily hanging 
a couple of stray Britons for good measure, with Cuba as his intended next 
stop—actions that caused a storm m Washington, but were eventually 
covered, leading to the satisfactory detachment of the peninsula from 
Madrid with the Adams-Onís Treaty of 1819. With more dead Indians and 
more land, Jackson’s star climbed ever higher in the political sky. 

By 1824 he was poised to run for President. The Republican Party 
created by Jefferson, still overwhelmingly dominant, was split between 
competing regional contenders—Adams from the Northeast, Clay from the 
West, Crawford and Calhoun from the South—allowing Jackson to enter 
an evenly divided race, in which he won more popular votes than any of his 
opponents. But because the Electoral College was unable to muster a major- 
ity, the election was thrown to the House of Representatives, where Henry 
Clay, who detested Jackson as a lawless adventurer, swung the presidency 
to Adams—who then appointed Clay Secretary of State. Capitalizing on this 
‘corrupt bargain’, and casting himself as a fearless outsider challenging an 
iniquitous establishment, four years later Jackson won by a landslide. 

Once in power, Jackson’s first priorities were a purge of the civil service 
to install his supporters at all levels of the federal bureaucracy, and more 
sweeping measures of ethnic cleansing, rammed through Congress with the 
Indian Removal Act of 1830. Next came an assault on the country’s proto- 
central bank, the congressionally chartered but privately owned Second Bank 
of America, viewed by Jackson as a citadel of monopoly wealth and improper 
political influence. This was a hugely popular campaign against the ‘monied 
interest’ that helped him win a resounding second term in 1832, when the 
rallying power of the newly created Democratic Party machine, the coun- 
try’s first mass political organization, came into full play; in 1828, Jackson 
had headed a faction, but by 1832 he could count on the support of Party 
conclaves across the country at state and local levels. His final years in office 
saw him embroiled in tariff disputes with South Carolina, efforts to censor 
abolitionist mail to the South, and a speculative bubble that burst soon after 
his exit. Of more lasting significance, Texas was prised away from Mexico, 
if without Jackson himself being able to annex it, and mass deportation and 
death visited on ever larger numbers of indigenous people. His immedi- 
ate legacy was secured by the election of Van Buren, his long-time political 
manager and lieutenant, in 1836, and—in a more emphatic sense—by that 
of his Tennessee client James Polk in 1844, arguably the most successful 
expansionist in Us history. 

Jackson polarized American opinion in his own lifetime, and has 
divided historians ever since. Sean Wilentz’s portrait of him, produced for 
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a series edited by Arthur Schlesinger, draws heavily on his recent Rise of 
American Democracy (2005), of which—Jackson looming larger than either 
Jefferson or Lincoln—it can be regarded as a biographical distillation. ‘Old 
Hickory’ does not lend himseif easily to political hagiography, but Wilentz 
has shown himself capable of rising to the occasion. Well-regarded in the 
eighties as the author of Chants Democratic, a radical study of the early 
industrial working class in New York in the tradition of Edward Thompson, 
in recent years Wilentz has caught the public eye for the intensity of his 
identification with the Democratic Party, and its last president. A 'family 
friend' of Clinton and intimate of his courtier Sidney Blumenthal, whose 
apologia for the President he vetted, Wilentz shot to prominence with an 
impassioned address to the House of Representatives, in which he warned 
that to impeach the incumbent would "leave the Presidency permanently 
disfigured and diminished, at the mercy as never before of the caprices of 
any Congress’; ‘the Presidency, historically the centre of leadership during 
our great national ordeals, will be crippled in meeting the inevitable chal- 
lenges of the future’. Even the New York Times found him excessive. Extolling 
Clinton for launching the Balkan War—'the first us President to stop a 
genocide—Wilentz has since explained to Rolling Stone that his successor 
(notwithstanding ‘high marks for ousting the Taliban’) is the worst president 
in American history. Modern Republicanism, indeed, is a toxic descendant of 
the very party that was created to frustrate Jackson's Democracy, the Whigs 
of the 1830s and 1840s. With these retrojections, the scene is set for an 
update of the man they vilified. The onset and outcome of an American epic 
become joined in a time-warped loop, as Wilentz's outbursts at detractors of 
Jackson—‘losers’ literature —match fulminations at critics of Clinton at the 
other end of the Democratic narrative: the former's 'forceful style' establish- 
ing ‘the foundations of the modern democratic presidency’ menaced by the 
impeachment of the latter. 

Wilentz’s central argument is that Jackson had a coherent body of politi- 
cal ideas that underpinned his decision-making process. He was a complete 
Jeffersonian in his distaste for excessive government expenditure, his 
belief in spreading the nation ever-westward, his support of the ‘common 
{naturally white] man’, strict construction of the Constitution, suspicion to 
the point of paranoia of the ‘monied interest’, and the idea that the federal 
government should not create or protect elite privileges. His great achieve- 
ment was to govern the nation in the spirit of these popular prinaples. 
‘Democracy’s ascendancy was Jackson's greatest triumph’, as Wilentz puts 
it—'the supreme reason why his legacy retains its lustre'. Formulated in 
this simplistic way, the claim is quite empty. The expansion of the American 
electorate preceded Jackson, who himself did nothing to enlarge it. His presi- 
dency responded to changes such as the opening of the franchise to all white 
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adult males in almost all of the states, the hardening of separate spheres for 
men and women, the rise of labour organization and, of course, religious 
revival—it did not create them. The central innovation of his presidency lay 
elsewhere, in the construction of a modern political machine capable of inte- 
grating the popular forces unleashed by these developments, against the 
background of the wide-ranging cultural transformation of the period that 
Charles Sellers has called the ‘Market Revolution’. The actual architect of the 
ascendant Democratic Party, however, was Van Buren rather than Jackson, 
who had neither the same organizational gifts nor interests. Intellectually, 
on the other hand, Jackson was the more radical of the two—envisaging, at 
least at the outset, a series of major alterations to the Constitution: aboli- 
tion of the Electoral College and direct elections of senators and the federal 
judiciary. It is significant, however, that these got nowhere. Jackson never 
campaigned for democratic reforms to the political system. His leader- 
ship was essentially plebiscitary: the appeal of a military strongman. By 
temperament a natural autocrat, he fitted the role well, unlike the political 
generals—Harrison, Grant, Eisenhower—who followed him. 

Nor was Jackson's economic legacy in itself very substantial. His attack 
on the Second Bank was fed by his conviction that, as Wilentz puts it, 


improper activist government meant granting privileges to unaccountable 
monied men on the make as well as to those already well established. Sound, 
restrained government meant ending those privileges and getting the wealthy 
off the backs of ordinary Americans, ‘the humble members of society’. 


But, combining suspicion of federal banking with a dislike of paper cur- 
rency, he had no coherent alternative as a system of popular credit in mind. 
The result was a zigzag to chaos in his second mandate, as he redistrib- 
uted federal deposits to ‘pet’ state banks, leaving an antagonized Second 
Bank in competition with them. This produced an inflationary bubble as 
loans for land sales and other speculative investments multiplied. Even 
Wilentz concedes the ‘enormous government-sponsored land racket’ that 
ensued, over which Jackson in practice presided. Belatedly, however, his 
administration, in principle committed to hard money, started to require 
all payments for land in specie. This was a key contributing factor in the 
subsequent financial collapse, only just held off till he left office (here was a 
genuine analogy with Clinton). 

Jackson’s blunderbuss approach to opponents led to no clearer results 
in the other major economic conflict of his tenure, over the tariff of 1828. 
Increasing the price of foreign goods, this hit the Southern states much harder 
than the North, because with little manufacturing they were more import- 
dependent. The South felt, correctly, that it was paying for the protection of 
Northern manufacturing and the development of Northern infrastructure. 
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South Carolina, with the most slaves per capita in the Union, took the lead 
in opposing the tariff, eventually electing a convention that declared it in 
contravention of the state's sovereignty, and thus void. Thundering against 
this threat to the Union, Jackson sent the navy to Charleston harbour to 
demonstrate federal resolve in tax-collection, and got a ‘Force Bill’ through 
Congress giving him the right to attack those arrayed against him, if their 
defiance persisted. At Clay’s instigation, however, Congress watered down 
the tariff and the dispute petered out, each side claiming victory. Wilentz 
lauds Jackson for ‘fortitude and cunning’ in resolving the crisis, but the 
episode was in large part shadow-boxing. What lay behind it was a more 
intractable tension, between mounting hostility to slavery in the North and 
angry reaction to abolitionism in the South. 

Here, naturally, Old Hickory acted to suppress criticism of the system 
on which his personal fortune was built. Jackson’s commitment to slavery— 
truculent like everything else about him—is an obvious embarrassment for 
Wilentz’s encomium, putting his hero's reputation at risk with an important 
Democratic voting bloc today. But he is equal to the challenge. ‘It is easy to 
judge Jackson according to neo-abolitiomst standards, to condemn him as 
slaveholder and, even further, as pro-slavery’, he writes, but ‘such verdicts, 
though, too often have more to do with the self-regarding sanctimony of pos- 
terity than they do with history’. No doubt Jackson was in his way a typical 
slave-owner, and ‘might even be counted as a pro-slavery man—except 
that, in the 1830s, the vast majority of white Americans, including the vast 
majority of anti-slavery northerners, blanched at the prospect of stirring a 
slave uprising’. The exculpation by bland non-sequitur is transparent. In 
Wilentz’s casting, Jackson was essentially moved by a commendable desire 
to preserve the unity of American democracy from sectional strife—a kind 
of rough-hewn Lincoln before his day. 

Far greater exertions are required to burnish Jackson’s bid to construct 
a Herrenvolk republic free of Indians. Here Wilentz’s contortions are truly 
exemplary. His Jackson is a ‘sincere if unsentimental paternalist', who simply 
wished for the good of the indigenous peoples, killing them only when 
‘provoked’—though he lets slip a few pages earlier that he was a 'fire-eating 
hater of unyielding Indians’. Yielding Indians were those who agreed to 
‘voluntary’ removal from their ancestral lands, for their own protection, to 
‘safe havens’ (Kurdistans for the 19th century?), so rescuing them from the 
‘obliteration’ that would otherwise have befallen them. If these operations did 
not go quite as ‘smoothly and benevolently as Jackson had expected’, this was 
an unfortunate outcome he had in no way intended. His main fault lay only 
in too much financial rectitude. ‘Determined to minimize federal costs and 
extinguish the national debt’, he scanted on funds for ‘the care and protec- 
tion of the relocated’. Criticisms of his actions at the time—to which Wilentz 
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devotes only a few paragraphs, also understating the fierce resistance from 
the Indians themselves—were rife with hypocrisy and pseudo-philanthropy, 
unable to see, as Jackson did, that the existence of independent sovereign 
nations like the Cherokees was unconstitutional. Certainly, ‘in order to save 
the Indians, Jackson's policy also destroyed thousands of them', but to attack 
him unduly on these grounds is to ‘confuse tragedy with melodrama’. 

In this repellent casuistry, systematically whitewashing a murderous 
programme of ethnic cleansing, that word stands out: tragedy. It recurs on 
page after page of unctuous euphemism. There were ‘numerous tragedies’ 
in Jackson’s presidency, ‘tragic limits’ to his outlook, and ‘tragic dimensions’ 
to his achievement. Even his stance on slavery was——‘ultimately —tragic. The 
function of the term is not merely to absolve Jackson of central responsibil- 
ity for the mass robbing and killing of his deportations, but to envelop these 
in a mantle of Shakespearean dignity Michael Rogin's still unparalleled 
portrait from 1975, Fathers and Children, leaves one in no doubt of Jackson's 
simultaneously patronizing and murderous policies towards his so-called 
‘red children’. In contrast, after complaining of the sanctimony of poster- 
ity, Wilentz ends his book by telling us that Jackson paved the way for the 
loftiest values of the present. ‘If his own standards of equality and justice 
fall beneath our own, he helped make it possible for today's standards and 
expectations to be as elevated as they are' (sic). It is a relief from such sickly 
stuff to turn to a more robust celebration of Jacksonianism as it historically 
was, and remains: Walter Russell Mead's Special Providence. Its admir- 
ing portrait of a tough, xenophobic folk community, ruthless to outsiders 
or deserters, rigid in its codes of honour and violence, is equally but more 
truthfully present-minded. Another son of South Carolina, Mead identifies 
the Jacksonian strain in American political culture as the principal popular 
basis of support for the war on Iraq. 
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JOANN WYPIJEWSKI 


WORKLESS BLUES 


There is a road that winds, forks and detours through America, and along 
that road lie the discarded expectations and illusions of an age. It doesn't 
so much connect destinations as define an experience, one that has been 
variously euphemized but now is most honestly understood as decline. 
A generation ago the road had a name, the Rust Belt, and the aged soot- 
works of its most familiar stretches—steel alleys like Lake Shore Road in 
Lackawanna, State Route 422 in Youngstown, Cline Avenue and its feed- 
ers from the south side of Chicago to Gary, Indiana—could trick one into 
believing that lost jobs, lost income, lost security, were geographic phe- 
nomena, pain being the inevitable condition of old cities and industries, 
while progress sprouted, extending its benefits, from other, fresher locales. 
Now the road cuts through those locales too, through the New South, which 
always was less new than newly exploitable, down to US 10 across the rav- 
aged coast of the Gulf region and endlessly beyond, slashing the Heartland, 
zigzagging the West, reaching finally into suburbia’s imagined pastoral, 
where streets named Thorncliff or Sparrow Bush prove to be no barrier to 
lay-off, debt, diminished retirement, angst. 

No major political party travels this road, and no political movement yet 
exists to articulate the pain of its addressees or to shape their effective rebel- 
lion. The ballyhooed midterm elections can have no bearing on its direction 
because both Democrats and Republicans accept its essential coordinates: 
employment as crapshoot, growing inequality a given, mass termination a 
reasonable profit-maximizing tactic, and life on the edge of ruin a fact for 
all but the richest or the already ruined. For nearly thirty years, only the 
details have been in political dispute (a marginal increase in the minimum 
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wage, or not? Advance notice of a lay-off, or not? A transfer of wealth to the 
top that is grotesque or merely gross? Wal-Mart or K Marte). Since the early 
1980s, whether in supposed boom times or in slumps, an estimated 30 mil- 
lion Americans, from line workers to professionals, have been thrown out of 
full-time jobs as part of a business strategy. Three-quarters of them go on to 
lower-paying jobs or never work again. While the fortunes of the country’s 
luckiest 1 per cent have followed a pattern of billowing extravagance since 
1980, average real wages have tumbled over the same period, so that by 
2004, more than 55 per cent of available jobs paid no more than $13.25 an 
hour and nearly 30 per cent of the workforce earned $10 an hour or less. 

As this summer's brief charade of concern for toilers in the minimum- 
wage basement of the economy demonstrated, $13.25 (compared with the 
federal minimum of $5.15) would be a ‘good wage’ in the parlance of pol- 
iticians and editorialists who will never have to live on it. Its annualized 
full-time value, $27,600, a squeak over poverty for a family of four, bet- 
ter indicates how bad ‘good’ has become. At 59 per cent of the household 
median, a measure of relative poverty by OECD standards, it is neverthe- 
less a sum to which ‘living wage’ campaigners across the country dare not 
aspire lest they be accused of an extravagant unrealism. Meanwhile, the lat- 
est figures show median earnings down; share of workers with job-based 
health benefits down; number of people without health insurance up, to 
46.6 million. Those who self-insure draw on savings, raid the food budget 
or borrow, a patch-patch-patch approach that translates into the popularity 
of McDonald's Dollar Menus and, until Congress made it harder, personal 
bankruptcy: diabetes and debt. 

The burden of household debt, which economists considered insupport- 
able in the 1980s and unfathomable in the 1990s, now exceeds disposable 
income by 31 per cent, meaning that whether they are fleeced by payday 
lenders or by credit card companies, whether they borrow against their car 
at a storefront or refinance their home at a bank, people go deeper into debt 
just to maintain a declining standard of living. Everyone who hasn't knows 
someone who has, just as almost everyone still holding a job long term 
knows someone who was similarly situated but got kicked to the curb. If all 
this were filed under national rather than individual security, some tabloid 
writer would call it terrorism. 

Louis Uchitelle is a business writer for the New York Times, but across 
the years traclang the lived consequences of capital decisions as measured 
by work and work processes, industrial and communal landscapes, human 
mobility and altered states, his work is the closest, and possibly best, that 
mainstream American journalism offers in terms of labour reporting. 
(The Times’ assigned beat reporter, Steven Greenhouse, is so busy cosying 
up to union pork-choppers that, like them, he views labour strictly within 
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the shrunken ambit of actual or potential unionization, a side in a contest 
between institutions rather than a shifting, multi-dimensional expression 
of class and capitalist organization.) It is, in fact, Uchitelle’s status within 
the liberal establishment that makes his book so significant now, when that 
establishment and segments of what passes for a left in America are in 
full swoon over an apparent Democratic electoral revival and, therefore, in 
advanced stages of denial about the party's true record, especially the econ- 
omic impact of Clintonism. 

Uchitelle's project here is a late history of Us economic insecurity, and 
to tell it he follows the trend of mass permanent lay-off in its passage from 
shocking event to accepted fact of life over little more than a generation. 
As against that dismal trajectory, he engages in a bit of romanticism him- 
self, projecting a prior period, from the 1890s to the 1970s, during which 
the general direction, even accounting for ‘lapses and backsliding’ along 
the way, was toward more security, not less; in which ‘we had decided as 
a people—managers, politicians and workers—that job security had value, 
and in pursuit of that value, we lifted ourselves out of insecurity.’ 

It would require little more than a volume or two from the vast library 
of modern us labour history (Louis Adamic, Harry Braverman) or a single 
essay by W. E. B. DuBois to demonstrate that it is not so much the fact 
as the face of insecurity that is different today, and that any evocation of 
American collective purpose must always be asterisked. There has yet to be 
a full accounting, for instance, of the cost and character of the security that 
was purchased with docility, not just by the trade unions, which Mike Davis 
extensively treated in Prisoners of the American Dream, but more broadly 
various strands of the middle class, which would now appear to have been 
hoaxed were it not for the substantial perks they expected, pressed for and 
received along the road to disillusion. But something profound has hap- 
pened in the period to which Uchitelle devotes his admirable attentions, as 
sharply illustrated by a few recent events and one unlamented anniversary. 

Twenty-five years ago this past August, America’s air traffic controllers 
struck over work hours, stressful conditions and retirement benefits; when 
they defied Ronald Reagan's back-to-work order, he made an example of 
them for every worker in America as surely as if he’d put their heads on 
pikes at the airport gates, firing all 11,345 strikers. PATCO, the acronym of 
their crushed union, entered the language as signifier of the new brutal- 
ism in what polite company calls labour-management relations. Adding 
force to the lesson, the disposable Americans in this case had the unlikeli- 
est profile for abuse: white professionals, government men whose union 
had endorsed Reagan, many former military personnel with no history of 
labour militancy. Their picket signs ımplored, ‘Need a Survivable Contract’; 
Reagan told them to drop dead. He did it for control, signalling to corporate 
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managers that they were free to do the same for profit. The bulk of organ- 
ized labour, grown slack and wary of a fight in general, and disinclined to aid 
these historically aloof workers in particular, stood aside—deaf to the dirge 
that was playing for their most potent weapon, the strike. As the PATCO 
workers went down, their strongest support, according to labour lawyer and 
writer Steve Early, came from air traffic controllers in Canada. Three years 
later the Bureau of Labor Statistics began counting worker displacement. 
By 1985, to take just one company, General Electric had eliminated one of 
every four employees—118,000 people. As of 2004, Uchitelle calculates, 7 
or 8 per cent of the nation’s full-time workers had been laid off on average 
biennially, a rate far higher than the official figure, which does not include 
buy-outs, early retirement, part-time or serial temp work and other forms 
of hidden lay-off. This, Uchitelle observes, 1s ‘high enough so that over a 
fifteen- or twenty-year period the majority of workers are likely to go through 
an experience that barely existed thirty-five years ago’. 

The silence that rippled through society with each successive lay-off— 
whether out of fear or familiarity, or some toxic combination of the two, 
resulting finally in the political and imaginative disablement we recognize 
today—is one of Uchitelle's most insistent themes. He calls it acquiescence, 
and as 1f timed to prove his point, autoworkers have been falling like domi- 
noes across the industrial plain: 35,000 hourly workers bought out or forced 
into early retirement from General Motors; 32,500 from Delphi, the coun- 
try’s largest auto parts supplier; 30,000 from Ford; 700 from Chrysler at 
the start of 2006, with more anticipated; forty-nine auto-related plants up 
for closure or sale by 2008; wage reduchons of 60 per cent, to $10 and 
$12, for replacement workers at Delphi—a downshift to standards set by 
small, non-union parts shops, booming in southern Michigan on the sweat 
of immigrants. Given the staggering human losses, ‘Detroit’, shorthand 
for the Big Three automakers and, metaphorically, the us industrial base, 
might be expected to have figured large 1n national election-year rhetoric, 
but the weeks preceding the vote featured more ardent, detailed analysis 
of the Detroit Tigers’ defeat in the World Series than the defeat of 100,000 
workers, their communities and unions. 

Those headed for the idle column, long admonished for clinging 
to ‘sunset’ jobs when the future depends on ‘re-skilling’ for high-tech 
opportumty, might have taken particular note when, on the heels of Labor 
Day, Intel announced it was cutting 10,500 white-collar jobs. There was 
as little public consternation over that as there had been last year when 
Hewlett-Packard eliminated 14,500. Perhaps because it belies nostrums 
that the industrial worker will be replaced by the New Man ‘knowledge’ 
worker in America’s silicon wonderland, the rapid loss of high-tech jobs, 
and concomitant ratcheting down of pay, receives only scattershot attention 
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in the press. Yet from January 2001 to January 2006 the decline in the 
information sector workforce was 17.4 per cent (644,000 jobs); in computer 
systems design and related work, 8.5 per cent (105,000 jobs). At the lower 
(sometimes near-sweatshop) end of the spectrum, manufacturing work- 
forces have seen still more dramatic deteriorations over the same period: 
42, per cent in communications equipment, 37 per cent in semiconduc- 
tors and electronic components, 30 per cent in computers and electronic 
products, 25 per cent in electrical equipment. As Paul Craig Roberts, for- 
mer Assistant Secretary of the Treasury under Reagan, recently noted in 
CounterPunch, such declines, on top of losses in old sectors like auto, textiles 
and rubber, ‘have more in common with a country undergoing saturation 
bombing than with a “supereconomy”’. 

Uchitelle floats a theory that the acquiescence he describes has some- 
thing to do with a breakdown of community—beginning in the fractural 
Sixties and worsening as distrust of government, economic contraction, oil 
shock, stagflation and the famous Carter-era ‘malaise’ drove people to top- 
ple Keynes and embrace a manic individualism, wallowing in Christopher 
Lasch’s ‘culture of narcissism’. This, he argues, prepared the way for Ronald 
Reagan, GE's ‘Neutron’ Jack Welch, Scott Papers ‘Chainsaw’ Al Dunlap 
and less brassy corporate chieftams who discarded workers for the sake of 
the quarterly earnings report and their personal pelf from stock options. 
Had Uchitelle specified an obsession with identity politics as among the 
people’s failings, he would echo the clutch of liberal pundits who for at 
least ten years have chastized blacks, women and queers for insisting on 
their own pesky rights at the expense of a sentimentalized community 
and a notional progressive populist politics that could have addressed 
the real, as distinct from these allegedly inflated and distracting, sighs 
of the oppressed. Some of those same pundits are now counselling the 
Democrats to reclaim ‘the common good’ and dust off ‘a usable past’ (that 
1s, an updated Cold War liberalism) for victory in 2008. It is unimpeach- 
able that a country that leaves people to die on roofs and overpasses has lost 
its sense of the common. It is also unconvincing that the explanation lies in 
some agglomerated selfishness of the little people, and Uchitelle’s report- 
ing points in other directions. 

The book adds appreciably to the history of displacement with a fine dis- 
section of cases, notably United Airlines’ decision between 1999 and 2003 
to let its vast state-of-the-art and publicly financed maintenance centre in 
Indianapolis falter and then shut down, rather than negotiate a resolution 
of grievances with unionized mechanics. The airline gradually spun off the 
work of 2,400 employees to smaller, less efficient non-union contract shops 
scattered around the country, which wound up hiring some of the same 
mechanics at a fraction of their old wage. Uchitelle's story of the steps and 
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missteps of the union—militancy without a clear analysis of power, then 
surrender and collaboration in getting workers to ‘move on’ quietly—his 
outline of United's process of tightening work rules, precipitating a crisis 
that would sacrifice efficiencies to obliterate years of wage gains, and his 
assessment of state 1nterests in all this provide a revealing snapshot. The 
city government had put up the land and, with the state of Indiana, $320 
million for construction of the maintenance centre. United's abandonment 
left the public with $37.5 million in yearly mortgage payments and upkeep 
for an empty building, not to mention lost tax revenue and secondary 
unemployment. There was no organized outcry. Were there an ethic of link- 
ing corporate welfare to regulation, one state official suggests, the Federal 
Aviation Administration, which already sets rules for aircraft maintenance, 
might in the interests of safety and quahty designate particular facilities, 
like the one in Indianapolis, where the work would be done by well-paid 
and benefited licensed mechanics, working for one assigned airline or a 
consortium. That so reasonable a proposal for state intervention appears 
unthinkable beyond the level of musing infuriates Uchitelle, whose passion 
for his subject is fuelled precisely by his faith in that erstwhile community 
of care, now betrayed. 

Itis this, too, that accounts for the book's strongest features. its empathic 
attention to the human cost of disposabulity, and its exposition of the Clinton 
Administration's deceitful accommodation to that cost. In his introduction 
Uchitelle writes: 


Faced with lay-offs, one president after another, starting with Jimmy Carter 
and running through George W. Bush, has either facilitated lay-offs or acqui- 
esced to them, or both. There 1s no loyal opposition. 


Despite the bipartisan blame, Uchitelle clearly did not expect much from 
Reagan or either Bush. He gives less than a paragraph to the PATCO strike 
and a handful of references to the Bushes. Clinton merits an entire chap- 
ter, and in fact his record on displacement was worse than Reagan’s. More 
people were severed from their jobs by mass lay-off in almost every year 
of the 1990s expansion than in that of the r980s. There was no effort at 
job creation, at investment policies for employment-led growth, at labour 
law reform, at re-regulation; quite the opposite. Meanwhile, real wages 
declined. As charted 1n Robert Pollin's résumé of neoliberalism, Contours 
of Descent, the average hourly wage for non-supervisory workers (in 2001 
dollars) was $13.60 in the Clinton boom, compared with $13.91 in the 
Reagan/Bush years and $15.41 in the Golden Age of Nixon/Ford. Uchitelle's 
ire goes further. Clinton's successful manoeuvrings to deflect or conceal 
unappealing economic realities while pursuing policies destined to exacer- 
bate them constituted ‘a milestone in the effort to make lay-offs disappear 
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as a political issue’. No Republican ever ran on the slogan ‘Putting People 
First’, and Uchitelle is too acquainted with the fates of people who came in 
last to forgive the lie. 

He follows the aircraft mechanics as they try to remake their lives, a 
pattern reiterated in each of his case studies. At a re-employment centre, 
where classes in CV writing and job interviewing are mandatory for any- 
one seeking help to find new work, the mechanics receive free copies of a 
fable called Who Moved My Cheese? In it, two mice and two humans, equally 
reliant on cheese, confront its disappearance: ‘the humans [with ‘their com- 
plex brains’] passively wait for the cheese to reappear somehow while the 
mice quickly hunt for a new supply and find one even tastier than the last’. 
Eventually the humans learn to behave like mice, understanding that the 
cheese will move again and again, and that replacing it depends on indi- 
vidual effort. A happy ending. ‘Enjoy change’, the author, a Dr. Spencer 
Johnson, cheers on the cast-off worker. 

The federal government put up $3.1 million for a re-employment 
programme in Marion County, Indiana: material expression of a belief 
as vigorously held in America as any religion—though without the lat- 
ter's capacity for enchantment and succour—that retraining will solve the 
problem of the displaced worker. Across the years and the occupational 
terrain, the fraud has been perpetrated for the sake of appearances and 
political cover, never so enthusiastically as in the Clinton years, when Labor 
Secretary Robert Reich was a breathless exponent of ‘lifetime learning’. 
During a folksy call-in programme between his 1992 election and inau- 
guration, Clinton promised retraining to a jobless tool and die maker—a 
man, like those aircraft mechanics, at the top of the skilled trades, for 
whom re-skilling amounts to de-skilling. As Uchitelle painfully shows, this 
is the case more often than not. It is in practice an infantilizing regimen, 
making work for a few chirpy lay-off survivors who testify to the power 
of positive thinking as they hand out brightly coloured flyers on how to 
avoid losing your home. Northwest Airlines recently borrowed the tactic, 
distributing a booklet to workers enduring wage cuts titled ‘Restructuring 
Q&A and Employee Support’. ‘Don’t be shy about pulling something you 
like out of the garbage’, it counselled. ‘Shop in thrift stores’; ‘Move to a 
less expensive place to live.’ 

The cast-off, refuse of the market system, their sense of value in tatters, 
might rationally turn toward genuine religion, where they may find help 
with food or the light bill or getting another job, and where the themes are 
big themes: blood, betrayal and what a former evangelical Christian calls ‘a 
powerful submission’, the Book of Job versus Who Moved My Cheese? None of 
Uchitelle’s profiled workers chose that path; at least, he does not emphasize 
it. But in evangelical and mainline Christian services that have a tradition 
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of testifying, it is common to find congregations praying over this one who 
lost a job or that one living in a car searching for work; shouting ‘Hallelujah, 
praise Jesus!’ when it is announced that another one has received five job 
offers since the prayers of the faithful went out; and gathering afterwards for 
peanut butter or Cheeze Wiz sandwiches and mutual support. 

Here is a community that has flourished coincident with the American 
worker's declining security, and if its dominant political expression is not 
of the New Deal sort that well-meaning liberals would like, nor is it ade- 
quate to reduce its individual members' motivations to a version of false 
consciousness. As Uchitelle so cogently put it, ‘There is no loyal opposi- 
tion.’ In such circumstances, when government regardless of the party in 
power fails to address material needs, there remain other needs, which a 
mass movement, different from any the left is accustomed to recognize, 
has in fact bubbled up to serve. This is not to answer Uchitelle’s central 
question—why the acquiescence?—with anything so glib as ‘America has 
found Jesus’, and the concentration on personal salvation that implies; only 
to note that there are numerous ways people respond to pain, and collectiv- 
ity need not express itself 1n street marches or enlightened public policy to 
exist. In fact, it rarely does. 

Uchitelle actually suggests another answer to his question with the go-it- 
alone approach of the people he does feature. All of them, working-class or 
professional, high school or Harvard-educated, have been damaged by the 
experience of a lay-off: 


the trauma of dismissal—the ‘acuteness of the blow,’ as Dr. Theodore Jacobs, 
the New York psychoanalyst, put it—unwinds lives in its own right, damaging 
self-esteem, undoing normal adaptive mechanisms, and erecting the sort of 
emotional barners that have prevented Erin Breen fa laid-off mechanic] and 
thousands of others, perhaps millions of others, from returning energetically 
to the workforce in jobs that draw productively on their education and skills. 


Another psychologist tells Uchitelle that ‘Lay-offs diminish the ability 
to restart. They are the opposite of life-giving; they literally deplete life.’ 
Uchitelle reports the quantifiable ramifications of depletion: the finding, for 
example, ‘that for every percentage point change 1n the unemployment rate, 
up or down, the national suicide rate rose or fell in tandem, and so did the 
frequency of strokes, heart attacks, crime and accidents’; the elevated blood 
pressure, increased stomach aches and insomnia, higher anxiety, increase in 
drinking, smoking and hospital admissions. But the depletion his subjects 
manifest is harder to measure: an aversion to risk, a collapse of confidence 
and fear of further defeat. Multiply this by the millions who have been laid 
off across a generation, factor in spouses and children who have watched 
their loved one crumble, add in the cities and towns that witnessed the 
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punishment that accompanied resistance or cowered under threat of such 
retribution, calculate all this within a context of remembered or felt history 
of the most brutal labour suppression in the industrial West, decade upon 
decade for centuries, particularly in the South, and the result may explain, 
at least in part, how America has come to harbour a floating community of 
zombies, strangely acquiescent to economic violence. 

"You need to put a positive spin on things’, a professor of psychiatry and 
consultant to business told Uchitelle, explaining why the psychiatric field 
will not identify lay-offs as a public health hazard. The companies doing 
the cutting would never let the good doctors in the door, and no one would 
get any help at all. The psychiatrist’s line applies equally to an approach the 
Clinton Administration had been adept at from the beginning, but espe- 
cially in 1996 when he was seeking re-election amid outcries over corporate 
executive salaries, persistent anger over NAFTA and what a seven-part series 
in the New York Times described as ‘the most acute job insecurity since 
the Great Depression’. In response the president’s Council of Economic 
Advisers drafted a twelve-page ‘white paper’ acknowledging that there had 
been lay-offs, but nothing that the economic expansion and retraining 
couldn't fix, and posting numbers to indicate that the trend lines all headed 
up. As Uchitelle details, it was flimflam, timed just ahead of the Bureau of 
Labor Statistics’ release of displacement figures for 1994 and 1995, which 
showed that lay-offs occurred at a higher rate in the first half of the 1990s 
than in the first half of the 1980s. After some internal bickering the final 
draft of the paper did note that ‘the average real wage loss due to displace- 
ment was significant and persistent’, but this was on page 10, drowned in 
what otherwise was a torrent of good news: 


‘We did not want to confront the idea that job insecurity had increased during 
Clinton’s first term,’ recalled Michael Ash, a young labour economist on the 
staff of the Council of Economic Advisers m 1995 and 1996. "That would be 
bad election-year strategy.’ 


Now the newspapers hail Bill Clinton as ‘the most popular man on earth’, 
a ‘rock star’ m the degraded language of political punditry, who has been 
celebrating his birthday for a year at one extravagant bash after the next, 
amassing treasure for his private foundation and the future ambitions of his 
‘rock star’ wife. The myth of the ‘good old times’, bolstered mightily by the 
ghastly actualities of a war that Hillary Clinton helped authorize, bears them 
aloft. The inane personalization of politics that has only intensified since the 
2004 election blinds great swathes of ‘the liberal-lef" to the structural rot 
beyond the figures of Bush-Cheney-Rumsfeld. Uchitelle, with his stories of 
a displaced working class that blurs old definitions of that class, is a spoiler 
at the party of the contentless opposition. 
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ACHIN VANAIK 


STRATEGY AFTER BUSH 


As American policy-makers ponder how to reverse away from their setback 
at the hands of Iraqi fighters, the serene strategic horizons of Zbigniew 
Brzezinski may offer some comfort. The father of the Albright doctrine 
(What's the point in having such a great army if you never use it?) and 
a key architect of US expansionism after the Cold War, Brzezinski's 1997 
The Grand Chessboard achieved near-canonical status with Washington's 
foreign-policy establishment. That work argued that America's historically 
unprecedented status as sole global superpower could not be expected to 
endure forever; in 1945 the us accounted for 50 per cent of world GDP; by 
2020, it might be less than 15 per cent. But if America is the first, it will 
also be the last to occupy such a position. No other state—Europe, Russia, 
China, Japan—could conceivably hope to replicate America's royal flush of 
economic-technological dynamism, military might, political cohesion and 
cultural predominance. The emergence of potential hegemonic rivals would 
therefore bring about a period of anarchic conflict, not a new form of stability. 
Through ‘purposeful management’ of the other major states, its strategists 
should therefore aim to prolong US primacy for as long as possible, a genera- 
tion or more, by preventing the rise of any such challenger. Or as Brzezinski 
famously put it ‘to prevent collusion and maintain security dependence 
among the vassals, to keep tributaries pliant and protected, and to keep the 
barbarians from coming together’. 

The ultimate goal, however, was to create a US-led trans-Eurasian secu- 
rity framework to ensure systemic stability when American superpowerdom 
finally did begin to decline. This required developing ‘strategically compat- 
ible partners’ who might be drawn into a ‘grand accommodation’ under the 
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leadership of the us, which would ‘stimulate and arbitrate’ among the other 
powers. To this end, the European Union and NATO should be enlarged 
eastwards, China co-opted and, with Russia, eventually engaged within a 
trans-continental system that would ‘absorb the inevitable social and politi- 
cal shocks and strains’ of capitalist development while eventually evolving 
into the core of a new global power structure. 

Where the rigidly empiricist Brzezinski could be said to score over the 
more philosophical, cultural and historical ruminations of a Fukuyama, a 
Huntington or a Ferguson is in the specificity of his tactical prescriptions. 
Thorny questions on the future of Tarwan, Turkey or the Korean penin- 
sula are briskly settled within the requirements of the larger framework. 
The son of a Polish diplomat, Brzezinski arrived ın Canada as a 10-year- 
old on the eve of the Second World War. His master’s thesis at McGill on 
Soviet nationality policy was conceived along conventional Cold War lines. 
After a stint at Harvard, he moved to Columbia ın 1960, and has since 
provided counsel to a string of Democrat presidents. As Carter's National 
Security Adviser from 1976, one of his principal initiatives involved 1nten- 
sive funding of the Afghan mujahedin. A grey eminence during the Clinton 
administrations, he has continued to orbit in Beltway circles, vociferously 
promoting NATO expansion. 

The Choice, Brzezinski's post-Iraq offering, operates within the same 
basic framework as The Grand Chessboard, but the serene self-confidence of 
the earlier work has given way to a more troubled tone. A 'global community 
of shared interests’ centred around an expanding, Us-led Atlantic alliance 
still offers a beacon of hope; yet threats are now more apparent, not least that 
of an emerging ‘anti-American creed’ among the losers from globalization— 
the risk that ‘the dissatisfied of the world’ might unite. In both books, Eurasia 
is the central arena 1n which global hegemony must be secured; in 1997 
the problem area was the ‘Eurasian Balkans’, comprising Central Asia, the 
Caucasus and parts of Iran and Turkey, with the Middle East appended as 
part of a broader ‘zone of instability’. The Choice now extends this to include 
South and Southeast Asia, and renames it the ‘Global Balkans’. This sub- 
region of Eurasia between Europe and the Far East ‘contains the world’s 
greatest concentration of political injustice, social deprivation, demographic 
congestion and potential for high-intensity violence’, as well as ‘most of the 
world’s oil and natural gas.’ It is also substantially Muslim. 

What allies can the us rely upon for support in stabilizing the region? 
Local powers—Israel, India, Russia, Turkey—all turn out to be compromised 
for one reason or another. Turkey, though a reliable NATO anchor, helpful 
since the Korean War and more recently in Georgia and Azerbaijan, is hob- 
bled by its Kurdish and Islamist problems. Russia 1s powerful in the region 
but also resented there for its former imperial role, and anyway offers a poor 
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social example. India, though another regional heavyweight and with a more 
acceptable domestic regime, comes with the baggage of poor relations with 
Pakistan and China. Israel enjoys many advantages—a strong military and 
unstinting American domestic support—yet its interests in the region are 
‘not entirely congruent’ with those of the us, which require good relations 
with Riyadh and the Emirates. Anti-American passions in the region may be 
stimulated by the perception of the Us as ‘sponsoring Israeli repression of 
the Palestinians’. 

Brzezinski concludes that none of the local powers can serve as reli- 
able, long-term geopolitical partners to stabilize the ‘Global Balkans’. Only 
Europe, under US tutelage and, through NATO, US military command has 
the potential political, economic and firepower capacity to help Washington 
pursue its ends. The question is whether Europe will have ‘the will and the 
generosity to become truly engaged with America in a joint effort that will 
dwarf in scale and complexity’ the post-war reconstruction of Germany 
and Japan. From this point of view, NATO’s forward role in the occupa- 
tion and pacification of Afghanistan is a hopeful sign. At Eurasia’s other 
extreme, a remilitarized Japan, willing to cooperate with the us inside and 
outside the Far East, will bring welcome pressure on China to endorse 
America’s role as key balancer in the region, and that of the us—Japan 
Security Pact as an institutional check on Tokyo. Brzezinski is opposed to 
Korean unification, rightly seeing this as eroding the rationale for a strong 
us military presence in the region, and he believes China has a shared 
interest in preventing it. 

Brzezinski’s major criticism of the current Bush Administration focuses 
on what he perceives as its downgrading and mismanagement of the trans- 
Atlantic alliance. The pursuit of ad hoc ‘Coalitions of the Willing’ reveals 
an unforgivable lack of sensitivity to the strategic benefits of having such 
a wealthy, obedient, well-armed and ideologically compatible ally as the 
EU. Minor concessions to European sensibilities—more involvement in 
NATO policy-making and management, cost-free gestures towards allies’ 
concerns in the Middle East and Central Asia—are well worth the price, 
provided Us pre-eminence goes unchallenged. ‘An essentially multilateral- 
ist Europe and a somewhat unilateralist America make for a perfect global 
marriage of convenience.’ Separately, the Us can be preponderant but not 
omnipotent, and Europe rich but impotent. Together, they can be globally 
omnipotent. "The choice’ of Brzezinskis title—between ‘global domination 
or global leadership'—refers to this. The trans-Atlantic and trans-Pacific 
alliances that ensured America's geopolitical victory in the Cold War must 
remain the strategic bedrock for the future. They enable the us to control 
all potential challenges and to prevent even the possibility of dangerous 
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counter-alliances or permutations emerging amongst France, Germany, 
Russia, China, India, Iran and Japan. 

A second criticism levelled at the Bush Administration’s foreign policy is 
ideological. In Brzezinski’s view the War on Terror cannot be the ‘central 
organizing principle’ of US security policy: ‘you cannot go to war against 
a technique’. As a legitimizing discourse for empire it is purely negative, 
offering no inspiring vision. Besides, its demonization of Muslims and Islam 
threatens to be counter-productive, inflaming anti-American sentiment in 
the very region—the Global Balkans—that needs to be stabilized. Admittedly, 
the changes wrought by September 11 are irreversible. ‘Globalization univer- 
salizes vulnerability, not only by generalizing resentments against US 
pre-eminence but also by giving ‘weak foes’ (non-state actors and third-rank 
states) new possibilities to access lethal technologies or threaten the disrup- 
tion of increasingly computerized systems of management, communications 
and economic infrastructure. But these, The Choice argues, are risks the us 
must learn to live with. 

Brzezinski’s alternative proposals for a new ideological offensive—the 
‘software of empire'—are some of the weakest sections of the book. He is 
tempted to plump for globalization discourse as the ‘natural doctrine of 
global hegemony’. There is, apparently, 


a perfect fit between global hegemony and economic globalization. The United 
States can promote an open global system while largely defining the system’s 
rules or choosing for itself how dependent on the system it wishes to be. 


If globalization was universally seen as an unchallengeable boon, then 
this would also be the perception of the American hegemony that backs it. 
Unfortunately, growing economic inequality becomes more, notless, apparent 
with the worldwide access to information and media images that globaliza- 
tion brings; its virtues are not uncontestable. What is needed, therefore, is a 
discourse based on the ‘democratization of globalization’ aspiring, however 
vaguely, to share the benefits of international capitalism with all. 

Here Brzezinski is fumbling, and it shows. He is far more comfortable 
and systematic, if self-serving, when it comes to providing geopolitical analy- 
ses in the first part of the book—'American Hegemony and Global Security’. 
Revealingly, it is almost two-thirds longer again than the singularly unim- 
pressive second section, ‘American Hegemony and the Common Good’. On 
the economic front, his ‘democratization of globalization’ means that free 
trade and capital mobility should be supported, but not forced on those who 
resist. On the political front, spreading democracy is laudable, but should not 
be pushed too hard since it can only lead to stable, pro-American regimes if 
its growth and consolidation is organic to the societies where it is required. 
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As a guideline to action this is like the Realist ‘compass’ itself—so indeter- 
minate as to be able to justify any course, provided it benefits the us. 

A third line of criticism develops, somewhat sotto voce, complaints now 
being voiced elsewhere in the foreign-policy establishment over the inordi- 
nate influence of the Israel lobby. Brzezinski argues that ‘political activism 
among ethnic groups with a special interest in particular foreign policy 
issues... could at some point become a serious complication’ in the formula- 
tion of global hegemonic strategy. The solid imperial elite created during the 
Cold War era rested in part, he suggests, on its WASP monoculturalism. Over 
the last 150 years the Us has moved from socio-cultural unity, to ‘unity in 
diversity’, to plain diversity, altering the pattern of interest-group pressures 
that shape the polity. "The waning of WAS? dominance has been followed by 
the rise in the social standing and political influence of the Jewish commu- 
nity. Almost within one generation that community has managed to secure 
'a position of prominence in the influential sectors of American life: within 
academia, in the mass media, in the entertainment industry and in political 
fundraising’. To be viewed as legitimate, Brzezinski argues, ‘American lead- 
ership has to reflect comprehensive global interests’. Yet on the question of 
nuclear proliferation, for example: 


The United States assisted Great Britain’s efforts to acquire nuclear weapons; 
it surreptitiously aided France’s; it winked at Israel’s and perhaps even more 
than winked; ıt acquiesced to China's, India’s and Pakistan's. . America’s 
preoccupation with Iran's and Iraqs potential acquisition of deliverable 
WMD, in contrast to its indifference to Israel's possession of nuclear weap- 
ons, is seen as partly fuelled by Israel's understandable interest in disarming 
these states and keeping them so. 


In terms of policy prescriptions for the Middle East, needless to say, 
Brzezinski's prime concern is not a just settlement of the Israel-Palestine 
conflict but rather a 'viable' one, reflecting the existing relationship of forces, 
and therefore sustaining the Us—Israel axis that, despite its ‘excesses’, remains 
an incontestable element in the overall strategy for American dominance 
in the region. According to The Choice, ‘there is a remarkable international 
consensus regarding the substance of an eventual Israeli~Palestinian peace 
treaty’: two states roughly along 1967 lines, only ‘nominal or symbolic’ right 
of return for Palestinians, a demilitarized Palestine and wholesale recogni- 
tion of Israel by its Arab neighbours. All that remains is to ‘get the Israelis 
and the Palestinians to cross the t’s and dot the i’s’, for which some prod- 
ding from the us and Europe is required. The chief motivations for this are 
geostrategic: Iran, with its high literacy rate, significant female participation 
in public life and ‘genuinely sophisticated intellectual class’, shows promis- 
ing signs for potential ‘re-integration into the global community’. Such a 
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‘progressive alteration of the region’s prevailing strategic equation’ would 
transform American penetration of the Global Balkans, and should not be 
myopically blocked by special interests. 

Brzezinski offers a sober evaluation of the geographical and political 
limitations of fundamentalist Islam and its differences from political Islam. 
He compares the latter to European populisms of the early 2oth century, 
asserting that Islamism, though uncertain about where to draw the line 
between politics and rehgion, the state and Islamic law, may prove more 
adaptable than its Marxist predecessors due to its ideological flexibility. Yet 
even as he rejects the ‘clash of civilizations’ thesis of his colleague Samuel 
Huntington, he ends up endorsing a diluted and refracted version of it—the 
clash within Islamic civilization—that, programmatically speaking, feeds 
into the staple prejudices of the Bush government. The key to American suc- 
cess, says Brzezinski, lies in backing the good Muslims (moderates) against 
the bad Muslims (extremists). This sounds very similar to what Mahmood 
Mamdani has analysed as a form of ‘culture talk’ that downplays the political 
sources of anger in the Middle East—primarily us and Israeli behaviour in 
the region—and defers any assessment of how this affects the perspectives 
and practices of what is above all a political Islam. 

It would be a mistake to view Brzezinski’s book solely ın terms of a 
putative rupture by Bushite neoconservatives with a ‘mainstream’ approach 
presumed to have reigned before, during and after the Cold War. As The 
Choice makes clear, tactical differences pale into relative insignificance com- 
pared to the similarities of foreign-policy orientation among all sectors of the 
establishment, whether these be the ‘genuine’ neoconservatives, traditional 
conservatives, realists or liberal internationalists. There 1s a basic consensus 
on the strategic goals and purposes among the disputants: all insist that the 
US is basically a force for good in the world, and must exercise its power 
to protect American interests and serve global ones. Brzezinski is adamant 
that the withdrawal of Us military power from its three crucial foreign 
deployments—the Persian Gulf, Europe and the Far East—is not an option. 
Such a move would ‘plunge the world almost immediately into a politically 
chaotic crisis’: Europe would reach an arrangement with Russia; war (not, as 
most would assume, unification) would break out between the two Koreas; 
Japan would go nuclear, Iran would take on a bigger role in the Middle East, 
risking the destabilization of loyal Arab regimes. One might be excused for 
finding such undisciplined forms of speculation about possible threats a 
somewhat flimsy justification for the projection of us military power. 

Though Brzezinski does acknowledge that terrorism is a technique 
available to states, the issue of state terrorism goes unexplored, although 
it is obviously the largest and most dangerous dimension of the problem— 
above all in the Global Balkans, where the terrorism of the us and Israel 
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puncture any American claims to be delivering the common good. Once 
again, it 1s not the specific phenomenon of terrorism itself that demands 
the attention of the geostrategist, but the failings of the discourse surround- 
ing it. The imperatives of grand theorizing trump such restricted concerns. 
Similarly, despite Brzezinski's concerns about WMD proliferation, nowhere 
does he allow that the Us's own determination to develop the Ballistic 
Missile Defence and Theatre Missile Defence systems unnerves Russia and 
China, or that Washington's hypocritical selectivity towards matters of WMD 
proliferation provokes others to acquire nuclear arms. North Korea’s will- 
ingness to give up its nuclear weapons in return for a non-aggression pact 
with the us, political-diplomatic normalization and energy support goes 
unmentioned. Brzezinski instead blandly states that no concession should 
be made to North Korea since this would erode Us credibility, thereby 
damaging regional stability. 

In the final analysis, The Choice is something of a Transitional 
Programme of an uneasy and uncertain Realist. Despite his attempts to 
promulgate a ‘democratized globalization’, Brzezinski recognizes that inten- 
sifying inequality and turmoil are what lie ahead—perhaps even amplified, 
in the longer term, by forms of genetic engineering that would be exclusive 
to the rich world: 


Existing global inequalities based on wealth and ethnicity would be sharp- 
ened and given a very visible and potentially very nasty political dimension... 
The global reaction against any such new human inequality would doubtless 
capitalize on, as well as mobilize, existing resentments against more famil- 
iar inequalities. As gaps in the human condition widen, the governments of 
poorer nations would come under growing pressure to fashion policies that 
redress the new inequality and point to some alternative global conception. 
The anti-globalist counter-creed would thus be infused with an additional and 
exceedingly powerful counter-appeal. As the experience of Marxism during 
the twentieth century has shown, mass resentment of inequality is particu- 
larly susceptible to political mobilization. 


Unlike Huntington, then, Brzezinski sees no need to set about constructing 
bogus enemies in order to stiffen domestic morale. The foes ofthe American 
hegemonic order already exist, in the billions of the exploited or downtrod- 
den. At heart, Brzezinski remains an old-fashioned class warrior. 
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